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Over the past decade there has been e 
ferment In the social studies that has resulted in many notable developments, 
slteretfdns, and Improvcmenrs of the entire curncufar pattern for Instruction 
in elementary social studies. Today there are many guidelines es to the future 
direction these advances may take Increased emphasis Is being placed on 
fhe skiJJs of Inqwry and problem solving, on inductive approaches to learn- 
ing, and on creativity. Individualization of instruction in the social studies has 
now become a reality, with effective means available for its accomplishments. 

The cenlraJ purposes of IWs book ere la (1) ider^Vfy the major approaches, 
trends, and developments in the social studies; (2) provide both preservice 
and in-service teachers with more modern methods of teaching the social 
studies, particularly to help each child achieve his fullest potential in the 
social studies through Individualization of Instruction; and (3) suggest 
numerous ways in which teachers may help each boy and girf grow to maturity 
es a more responsible, sensitive cUlzen of our great nation. 

In the first chapter the goals of the social studies are Identified, artd the 
contribution of each separate social science dtsc/pflne to elemenlary school 
social studies is described, to Chapter 2 traditional approaches to teaching 
the social studies are discussed end newer trends and developments are 
Identified. Chapters 3 and 4 contain a discussion of modem teaching 
strategies, Including the unit approach to teaching the social studies and 
methods of constructing fndivfduafized units of work. Chapter 5 Is devoted to 
a discussion of maps and globes and to specific methods of instruction at 
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both the primary and upper-grade levels of the elemer^tary school. Chapter 6 
contains a discussion of educational matenats and media and identifies both 
the "hardwate” and "software’' available lor more effective teaching of the 
social studies today. Chapter 7 deals witti methods for more effective leach- 
ing of current affairs and controversial issues. Chapter 8 is concerned with a 
discussion of the Important ietgredients of citizenship education and inter- 
national understanding, The final chapter is concerned with methods of effec- 
tive evaluation of learning in the social studies. The Appendixes serve as 
additional sources of information and as guides for further study and explo- 
ration. 

I am deeply indebted to many people who have directly influenced this 
work. Above all, I dedicate this book to my wife. Faun, who has provided moral 
and technical support. As an outstanding etemenlary school teacher, she has 
supplied many suggestions from a '•practrtioner's" po;nf of view I owe a great 
deal to other elementary echoot teachers who have so ger^erousty permitted 
me to observe their work In the classroom. Special thanks is given to elemen- 
tary teachers In the Ogden City Schools and ir) Alpine School District who 
participated irt social study workshops and contributed marry ideas and units 
of work. 

Finally, I am indebted to the many students, both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate, from whom I have leerned much and to my colleagues in the College of 
Education at Brigham Young University lor their important contributions to 
my thinking. 


J.E.O. 
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The social studies come comparalively late to the contemporary curricular 
reform movement. It is ironic that the sociat studies, (he area most vitally and 
directly concerned with some ot the world's most pressing problems— war, 
the population explosion, race relations, environmental pollution, elimination 
of poverty, control of crime, civil rights — should be one of the last segments of 
the curriculum to come under careful and systematic review. 

Obviously, children on the elementary school level cannof grasp the full 
magnitude and complexities ot such pressing social problems. However, 
social studies can introduce the child to these problems at his own maturity 
level and can help equip him with the skills, abilities, values, and sensitivities 
that will help him later on to find rational solutions to the unsolved problems 
and to new ones that may arise. 

H'oday it Is a must that people learn to understand and live with each other 
in respect and harmony. Through modem means of transportation and com- 
munication the world has now become "a little neighborhood." Thus, the 
need has never been greater tor improved friendship and tolerance toward 
all people everywhere. Inasmuch as sociat studies is the area of the cur- 
riculum with a major focus on human relations and social understanding, It 
has assumed a ptace'of greater importance than ever before Clearly, the 
more we can make the accumulated experiences of mankind, as represented 
by the social sciences, available to students, the greater our hopes for the 
future. 

In addition to their focus on current social problems, the social studies are 
Important because they contain a body of knowledge, ideas, and methods of 
Inquiry which can challenge the creative and intellectual abilities of our better 
students — the results of which can improve the way of living of all mankind. 

In summary, social studies are imponanl because they may become the 
means of helping us accomplish the following major tasks- 

1 To develop a larger number of creative social scientists to 
redress the Imbalance between technically trained man power 
and trained social scientists 

2 To develop a generation capable of social innovations and 
institutional remodeling to meet the demands of our changing 
world 

3 To help children and youth adjust to a changing world and 
uncertain future by a greater emphasis on creativity, discovery, 
Inquiry, and autwiomous thinking in the social studies 

4 To work toward the ideal of education for every citizen of this 
country to the limit of his capacity 

5 To learn howto use the great advances of science and tech- 
nology for the good of man and a democratic way of life 

6 To become better able to understand our own selves and 
how to live peacefully with others here at home as well as in 
international relations — promoting man's humanity to man 

7 To help American values and ideals continue to survive by 
opposing “hate" campaigns and ruthlessness in the world with 
a spirit of brotherhood t^ard all mankind and with a respect 
for the law 
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THE SOCtAL STUDIES DEFINED 

The term ’‘social studies" is o comparatively recent one. which came Into 
general usage only slightly more than fifty years ago. Prior to that time the 
part of the elementary school cumcuium now called the social studies v/as 
traditionally designated and taught as separate subjects. The Massachusetts 
Bay Law enacted in 1642 decreed that ail children should be taught "to read 
and understand the principles of religion end the capital laws of the country." 
Within the next century, history and geography joined the early "civics" and 
became part of the curriculum for students at all levels. 

Among the earliest elementary school geography texts published In this 
country was Jedidiah Morse’s Geography Made £asy. published in 1784. 
Although no forrnal history texts had been pubiished at that time, stones from 
history were prevalent in many of the early readers Much of the historical 
material included in early reading texts was developed by Noah Webster, it 
was hoped that such materials would develop in children a Jove of country 
and an appreciation of their great heritage of freedom 

During the first half of the nineteenth cer^iury, laws were passed requiring 
the leaching of civics, geography, and history m the public schools. The other 
social sciences now commonly included in the elementary school curriculum, 
such as economics, sociology, and anthropofogy, came comparativefy late 
upon the school scene. Although they had their ecademio origins In the late 
1600s and early 1900s, It was not until some two or three decades later that 
Icnowledge and fnieresf in these fields increased to the point that they became 
firmly entrenched In the school curriculum. 

Teaching methods were dictated to some extent by the organization of the 
textbook. The text materials used irt elementary schools prior to the progres- 
sive movement in education consisted primarily of isolated facts to be mem- 
orized. In most Instances (earning activities were organized In the form of 
questions and answers. The practice of leaching the social sciences sepa- 
rately, with little functional relationship to one another, tasted well Into the 
second decade of the twentiefh century. 

Although mention of the term "social studies" was made In educaiional 
’literature as early as 1905, it was not used generally by educators Until 1916 
when the Social Studies Committee of the Commission of the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, appointed by the Nattonal Education Association in 
1914, published and gave otiiclal sanction to Us use. With the formation of the 
Nafional Council for the Social Sfodles in 1921, and. with the expression's 
consistent use In professional literature, it became widely accepted at both 
_lhe secondary and elementary levels of education to describe a broad area of 
study, dealing with integrated content drawn from the separate social sciences. 

People generally have many misconceptions regarding the meaning of 
social studies. There is a surprising lack of agreement even among educators. 
To the subject-matter specialist the feim ndfihl suggest something less than 
the Intellectual rigor that they would deem desirable and imply that a loss of 
basic information occurs when the content of their special field loses Its’ 
identity under the broad label of the social studies. Some view it as a desig- 
nation that is too vague and that should have long ago been discarded. 
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Parents often hold the notion that the term relates only to teaching children to 
socialize, and view it as being more "social" than "study." Others say that 
the blending together of several subjecte produces a hodgepodge which 
results in little learning and that we should reUim to the teaching of good old 
history and geography. 

What, then, are the social studies? Is the expression singular or plural? 
How Is it dilferentiated from "social sciences." "social education," and 
"social living"? Has the term "social studies" outlived its usefulness? At this 
point, it is important that some clear distinctions be made. 

The social studies program is the vehicle through which the schools direct 
the children's interaction with their social heritage and provide the background 
for effective participation in a democratic society. The following definition is 
illustrative: 


The social studies help young people to understand American 
Citizenship. The social studies, tike the social sciences, are 
concerned primarily with human relationships. The term "social 
studies” designates that portion of the curriculum which deals 
specifically with man in his dynamic relation to his soclaf and 
physical environments. The social studies are concerned with 
a knowledge of how man is influenced by his environment, how 
he In turn uses and alters his environment to satisfy individual 
and group needs, how customs and institutions have emerged, 
how man Is attempting to sotve current problems, and how he 
draws upon his expenence to plan for the future.' 

Common to any definition of the social studies is the fact that they ioeus 
primarily on the study ol one or more aspects of man's relationships with his 
fellow man or on human relationships. They have to do much with people, 
their historical backgrounds, how they solve their problems of getting along 
together In different kinds of groups, and how they become constructive 
participants in them. A hermit is an example of one whose apparent concerns 
would be farthest removed from the central concerns of the social studies 
inasmuch as he feels no need for any social relationships with his fellow men, 
and he seems to care but little, if a> all. for the welfare of mankind 
A social study is an inquiry focused on socially significant problems, con- 
cepts, questions, or theories that provides opportunity for children to formu- 
late questions and to seek answers to them through careful scrutiny and 
research The term "social studies" meiety relers to more than one social 
study. It most emphatically does nol refer to a particular kind of organization 
or approach. It Is a label that is applied to programs of a single-subject type 
as well as to those ol the unified (fused) variety. There are many who believe 
that for the elementary pupil some type of interdisciplinary (fused) arrange- 
ment Is best. These and other approaches to the social studies will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in a later chapter 

It is Important to distinguish clearly between the social studies and those 
inquiries In the elementary school that do nol focus primarily upon human 
relationships, such as mathematics and the physical sciences There are lew. 


' ''Rrport of ll^« Stats Central Comnutlee on Social Studie* to the Cai<t 
Commission" (Sacramento Slate Depanmentol Etlucation, t9et>. p S 
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if any. subjects that are devairi ot social Implications or content, but only in 
the social studies is the content as well as the purpose social. Although 
mathematics Is an essential part of many other domains of fmowledge. a 
person engaged in its study cannot be said to be engaged In a social study, 
because the main focus of cortcern is on numbers and procedures The focus 
of concern, therefore, becomes of critical importance In distinguishing a social 
study from other kinds of Inquiries. For example, a problem dealing with the 
present-day social upheavals resulting from racial problems is social in 
nature. A person attempting to find basic causes and possible solutions for 
the unrest is involved in a social study. A person attempting to develop a new. 
harmless chemical to be used in riot control for the dispersal of unmly crowds 
of people would be working mainly In the area of the physical sciences. Al- 
though both studies were prompted by a common problem, that of social 
unrest, and although both persons involved in the solutions to them may have 
been most sensitive to the human welfare, in each case different kinds of 
subject-matter background, knowledge, and sWfIs were required for them to 
be successful In their individual tasks. 


THE «OCML SCJENCeS— THEIR REUTIOHSHIPS TP THE SOCIAL. STUDIES 
Knowledge may be classified into four major divisions: mathematics, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and the humanities..The naturai-sci- 
ences include the physical and life sciences. The humanities Include litera- 
ture. languages, art, music, and philosophy. The soctef sciences Include such 
disciplines as history, human geography, sociology, and political science. 
History may be pfaced in either the social sciences or the humanities, but 
curriculum workers generally have included it In the social sciences. Geogra- 
phy may be pfaced fn either the physical sciences or the social sciences, 
depending on its emphasis. Human geography, however. Is properly classllled 
as a social science. 

The social sciences, therefore, embrace those fields of scholarly inquiry 
that deal primarily with human relationships or the human social condition. 
As such, they provide the major source of concepts for the elementary school 
social’ studies progranv^At one lime history, civics, and geography v/ere the 
areas most commonly emphasized in elementary school social studies. Cur- 
rently, however, concepts from virtually every social science field are Included 
in the program. This fs quite a change from what has been taught In the past 
In social studies. Such broader and more meaningful programs that Include 
understanding from previously neglected social science areas were tong 
overdue In the elementary school curriculum Those social science disciplines 
making the most direct contributions to the elementary social studies curricu- 
lum are history, geography. poMIcal science, sociology, economics, and 
anthropology. 


Contributions oi History to the Social Studies 

The dictionary defines history as "the brartch of knewtedgo that records and 
explains past events.” V/niten eccounts of past events always Incorporate the 
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notion of interpretation. Thus, history is considered both narrative and inter- 
pretive. 

Another important aspect of history Is that of validity. In reading written 
history the question must be raised as to whether what is read is interpreted 
accurately, whether the "facts” are conect, and whether the relationships 
established are sound. A complete meaning of the word "history" is summed 
up by Haskins as follows: 

Let us say that history, the study of the evolution of human 
society, investigates, records, and interprets for the present 
events of social significance. Thus, history is event, record, and 
process.® 

Historical Method / Because the historian deals with events 
and conditions in the past, he Is faced constantly with knowledge that the 
events he studies can never be known directly— only by the records that 
happen to remain of these events. He feels an obligation to deal with the 
records accurately, fully, and objectively. A historian needs a question or a 
problem as a starting point. Without a question a researcher would not know 
what kind of evidence to coHect. Once the question is defined, he proceeds 
by interpreting evidence. He will gather and examine as much pertinent evi- 
dence as he can find Evidence consists of any remains from the past — 
written records, documents, oral traditions, buildings, paintings, and relics 
of all kinds. The range of such sources is virtually endless. As an adjunct to 
collecting evidence, he will attempt to determine the euthenticity of his data. 
Historical accounts are always subject to the limitations of the historian's 
ability to analyze his findings accurately. The evidence may then be placed 
In categories for purposes of organization and classification New questions 
will arise from the data which may open up new areas of research or raise 
other questions. The significance that the historian attaches to past events is 
never static — history is being rewritten constantly Views change as new evi- 
dence becomes available. 

The complete process of historical research may be identified as a mode of 
inquiry, it would seem that if we are to prepare children to live intelligently in 
tomorrow's world, we must Introduce them to the structure or the fundamental 
ideas of all the major social science disciplines and provide them with the 
skills of inquiry of the historian and the social scientist. 

History h the Elementary School / History has been a part of 
elementary programs in this country for nearly two hundred years. Prior to the 
turn of the present century, history m school mainty consisted of memorization 
of past events. For many pupils history has meant only names, dales, places, 
battles, and other facts that had to be memorized There is little wonder that 
In the past there has been much pupil dislike for the study of history. 

Obviously, much of the fault lies in the manner m which history has been 
taught. Historical events are inherently interesting. If approached by the 
methods the historian employs, a historical study can catch the imagination 

' Ralph W Haekins, Hiaiory," In Zfts Soe/al Sc/encas Foundsi'ons 6i the Social SiuOies eds 
John U. Miehaeiis and A. Monigomery johnaten (Bdswn Aityn 4 Bacon 19SS), p 27 
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and interest of students. Some studmts may thus develop lifelong interest in 
the study of history. Of course etemenlary school pupils are not being pre- 
pared to become historians, but there Is much In the historical method that 
can be useful to anyone who would gain an understanding of the past. Know- 
ing something about the methods of the historian can help children gain a 
better understanding and appreciation of historical accounts, a greater respect 
for objectivity in recording human events, and a better knowledge of the 
reasons why history is reinterpreted as new evidence becomes available 

Pupils can apply on an elemenlary level some of the historian's methods 
of study to their own studies of the local community, state, or nation They 
can examine firsthand some of the traces of events, including both primary 
and secondary source materials, that are reJafed lo the area of study. For 
example, they can visit libraries, museums, newspaper offices, historical sites, 
end older members of the community to obtain firsthand Information. Through 
research on e peobtem they can verify events anti validate the accuracy of an 
historical account. Assembling evidence and coming to possible solutions 
based on objective data may be a first step tor elementary pupils leading to 
analytical end reflective thinking about social issues and events. 

Children see many evidences of history all around them They ask numerous 
questions about it. They ask questions about when their father and mother 
were children; they see relics of a past era. look at monuments and historic 
markers, collect coins, view television programs ol past eras, and read biog- 
raphies end stories that are historically oriented, in school a social study will 
have historical efemenis and concepts associated with it whether based on 
history per se or on one of the other social science disciplines Thus history 
pro^^des the time dimension to most studies in which children engage. 

The teaching of historicaf maferiat to young children in the primary grades 
must take Into account Important limits set by maturationai factors In the 
understanding of time concepts. In viewing the past, children lend to telescope 
time. For example, as a third-grade teacher was discussing with the class the 
tragic assassination of President Kenciedy, a child asked, "Did you feel sad, 
too, when Lincoln was shot?" The process of helping children obtain accurate 
lime concepts (s b gradual one extending over a period of several years. The 
young child In the primary grades Is concerned mainly wilh the here and 
now. Therefore, the development of lime concepts should begin with the 
study of events close to his personal experiences. The bearing of the past 
upon the present should be made clear. 

Although children in the primary grades have already gained a wide variety 
of understandings about the past, a format study focused on an extended 
period of history Is more appropriate for intermediate and upper-grade pupils. 
On the primary level, studies of historical periods are usually of brief duration, 
with little attempt made to probe the depths. For elementary school chiidren. 
holidays and special events provide an ideal setting for the study of historical 
ideas. Discussions and other activities in connection vrilh such observances 
as- Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays, Rag Day, Columbus Day, and 
Veterans Day are of particular value if based on accurate historical fact. 
These kinds of obsen/ances can do much to acquaint the child wilh his rich 
cultural heritage end help him grow fn hfs appreciation of it 
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History continues to occupy a posititm of importance In the elementary 
school. It is true that there are many forms of history loo advanced to have 
meaning (or elementary pupils. Bui history has many aspects which can be 
approached In meaningful ways by children. History Is all around children: 
therefore, they enter school with some cortcepts. though Incomplete, about 
the past. If the teacher recognizes this fad. much more can be done earlier 
in the school experiences of the chltd to extend his understanding of historical 
concepts. 


Contributions of Geography to the Social Studlea 

The teaching o( geography \n the elementary schools ol the nation can be 
traced back to a period of time immediately following the American Revolu- 
tion. when the first textbooks in geography were published. During the nine- 
teenth century, geography was taught as a separate subiecl. and the emphasis 
of study was upon the physical environment and place location. Children 
were taught the size and shape of major countries, the location of principal 
cities, rivers, and mountams, and the names of the major products of each 
country studied. This traflitionaJ pattern of teaching geography persisted well 
into the twentlelh century. By the early t920s the Inferdisciplinary approach 
to teaching the social studies wres generally accepted by the more progressive 
school systems throughout the nation. This approach provided for the Integra- 
tion of subject matter In which basic Ideas from each of the social science 
disciplines were funciionaliy related for more effective and meaningful learn- 
ing. It was held, and rightly so. that ''imegratmg*’ material from related disef- 
ptines In the study of a topic or problem could broaden the subject otterlngs 
without a corresponding loss in depth and understanding Tor example, many 
felt that one need not lose the distinctive method ol geographical reasoning 
merely because geographic ideas were taught m relation to historical facts 
and reasoning. 

Unfortunately, early attempts at integrating knowledge from the various 
social sciences were not always successful, and in many cases, this resulted 
in a gradual lessening of emphasis upon geographic understandings In some 
schools, the teaching of geography became incidental in nature and was all 
but lost By World War It, the need lor trained geographers became acute 
It soon became evident that the school had failed to provide students an 
adequate foundation of knowledge in this important area of study It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the past quarter of a century has been marked by 
an increasing Interest in providing improved instruction in geography at all 
levels of the school curriculum. 

Methods of InQuiry in Geography / As previously noted, geog- 
raphy is a discipline recognized by its methods of investigation as well as by 
its subject matter. However, its real uniqueness lies in the manner in which if 
approaches the study of geographical phenomena. Each of the social science 
disciplines has to some extent rts own methods of research, its own methods 
of collecting, comparing, and presenting data. The possibility of having ele- 
mentary pupils learn a mode of inquiry and practice some of the methods 
used by scholars in the various disciplines is a new and exciting concept in 
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teaching efemenfary school social studies. The purpose is not to develop 
miniature social scientists but rather to help pupils develop the abilities to 
think geographically or hisioricaily. and so on. in approaching problems. 

Geographic inquiry is recognized by its point of view and by Its methods 
of investigation. To the geographer, these are known as the regional concept 
Of the regional method The concept of region has brought a nev/ unity to the 
field of geography. Geographers see the regional method as an approach to 
selecting and studying area! distinctions: the uniqueness of areas and varia- 
tions from place to place in physical and cultural environments. Anything 
which is irregularly distributed over the earth’s surface is of concern to 
geographers, for it is through studying the uneven distribution of resources 
over the face of the earth end their relationships to the human condition that 
the geographer seeks to create meaning end significance 

Briefly, the steps involved in an objective sUidy of geographic phenomena 
Include the identification of the purpose of the study, determining the dimen- 
sions of fhe region to be analyzed in terms of stated purposes, coffect/ng, 
recording, analyzing, and communicating data through the use of various 
analytical techniques and tools common to the field of geography. Gopsill 
describes the geographer's method of Inquiry as follows; 

1 To observe or to seek information 

2 To record what has been found 

3 To reason about these observations and to draw relevant 

conclusions from them.* 

As the historian, ihe geographer collects objective data from a variety of 
sources Gut whereas the historian organizes ideas in relation to time, geog- 
raphers organize sub/ecf mstfer spafially. When the geographer selects a 
specific region or area tor study, he begins collecting information about it 
from many sources. Much of his information comes from firsthand observa- 
tions. descriptive reports of places, statistical tables, charts, maps, and 
photographs. 

The geographer relies most heavily upon the firsthand observation and 
study of an area for data concerning it. To study a landscape in the open is 
the most effective way to learn geography because it is through this means 
that one may obtain Ihe most accurate descriptions of land forms. The geog- 
rapher, therefore, spends a good portion of his time In the field mapping and 
taking notes. Maps are important tools of the geographer, and he must be an 
expert in cartographic or map-maWng skills. Me uses a number of different 
kinds of map projections to record his ^servations, to study relationships, 
and to communicate some of his findings The Information he records on 
maps is laler combined with thal collected by aerial photographs and by 
other means tbr ilirtrter anaiysfe amj’ sAioy. t evN/nes tfte getjgrsphh 

method of investigation. 

Elementary school children can be introduced to geographic concepts and 
can learn to think geographically In the early grades • Simple geographic 

• Q. H Copsilt. TftB Teaching ol Ceographr (New Yrwk. Si Man'n'B Press. 1958). d. 18 

* See CKepier S tor a more detailed dieeutaien erf the eerarol concepts of ceograpiiy end leach. 
Ing map end globe skins to children. 
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problems can be Introduced In the elementary grades which will require that 
children use the basic research methods of geographic inquiry For example, 
children can be engaged in a regional study whtch will require that they con- 
sult a variety of specialized sources for information and data concerning It 
They may go into the field on a study trip to obtain firsthand information, and 
they may learn to use various geographic (oofs such as maps and globes in 
analyzing data The process of tdenlif^ng associated phenomena and draw- 
ing conclusions and inferences from these associations is the essence of 
learning to think geographically. 


Coniribullont oi Economics to Iht Sodst Studiet 

For many years economics has been taught on a lirnited basis In the ele- 
mentary schools. Although called by many dlHerent names, economic con- 
cepts have been present in the curriculum. For example, in the expandmg- 
environment approach to the social studies. chHdren have studied such basic 
human activities of mankind as "prooucing. excfianging. and consuming,” 
which represent a study of economic Ideas. But there is widespread agree- 
ment among educators thal there Is need today for Irnptoved programs and 
teaching In this vital area, particularly on the elementary level. Someone has 
said that our general lack of understanding of economic knowledge Is the 
ninth wonder of the world. 

fn the increasingly complex society to which we live, the need for improved 
economic understanding has been the subject of discussion in business, 
financial, and government circles. Ernest O. Metby, former dean of the New 
York University School of Education, stated: 

Democracy will live If it works and It will qia if it does not work. 
Moreover, regardless of what democracy may do In the cultural 
and human relations area. H It fails on the economic front it 
will most certainly go down In defeat. If. then, we are Interested 
In the survival or our way of life, there is no kind of education 
more Important than that which seeks to make the average 
Amsnean Jnfelligcnl about our economic system end effective 
83 a citizen in relalion to It. 

Economics Is concerned with the study of the way In which societies pro- 
duce, drstrrbufc. exchange, and consume goods and services to meet human 
needs end wants. All people, from the time they get up m the morning until 
they go to bed at night, are engaged In a number of decisions and problems 
rotated to economic matters. Children are naturally moiivaled to team eco- 
nomic concepts because of the close relationship of these principles to their 
daily lives. Children’s experiences touch cn every one pf the social cciences 
but ore particularly rich in dements cf ecortomic imporisnco. The child and 
h.'s family face a censlsnj succession of eewtemic prcblefTts. Vitoat should 
they buy at the grocery store? Who should ge* the next pair of shoes? Should 
the family spend or save? And is It Important to give up this to get that? This 
kind ol knowledge is Important In the Gild's world and Wiii continue to be so 
all his eduU life. 
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Thousands of teen-agers loin the part-time work force each year. Even 
elementary school-age children are making money by delivering newspapers, 
mowing lawns, and helping with various tasks around the home. Thus young 
people are an Important force m the market for foods, beverages, clothing, 
cosmetics, recreation, and transportation. Producers of goods and services 
strive to ptease this market with advertising campaigns geared to the Interests 
of young people. It is of critical importance, therefore, that the youth of our 
country gain an understanding of some of the basic principles of economics. 
There seems to be almost a complete lack of understanding or a serious 
economic illiteracy among our population about economic principles associ- 
ated with credit buying, money and banking. Insurance, and the stock market. 
Many American families face serious tirrancial problems because their credit 
has enabled them to buy beyond what they can afford. Our schools are turn- 
ing out a well-educated generation of Americans with high earning powers. 
Yet many of our high school and college graduates have never had a course 
in economics. 


Economic \nquity in Bemeniary Oatstooms / Although every- 
one is enmeshed in economic decisions in his daily life, those decisions do 
not necessarily lead to an understanding of the fundamental ideas in eco- 
nomics. To have economic understanding means that one has acquired 
certain "ways of thinking" about economic problems and has developed the 
ability to deal with economic problems irt an organized scientific way. Eco- 
nomics Is a social science that seeks to define and analyze a problem by 
scientific methods and then to determine, as far as possible, the conse- 
quences of following a given tine of action As in the study of geographic or 
historical probtems. economic inquiry requires skill In problem-solving and 
in analytical thinking The development of these skills requires a long process 
of conditioning and experience in using them This development should begin 
in kindergarten and grade 1 of the primary grades 
Through games, dramatization, discussion, and other learning experiences 
children can be introduced to the fundamental idea relationships of economic 
knowledge during their earliest school years. As they proceed into the upper 
grades, teachers can help relate their increasingly sophisticated experiences 
to this fundamental knowledge. Children in the elementary school can 
become aware of many basic economic relationships Amorig the most im- 
portant of these are: 

1 The scarcity concept Every society faces a conflict between 
unlimited wants and limited resources People want more than 
they can have Human wants, desires, and demands for goods 
and services always exceed the resources available to meet 
Vnose demands TUHiftmenX is deXerm'sned by preference, in- 
come. and price. 

2 The specializatron of labor Division of labor eases the 
conflict but makes people more dependent upon each other 
for products. 

3 Interdependence makes trading necessary This requires a 
market To facilitate trade, men have developed monetary sys- 
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terns and methods of trsnsportatlon. Also, rules or laws have 
been enacted to help regulate trade in an orderly fashion, 

4 The development of methods for deciding what to produce, 
how much to produce, how to produce, and who will receive 
what f$ produced. 

5 The development of the market as a means of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers together, resulting in decisions as to 
what and how much to produce. 

6 The modification of the market by the government to promote 
economic growth, stability, security, freedom, and iustice (see 
Figure 2). 

These fundamental Idea relationships of economics are basic to any study 
in this area In that they provide a frameworlr of knowledge around which 
Instruction on all grade levels Is organized. There are a variety of sources 
available to the teacher, which may help In identifying the more specific 
content drawn from these fur\damenlal understandings ‘ 

Following this pattern of organization, some of ihe basic principles of eco- 
nomics can be introduced In an elementary way to children at the beginning 
of their school experiences. The same fundamental Ideas will be revisited in 
more compfex forms at fater stages fn Ihe educetionai program. Presenting 
the fundamentals of economics In this manner will provide children with a 
much more meaningful and usable kind of knowledge than that which may 
be obtained from a program based on a somewhat random selection of eco* 
nomic concepts to be taught at various grade levels. 


Contrit)ullon« of Anthropology to the Social SUitflas 

Anthropology has been defined as “the science of man and his works." It is 
concerned dfrecify with the study of the relationships between man and culture 
(see Figure 3). The major concerns of the social scientists working in the area 
of anthropology are outlined by Servey as follows: 

As an area of study, anthropology is a social science which 
rigorously attempts to define mar* realistically and scientifically. 
The social scientists worldng In the area of anthropology strive 
to learn how man has come to be what he is as a species. They 
study the structure of the institutions developed by man as 
reflected in his artifacts, his behaviors, hts beliefs, and values. 

' The more they can feam of hfs fnslifutions, the more clearly 

they can define men as reflected in his culture. At times they 
seek to know why culture Is the way it is, to know its sig- 
nificant Innovations and their sources. Are the innovations 
crystallized expressions of the unique culture, or are they 
borrowed from neighboring orvisiting cultures? Anthropologists 
have no concern for what man should be, only for what he is. 
To discover ihis. fhey observe and record carefutfy, infenn'ew 
perceptively, end examine In detail artifacts obtained In many 
ways. The purpose of their Investigation Is to construct a 
mirror that accoraleJy rejects man so that he may recognize 

* Sea "New Developments in Economies” discutsse In Cnapter 2. 
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and know himsetf wherever he way be. When man can under- 
stand himself in terms of his culture, the members of his own 
culture cannot be alien to him. nor can the members of any 
other culture.* 

Anthropology has had a minor place in the social studies during the past, 
but today some of the most stimulating new programs are oriented to devel- 
oping anthropological concepts. Some time ago Spindlec pointed out the im- 
portance of anthropology in the elementary curriculum as follows: 

Anthropology — a subject until now studied mainly in colleges 
. . . can make art important contribution to the social-studies 
curriculums of elementary and secondary schools. . . . 
Teachers may at first find it difHcuIt to use anthropological 
knowledge In their teaching, and many have trouble acquiring 
the needed new materlats. But the pioneering ettort will be 
worth the struggle. Our children will be the winners when well- 
informed teachers are able to offer them learning opportunities 
in social studies enriched by the contributions from anthro- 
pology.' 


Coniribulloni of Political Selene* to the Social Studtea 

The scope o1 political science is broad and complex in nature; therefore, no 
simple definition of It can be given. Its direct concerns are with the study of 
political systems. Political science is a field of inquiry in which social scien- 
tists seek to extend man's knowledge about how to establish and maintain 
public authority In pollilcal systems both complex and simple A major area 
of Investigation is concerned with gaining an understanding of the relation- 
ships between the governors and the governed. In a highly complex society, 
these relationships cover a wide range of problems and Issues. In collecting 
and ana!y 2 lng data political scientists employ a wide variety of objective 
methods. These consist mainly of historical analysis, observation of behavior, 
interviews, and statislical analysis. 

According to Jarolimek. for purposes of the elementary school curriculum 
political science Is concerned with the study of government, political proc- 
esses. and political decision-making * In the past, on the elementary level, 
many of the fundamental ideas of political science have been neglected in 
Inslnrctlonal programs (see Figure 4) Tradiuonalty, a course In civics has 
been taught In the upper grades, generally on the ninth-grade level, with the 
main emphasis upon a description of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of government. 

Research by Easton and Hess has shown that chitdrer\*s attitudes toward 
and concept of government are formed fairly early in life with the fmly 
formative years being between Iho ages of 3 and 13 * Not only do the child's 
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attiludes and concepts about government begin to take form before the 
elemenfary school years, but by the ttme he reaches high school age his 
basic political orientations are well established. The evidence indicates that 
little change in these orientations is likely to occur during the high school 
years. In other words poiilical teaming begins earlier than has often been 
recognized, and the task is to expand upon this early learning and give it a 
firm basts before inadequacies become solidly entrenched. It seems that dur- 
ing the years that the child is in the elementary school, he is relatively flexible 
in his political outlook — making these years the extremely critical ones for in- 
struction in the fundamentals of governmental process. 

As it relates to the elementary school, political science Is basically a social 
science dealing with government in a democracy. The complete scope of the 
program on the elementary level includes three basic dimensions. First, help- 
ing children practice the ways of democracy in the classroom. Civic literacy 
and social concern are coupled with certain skills, habits, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions. and understandings necessary for participation in constructive social 
life by actual living in a social situation in a classroom that is itself a democ- 
racy. When confronted by challenging problems, children develop independ- 
ence, grow in power to meet situations, and leam to choose wisely, to think 
and act responsibly, to cooperate, to respect the rights ol others, to be 
tolerant, to challenge dubious and unsupported statements, and to acquire 
the other characteristics essential to effective citizenship in a democratic 
society. Second, providing opportunities for children to understand the mean- 
ing behind democratic symbols and ceremonies by taking part In the rituals 
of our democratic society. Third, helping children develop concepts and 
understandings about the processes and institutions of government at the 
local, state, national, and international levels 
In the primary grades, pupils leam many social science ideas Indirectly or 
in relation to other Ideas For example, through a study of the roles of the 
various members of the family, the child may leam that the forces which keep 
the family together are similar to those important to the larger society. In the 
later grades, social science ideas are teamed both directly and indirectly. At 
this level more can be done ir» direct teaching of the manner in which our 
system ot govemmer^t functions 


Contribution* of Sociology to Ui* Social Studie* 

Sociology is a science concerned with the study of man’s group behavior. 
I! is a study which focuses upon social groups, their internal forms, and the 
processes that tend to maintain or change these forms of organization More 
specifically, the special concerns of socratogy are with social organization, 
why and how groups form, bow ditterenl kinds ot groups function, sub- 
cultures. social classes, and the relations between various groups in society, 
as indicated in Figure 5 

Sociology contributes a sigmncanl amount of content to the elementary 
school social studies program, "niis is paiticularty true in the primary grades, 
where the focus of study has traditionally been on the structure and role of 
some of the basic institutions ol our society the family, the school, and 
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neighborhood and community workers Through the study of various institu- 
tions and communities of men, pupils can acquire basic learning about social 
interdependence. Thus the foundations can be laid in the primary grades for 
the later study of group influences upon the individual’s attitudes toward 
society’s values and norms, which ultimately determine the direction of social 
reforms. 

In recent years there has been a major reshaping of the weli-esfablished 
disciplines and substantial growth in the newer ones. Important contributions 
to the social studies curriculum are now coming from fields of study such as 
social psychology, philosophy, jurisprudence, and ethics. Although these 
fields provide little of the basic content to be studied by elementary pupils, 
they contribute richly Irt a supportive sense to the overatl program. Social 
psychology is directly concerned with the effects of group life on the be- 
havior of the individual. Social psychologists have contributed much to our 
knowledge of group processes and how teachers can work most effectively 
with children In group projects. Understanding of the effects of group pres- 
sure on individual behavior, attitudes, and values also has many implications 
tor social studies methodology. 

The basic concern of philosophy is the search for truth Much work in the 
social studies deals with values, questions regarding right and wrong of 
events, acceptable means of attaining goals, and understanding differences 
between statements of fact and opinion. 

Too, other fields of inquiry outside the social sciences, the natural sciences 
and the humanities, make significant contributions to the social studies. These 
bring within the range of the elementary school new opportunities for 
broader curricula In the social studies, which will help children build a more 
effective framework of basic ideas about human behavior and the nature of 
our complex world. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The social studies should not be thought of as synonymous with social educa- 
tion. Social education is broader in scope than social studies in that it re- 
lates to the total Interpersonal social life of the child It has to do with the 
social learnings a child acquires at school, at home, and in the various groups 
with which he is associated Obviously the social studies program alone 
cannot carry the entire load of social education Each subject taught during 
the day must make some contribution to the development of positive social 
learnings EJeyond this, such learning requires the cooperation of the home, 
community, and social groups within the commurtity to which the child be- 
longs to be successful The cwnplete process of socialization is beyond the 
scope btfnBdicmeTftary socWi diuPies program 


D8JECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Objectives represent the goals that are to bo achieved through the curriculum, 
and they should be in harmony with the philosophy of the school and with 
the values and ideals of the culture in which the school operates All school 
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pracilces and learning experiences should flow into the general objectives, as 
a tributary stream flows into a river, and contribute effectively to the accom- 
plishment of major outcomes. Often social study guides are developed with 
no consistent connection between general objectives, lesson objectives, and 
the learning activities. 

In the worldwide ideological conflict (he United States of America stands as 
a leader of nations seeking lo maintain and extend freedom to an people of 
the world. The perpetuation of freedom In the world and in our own country 
depends In great measure on the success of society in educating its members 
In the underlying values, loyalties, and principles of a free society based on a 
democraffc way of life. The schools have been charged with the specific 
responsibility to teach the ways of democracy to each new generation and to 
become laboratories where children can practice democracy in a meaningful 
way. Because of the nature of its subject matter, the social studies program 
has been most directly concerned with the accomplishment of this lofty aim. 
The knowledge, loyalties, and behaNrfor essential to the perpetuation of our 
democratic society cannot be inherited — in every case they must ba learned 
Each child must learn tor himself the bahavtors and understandings necessary 
for affective particlpaf/on in a democratic society; they cannot be just handed 
to him as if on a platter. It is a somewhat frightening tact that we always stand 
within one generation ol losing our democratic way of life or seeing it erode 
away. This underlines the Importance of the role of the social studies In a 
democratic society. The social studies, unlike the more neutral social science 
disciplines which select data without regard to personal value commitments, 
must serve the utllllarlan purposes lo which the school or the community 
subscribes. 

It Is generally agreed that the most Inclusive aim of the social studies Is to 
help young people learn the ways of democratic citizens and to work for the 
continued improvement of conditions within the society in which they live. 
There remains, however, considerable dillerence of opinion among educators 
as to what constitutes the "good citizen” and what approaches lo teaching 
citizenship are best. The most unsophisticated advocates of "citizenship" 
education have Insisted that the whole social studies program must be 
oriented toward developing good and responsible citizens, even to the extent 
of selecting only that content which will Inculcate allegiance to the values of 
democracy. More intelligent proponents of this Important aim would hold a 
much different view of the requirements of citizenship education They would 
view the development of a good citizen as a much more complex task than 
that of transforming education Into irwloctrination and would insist on a 
social studies curriculum addressed to rmWpta objectives — ail of which 
would ellectively conlribule to the ultimate development of a democratic 
citizen or the goals of a democratic society. 

No two authorities state social studies objectives in exactly the same way. 
Most agree, however, that the objectives can be classified under four general 
headings: (1) gaining knowledge and understandings that describe and ex- 
plain human society. (2) developing Intellectual curiosity and critical think- 
ing. (3) acquiring social values and attitudes, and (4) developing sociat study 
skills. 
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Gaining Knowledga and Undatalandlng 

At long last a sensible balance is being achieved in the social studies between 
content to be learned and the processes of learning. Prior to the 1920s there 
was an overemphasis on the memonratton of specific, unrelated (actual detail, 
with almost complete disregard for the development of understanding and 
meaning, intellectual inquiry, or objectives other than content achievement. 
The progressive education movement, wrWch came into ascerrdancy in the 
1920s and early 1930s. was essentially a rebellion against this meaningless 
and sterile kind of learning. This movement introduced a new approach to 
learning that placed greater emphasis on the processes of learning and on 
the child as an individual. This new emphasis in Its extreme form, however, 
minimized somewhat the importance of basic subject-matter content and 
produced a curriculum that was to some extent defective in the quality of 
content. 

In recent years scholars and educators have worked together to Identify 
basic concepts from ihe social scierrces lhal would provide ihe subject-matter 
emphasis for the elementary school social studies. Thus, an emphasis on 
content has returned, but it is important in planning social studies objectives 
that the right kind of balance be maintained between content, process, and 
Ihe nature o1 ihe learner. 

If students are to acquire the needed knowledge and understandings for 
effective living in the complex society of today, which includes an understand* 
Ing of many cultures in the world, it is necessary duting their elementary 
school experience to introduce a wide range of concepts not only from history 
and geography but also from anthropology, economics, and the other fields 
of the social sciences. Although mastery of content is one of the important 
outcomes of learning, knowledge for its own sake cannot be considered a 
proper educational goal. To be of value, knowledge requires application to 
life and utilization in constructive lines of behavior. The ability of a person to 
make wise decisions is directly based upon the knowledge he possesses. 

It is not always easy to identify precisely me kinds of knowledge a child 
must acquire to becorne an effective citizen Nevertheless, the following 
general objectives related to tmowtedge and understanding are important 
for the social studies: 

1 A basic understanding of the cultural history, geographical, 
political, economic, and social factors of greatest importance 
to the child's own society 

2 A basic understanding of the major world cultures and 
culture areas selected to represwit varying beliefs and practices 
and different stages of development 

3 A basic understanding of the growing interdependence of 
individuals, groups, and peoples of the world 

4 A basic understanding of economic resources both natural 
and human and how to make the most intelligent use of the 
natural environment 

5 A basic understanding ot the role of home, school, church, 
government, and other social institutions in human affairs 

6 An understanding and knowledge of a basic social studies 
vocabulary. 
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Developing Intellectual Curioalty and Critical Thinking 
A second important objective of the social studies is the deveiopment of a 
Spirit of inquiry and more effective ways of thinking The importance of 
developing Individuais capabie of cnticat thinking scarcely needs to be 
emphasized. In a complex technological society such as ours in which 
Changes are faking place at a rapid rate, the accomplishment of this objeclivo 
fn the schools takes on new importance. Educators have long been in agree- 
ment that children need to learn how to think; however, this objective has 
not been implemented as effectively as it might have been, because so little 
has been known about the nature of the developmental sequence in thinking. 
The ability to think critically cannot be taught all at once; it is a long-range 
goal requiring some continuity at each grade level and within each subjeci- 
malter area. 

Developing independent thinking requires many differer^l processes, in- 
cluding those ol observing, questioning, experimenting, interpreting, in- 
vestigating, searchlrjg. calculal/ng. and applying Recenlfy a considerable 
amount of research has been done relative to the Improvement of thought 
processes. Hilda Taba'® worked with teachers and children in Contra Costa, 
California, where she was interested in whether training could make it pos- 
sible to develop logical thought operations at an earlier age To achieve 
this objective an analysis was made of the various tasks involved in thinking. 
Three different tasks were identified, namely; 

1 Concept formation, or the ways Jo which students can infer* 
relate end organize discrete bits of information to develop ab* 
stract concepts (eg., the concepts of cultural change, of 
Interdependence, end of standard of living) 

2 Inductive deveiopment of generalizations, or the ways In 
which siudenis inierpret data end make Iriferences that go 
beyond what fs given direcllY In the data 

3 Application of principles, or the ways in which students use 
acquired knowledge— facts end generalizations — to explain 
new phenomena, to make predictions, and lo formulate 
hypotheses. 

These tasks provide a developmental sequence in ihinking and become 
Increasingly abstract. A leaching strategy was developed for moving pupils 
to the higher levels of thinking. Certain ideas evolved from this study that 
seem important if teachers are lo be effective In developing independent 
thinking. Some ol these are as follows; 

The "seeking" functions of leaching assume a grealer im- 
portance than those of "giving." This reverses the usual role 
of the teacher. 

The rofe of questions becomes crwcljf The type of questions 
asked by Cie teacher limits or releases the mental operations 
performed, the points to be explored, and the modes of thought 
students learn. 

Some pupl/s require a great deaf more concrete Informa'ion be- 
fore being able to move to the f»ext level of thinking 
" Hiid* 7»ta 7eitr>tirt Hawooo* *ar £)#*w/>unf 3001*1 SV«rei {Bom ng. Mats : A<!JiS5->. 
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Thus the teacher must lime his questions used in the lifting 
of thought levets according to his diagnosis of the ''readiness" 
of his class to move up to the next level of thinking. 

Attempts to lilt thought levels prematurely may result in either 
confusion or regression. 

The teacher must understand the structure and sequence of 
the thinking process and have a thorough understanding of 
the content being taught. 

Opportunities lor learning experiences or questions are needed 
on each level ol the processes to establish firm thinking at this 
level. This is a dillerent type of learning from "instantaneous" 
learning, such as memonzing a historical dale. 

It would seem that stow learners can achieve a higher level of 
formal thought provided they can examine a greater number 
of concrete instances than are now provided by most teachers. 
Open-ended but focused questions are needed Open-ended 
questions set a focus and allow the students to respond in 
terms of their own perceptions. 

It would appear that students can be trained in the stages of 
thought at an earlier age than previously supposed possible ' ' 

Closely related research on developing thmkmg is that of Suchman.'^ who 
devised an inquiry development program designed to stimulate and sustain 
inquiry by students m elementary classrooms m developing their skill in the 
pursuit of new understanding and meaning through the process ot inquiry. 
A chief purpose of Suchman's inquiry training is to make children more 
autonomous learners by developing skills m questioning, thinking, verifying, 
and applying knowledge. The teacher plays a key role m this process. The 
teacher must create a free environment which allows the learner to pursue 
new meaning and new understanding in his own way, to construct theories 
and explanations in his own ternis, and to progress at a rate that satisfies the 
learner. In total, the teacher's role is to (1) stimulate and challenge the 
students to think, (2) Insure freedom of operation, (3) provide support for 
inquiry, (4) diagnose difficulties and help students overcome them, and (5) 
identify and use the "teachable moments" when new organizers can be 
introduced most effectively 

The task of helping youth grow in thetr ability to think rationally, of course, 
cannot be limited to the learning experiences provided by the social studies 
or any one subject-matter area. To be completely elfective it will require a 
form of integration or pooling of forces for this development in all subiect- 
matter areas no matter how diverse the content of these subjects 

In this category of general obiectives it is important that the teacher help 
children develop the following kinds of attitudes and abilities 


1 An interest m and acquaintance with the methods of inquiry 
used by social scientists in their respective fields 

2 A commitment to doubting, questioning, and reconstruction 


" See Hilda Tabs, Samuel Levme. and Freeman Bger TAina 
Cdooeralive Pesearch Pfojeci No 1S74. US Onico ot Edi 
cisco State College, I9«a) 

‘ij. n.cha'd Sucnrnan, Oeveioping rrquhy (Chicago Sen 


n f/eme<V3ry Scfiool COilOien. 
:n (San Francisco San Fran- 

Researcl* Associates, 1966). 
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3 Adesifeto utilize thosclenitfic method 

4 An understanding of the purpose and procedures of Inquiry — 
developing a mode of inquiry or involvement process whereby 
students "learn how to learn 


Acquiring Social Values and Atdtudes 

The area of social values and otiiiudes is of the greatest concern to those who 
are oriented to a social-living approach to the social studies or to an ap- 
proach that places greatest emphasis upon the social development of the 
child and upon learning the ways of a democratic society. 

A body of research evidence indicates that the value systems of students 
develop earfy in life The values children learn at home, in their peer groups, 
and in church before they begm school, and then in the elementary grades 
have the greatest effect In guiding their future behavior By the time students 
reach high school and college age their value systems are quite firmly estab- 
lished. After this lime, values change slowly, and It becomes increasingly 
more difficult to effect the desired changes. The elementary school, therefore, 
and particularly teachers of the social studies, can be a positive influence in 
modifying and changing hestffe. tmdemocraWc, end anf/social aftitudas of 
children. 

In the past the school curricutum has stressed fact-finding to the exclusion 
of the study and development of values. Often only meager learning ex- 
periences have been provided by which values might be learned This has 
produced a dangerous pseudo-neutialiiy toward such critical Issues as 
minority relations, racial problems, end patriotism, which (ace our society 
today, fn all too many cases, it has been hoped that proper altitudes end 
values would emerge as a by-product of obtaining the knowledge objectives. 

It Is little wonder, then, that we have not been as effective In this area of 
teaching as we might have been. 

The classificalion of objectives in the aifectrve domain is made easier by 
distinguishing the different kinds of values with which this objective concerns 
Itself. Getzels'^ has identified two different kinds’ those representing the 
democratic creed fn American society, which he calls the '‘sacred values," 
and those that he calls the "secular values," which guide dally conduct in 
our society and shape American character. 

The following objectives stem directly from the basic tenets of American 
' democracy end are representative of the "sacred values" of grealesl concern 
to the social studies: 

1 An abiding faith in oor democratic beliefs — the free agency 
of man, the dignity and worth of the Indfviduaf. justice, the right 
to assemble, freedom of religion, government by the citizenry, 
and other basic values 

2 A willingness to sacrtfice for these concerns or principles 

3 Open-mindedness and respect for the opinions of others 


. W Getzels, "Th» Acquisition of Valun hr School ai 
v £ra, ec*. F. S Chase and H. A. Andafaon — 
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Thus the leachef must time his questions used in the lifting 
of thought levels according to his diagnosis of the "readiness” 
of hts class to move up to the next level of thinking. 

Attempts to lift thought levels prematurely may result in cither 
confusion or regression. 

The teacher must understand the structure and sequence of 
the thinking process and have a thorough understanding of 
the content being taught. 

Opportunities for learning experiences or questions are needed 
on each level of the processes to establish firm thinking at this 
level. This is a different type ol learning from "instantaneous” 
teaming, such as memonttng a WstoricaT date. 

II would seem that slow learners can achieve a higher level of 
formal thought provided they can examine a greater number 
of concrete instances than are now provided by most teachers. 
Open-ended but focused questions are needed Open-ended 
questions set a focus and allow the students to respond in 
terms of their own perceptiorrs 

It would appear that students can be trained in the stages of 
thought at arr earlier age than previously supposed possible." 

Closely related research on developing thmkmg is that of Suchman.'* who 
devised an Inquiry development program designed to stimulate and sustain 
inquiry by students in elementary classrooms in developing their skill in the 
pursuit of new understanding and meaning through the process of Inquiry. 
A chief purpose of Suchman's inquiry training is to make children more 
autonomous learners by developing skills in questioning, thinking, venfyingi 
and applying knowledge. The teacher plays a key role m this process. The 
teacher must create a free environment which allows the learner to pursue 
new meaning and new understanding in his own way. to constnict theories 
and explanations in his own terms, and to progress at a rale that satisfies the 
[earner. In total, the teacher’s role is to (1) stimulate and challenge the 
students to think, (2) insure freedom ol operation. (3) provide support for 
inquiry. (4) diagnose difficulties and help students overcome them, and (5) 
identify and use the "teachable moments" vvhen new organizers can be 
introduced most effectively 

The task of helping youth grow m their ability to think rationally, of course, 
cannot be limited to the teaming experiences provided by the social studies 
or any one subject-matter area To be completely elfective it will require a 
form of integration or pooling of forces lor U»is development in all subject- 
matter areas no matter how diverse the content of these subjects. 

In this category of general objectives 'it is important that the teacher help 
children develop the following kinds of attitudes and abilities- 


1 An interest it> and acquaintance with the methods of inquiry 
used by social scientists in their respective fields 

2 A comtnitmenl to doubting, questioning, and reconstruction 


" Se4 Hilda Taba, S 
Cooca'alive Resear... . 

CISCO Slate Co'iege. 1964) 

'*J Richard Suchman. Developing ITKiulrf (Chicago Science 




s, 1966), 
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3 A desire to utilize the scientific method 

4 An understanding of the (wrpose and procedures of inquiry — 
developing a mode of inquiry or Involvement process whereby 
students ■'learn how to learn 


Aequiring Social Values and Allitudes 

The area of social values and attitudes is of the greatest cortcem to those who 
are oriented to a social-living approach to the social studies or to an ap- 
proach that places greatest emphasis upon Ihe soda) developmeni o1 the 
child and upon learning the ways of a democratic society 

A body of research evidence indicates that the value systems of students 
develop early in life The values children Icam at home, In their peer groups, 
and In church before they begin school, and then in the elementary grades 
have the greatest effect In guiding their future behavior. By the time students 
reach high school and college age their value systems are quite firmly estab- 
lished. After this time, values change slowly, and It becomes increasingly 
more difficult to effect the desired changes. The elementary school, therefore, 
end particularly teachers of Ihe social studies, can be a positive influence in 
modifying and changing hostlie. undemocratic, and antisocial attitudes of 
children. 

In the past the school curriculum has stressed fact-finding to the exclusion 
Of the siitdy and Oevalopment of values. Often only meager learning ex- 
periences have been provided by which values might be learned. This has 
produced a dangerous pscudo-neuirahty toward such critical issues as 
minority relations, racial problems, and patriotism, which face our society 
today. In all too many cases, it has been hoped that proper attitudes and 
values would emerge as a by-product of obtaining the knowledge objectives, 

It Is little wonder, then, that v/e have not been as effective in this area of 
teaching as we might have been. 

The classification of objectives In the affective domain is made easier by 
distinguishing the different kinds of values with which this objective concerns 
itself, Getzeis’^ has identified hvo different Wnds: those representing the 
democratic creed In American society, which he calls the "sacred values." 
and those that he calls the "secular values," which guide daily conduct in 
our society and shape American character. 

The following objectives stem directly trom the basic tenets of American 
democracy and are representative of the "sacred values" of greatest concern 
to the social studies; 

1 An abiding faith in our democratic beliefs — the free agency 
of man, the dignity end worth of the Individual, justice, the right 
to assemble, freedom of religion, goverrtment by the citizenry, 
and other basic values 

2 A willingness to sacrifice for these concerns or principles 

3 Open-mindedness erto respect for the opinions of others 

" J. W Cecels, "Tha AcQuisliion or Value* to Selto^ ana Society." (n The High School In the 
New Era, cas. F. S. Chase aAd H A Anoerson (Chicaso' university ot Chicago Press. 1958), 

1<6 
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4 A responsiveness to democratic values which motivate a 
person to action in ways that are conducive to the welfare of 
society and to human progress. 

Some of the "secular values" of greatest concern to the sociaf studies are 
those related to individual development, sensitivities, and feelings such as; 

1 Developing self-confidence, independence, and individuality 

2 Developing respect for work and a willingness to carry tasks 
through to successful completion 

3 Extending sensftrvifies to cutiural differences of others 

4 Learning to respond emphatically in social situations 

5 Developing a wHingness to help others and to work with 
others for desirable group goats. 


Developing Social Study Skills 

The last category of objectives in the social studies emphasizes the develop- 
ment of the skills and tools of study. Social studies instruction is ideally suited 
to the development of many of these skills Others are shared with other parts 
of the school program and can be developed throughout the school day in 
many different kinds cf learning situations To become most effective, skills 
should be utilized In practical situations where the teacher requires work 
from students in which specific skills are woven into the whole task. Skills 
tend to level off at whatever level of quality the student is permitted to display 
in his performances on a day-to-day basis The following skills and abilities 
are of major Importance: 

1 Gathering facts, organizing and interpreting information ob- 
jectively. knowing what facts are needed, how to put them 
together elfecuveiy. and how to apply them to the problem 

2 following speofic directions 

3 Planning, working at. and completing tasks 

4 Working independently 

5 Reading skills essential to effective research 

6 Libraty skiffs utilized m research 

7 Use of reference books and materials 

8 Effective writing skills 

a) TaWng meaningful class notes 

b) Outlining matenal effectively 

c) Writing meaninglul reports 

9 Interpreting graphic materials such as maps, glebes, charts, 
graphs, cartorms. and time lines 

to Organizing and presenting social studies matenais— making 
outlines and presenting effective oral and written reports 

11 Becoming an independent seeker ot truth 

12 Learning to partcipate eff^tively m a group — perceiving the 
different roles in a group, a^uming the role of leader or fol- 
lower as needed to carry out group plans, using parliamentary 
procedures effectively, and teaming effective means of evaluat- 
ing group progress 
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The Iweniieth century has so far been a period of great achievement and 
technological advancement: but ft has brought with it conllict, stress, and 
many comolex problems. We have facing os such crucial problems as the 
world struggle in the cold war; danger of atomic weapons in the hands of 
irresponsible leaders; problems of how to direct the great advances of science 
and technology toward humane ends; and conflicts related to getting along 
with others in a shrinking, interdependent world. 

Will the objectives of the new social studies prepare children to meet 
effectively the problems whrch have become their legacy In the last half of 
the twentieth century? Admittedly, this Is a different question to answer be- 
cause of the uncertain nature of the future. We are living in an era of profound 
and rapid social, economic, and technological change, This makes predic- 
tions of conditions to which the rising generation must adapt far more dif- 
ficult than ever before in the history of our country. Formerly, changes came 
about sfowfy and were counted in terms of generations Today, however, 
profound changes are taking place every few years and are constantly ac- 
celerating. One does not know what kind of world children presently enrolled 
in fhe efemenlary school wfff five In after ihe rum of ihe cenfury Even pre- 
dictions of conditions during ihe next decade would be hazardous af best, 
Nevertheless, the objectives of the social studies can be shaped to give 
children fhe best possible preparafion for an uncertain future Such prepara- 
tion will require a change of emphasis from tacts set out in advance to be 
learned to the development of concepts, skills of acquiring Information, ap' 
proprfate attitudes, critical thinking, end creative talents. Inasmuch as S-year 
olds will assume roles as resporisibte citizens twenty years from now. It Is 
possible that what Is done now in the schools, more especially In well-planned 
social study programs, may make a significant differenca to the future welfare 
of mankind. Clearly, the more effectively we can utilize the accumulated ex- 
periences of mankind as represented in the social sciences. Ihe greater our 
chances for an educated citizenry capable of protecting the democratic way of 
life and extending the benefits of democracy to all. 

Recent technological advances have changed and are changing the way 
In which man lives. However, vvhMe great scientific advances emancipate 
men in many ways which would enable them to live more fully and freely, they 
do not automaltcally ennoble life. For example, a great advance such as 
nuclear fission can bring mankind to a new age of well-being or can be used 
as a destructive force causing a great holocaust Every time new power is 
put into our bands there is a change in what we can do. out of which emerges 
questions pertaining to what we ought to do. Each step In human advance 
introduces new problems and perils along with the benefits. We owe it to 
generations yet unborn to leave an inhabitable world. But as yet we have 
not done well in learning how to control arwl use the advarvces of science 
Man’s greatest challenge since the beginning of recorded history still remains 
how to get along with others — the area In which he has failed most. Hence 
the need (or effective social study programs the elementary (evef that 
achieve all the objectives set forth. 

Time may prove to be the most critical factor tn our attempt to preserve 
freedom. In our own country problems of race and public order are becoming 
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Much dead wood in ihe term of obsolete knowledge can be eliminated 
from the social studies curriculum A r»ew selection of conierii should be made 
vihich focuses upon concepts, the basic structure of social science dis- 
ciplines, and upon skills of inquiry. The ability to use a mode of Inquiry should 
help children become solf-propelling learners and thus better prepared to 
cope with the explosion of knowledge 


Thtt Obtotetcenc* cf Detertptive Knowledpa 

In traditional assign-recite-test programs, major stress Is placed upon the 
retention of specific, and often isolated, (acts. This kind of learning, focused 
as It is upon (actual knowledge, is inefficient because much of what Is 
learned is difficult fo retain, even if U were useful Secondly, many of the facts 
teamed change rapidly and soon become outdated. For example, much of 
the factual material covered in the social studies, such as population statistics 
or production figures, change constantly. It Is a waste ot school time, there- 
fore, to dwell on bits of information or to cover a wide range of specific facts 
in hope of permanent rererrt.’orr. Rather. It would be more productive If the 
emphasis wore on a selectivity of facts refated fo the development and under* 
slanding of a given concept or principle 


The Range cf IndIvIduet Dlfftreneea end Abiliilee 

Research findings of the past fifty years have greatly Increased our under* 
standing of the growth and development characteristics of children. Among 
these findings have been those demonstrating the wide range of Indivfdual 
differences (hat exist among learnors in (he typical ciassfoom — differences 
that can be found in all aspects of development Each child Is unique and 
differs from all other Individuals noi orjiy in physics) charscierlsflcs and social 
and emotional development, but In experiential background, intelligence, end 
Interests, Any attempt, thereloro, at developing e uniform social studies cur- 
riculum that ail children must acquire at the same speed and depth of under- 
standing is (uiilc. Obviously, what Is needed Is a more flexible curriculum 
designed (o facilitate the optimum development of all pupils, the desired goal, 
by providing some means for the tndMdualization of Instnjction and for the 
use of a greater range of knowledge. 

Modern leaching in the social studies is not possible unless the teacher 
understands Jha nature of fhe learrwrs and their patterns of growth. Mos) 
teacher-training institutions require the preservice teacher to fake a number 
of courses designed to help him gain a substantial knowledge of the psycho- 
logical and physiological characteristics of the learner. Too. many good books 
are available that present this Important Information, and every teacher should 
be acquainted with them. 

As previously stated, Ihe goals of the social studies should be consistent 
with both what Is required by our society and whaf Is possible far growing 
children. In many instances, we have undereslimaled the abilities of children 
In our modem world. Bruner's idea that "any subject can be taught effectively 
In some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of development” 
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has received wide acceptance.’* If this hypothesis Is true, then the trad'tional 
read'ness concept of deferment of tnstruclion until children mature must be 
reiected in favor of this new prsnos’e This means that pupils can be in- 
troduced to the basic structure of a discipl ne as early as desired, and that 
as our ability to devise mere mean-ngful leam'ng experiences Increases, 
children wi'l be ab'e to grasp meanings that vre nevr consider too ditncutt tor 
them. 

In summary, if the new social stud'es corncutum is to meet the needs of 
children in the latter part of the twentieth century, it must be designed to 
taVe into account expandmg content, be applicable to pupils having a greater 
range of abilities, build a mare sophisticated understand ng of the world, and 
develop better skills in hijman retalions. 


OUtSTtOHS A.NO ACTWmES 

1 / Ust at least three reasons why effective teach ng of the social studies is so 
Important in loda/s world. 

2 / Ditfarentiate the terms: social studies, social sciences, and social educa- 
tion. 

3/ ^Vhat are some of the major objectives etementary school social stutfes 
should accomplish in each cl the following domains cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotof? 

4 / Obtain a number of different cuniculom guides in the social studies. Make 
a comparls^ of objectives, notmg simitanues and ditfarences 
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One cannot understand why the social 
studies have assumed their present dimensions m the elementary school 
curriculum without looking at their beginnings Nor can one speculate In- 
telligently upon possible future directions m this area without a knowledge of 
past developments, particularly over the last half century 


TYPES OF APPROACHES TO THE SOCIAL STVPIES 

Over the years many different approaches have been recognized as suc- 
cessful ones for teaching social concepts to young children The very 
nature of our decentralized educational system has fostered this kind of 
development. Dwersity in planning is desirable in a democratic country that 
seeks to educate all children to the level of their ability and to provide for a 
wide variety of needs We have prospered nationally in the social studies by 
diversity, it Is almost certain that any effort to plan in terms of a uniform na- 
tiorial curriculum or to create a single “ideal" approach to the social studies 
would fail in the face of strcmg differences of opinion among leading ecfuca- 
tors In this area as to just what the cumculum should be 
As noted, today one may find a wda variety of successful approaches to 
teaching the social studies Ho-wever. for purposes of this discussion, four 
major ones are identified and summarized' 

1 The separate-subjects approach 

2 The unifed or interdisciplinary approach 

3 The expand.ng-enwHomiieni approach 

4 The I/e-situations or social-living approach 
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grades. It is held that primary school children do not have the background 
of experience or the concepts and thought processes necessary to deal with 
the separate subjects which represent an "aduU” arrangement of subject 
matter. It is held that adaptations of this approach may be more appropriate 
for use on the junior and senior high levels. 

2. The single-subject approach does not present a realistic picture of 
peoples’ ways of living. A culture cannot be explained adequately or ac- 
curately in terms of a single discipline such as history or geography. 

3 The separate-subjects approach overemphasizes rote learning, the kind 
of learning that crammed the mmd of ywjth with miscellaneous and isolated 
bits of information but did not give him a grasp of ideas or stimulate his 
thinking. 

4. The subject-centered approach does not develop the skills essential for 
independent thinking, nor does it provide for the development of a critical 
attitude toward generalizations about human behavior. 

5. The separate-subjects approach violates several sound principles underly- 
ing effective education, it tends to treat children as though they were al! 
exactly alike, each needing the same dosage of material. 


TfieUnined Approach 

Traditional schooling came under severe attack shortly after the turn of the 
present century with the rise of the progressive education movement in 
America. Earlier statements of princtpfe by William James. John Dewey. 
Francis W. Parker, and others fnffuenceO (he rapid devefopmenl of this move- 
ment and the widespread experimentatiort with the "new education " Much of 
Dewey’s philosophy was translated into actual classroom practice by William 
Heard Kilpatrick of Teachers’ Ojiiege. Columbia University Kilpatrick, an 
educational theorist, had far greater practical influence on the development 
of the child-centered curriculum in the classroom than did his mentor, John 
Dewey. Most of the research and literature during this period supported the 
"new" education. Virtually everything found in traditional settings suffered 
under the criticisms of the progressive educationalists. 

Toward the close of the second decade of this century, rigid subject- 
matter lines began to break down and become more flexible Widespread 
recognition of the fact that maintaining separate-subject lines was Inap- 
propriate for working meaningfully with primary grade children led to eariy 
attempts at unification of the social sciences It was al this time that the 
"unified approach" based on a fusion or integration of the social sciences 
had its beginnings The earliest attempts at umncation resulted in an integra- 
tion of history and geography As knowledge in other social science fields 
increased, content from these areas was included along with history and 
geography, although to a more limited extent Under this broad arrangement 
of the social studies, significant ideas from several disciplines are brought 
to bear on the study of a given topic. The terms "fused" and "unified” are 
applied to programs that are interdisdplinary in nature Figure 6 represents a 
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best for elementary school pupils. This pattern introduces the children to the 
basic concepts and structure of many social science disciplines and provides 
them with a general background of information prior to any later specialization 
in a given lieid. 

In this approach, as in the separate-subiects approach, content to be 
learned is set out in advai^ce. Generally, a multiple-basal text provides a 
basic guide and establishes the scope and sequence of the content to be 
learned. Carefully prepared guidebooks to accompany the basic text are 
available to the teacher. They provide a teaching plan for the most effective 
use of the text and contain many useful suggestions for teaching the basic 
content. Although many welt-written social study texts are multidisciplinary 
in nature, integration of subject mailer may be accomplished without the 
domination of the textbook. For example, the teacher may develop a unit of 
work which uses a wide variety of learning experiences to convey the sub- 
ject matter to the learners. This approach involves the use of many ditierenl 
kinds of audiovisual materials, leaching aids, supplementary texts, and 
reference books. The basic text becomes one fool among many as a source 
of information. 

Regardless of the epproach used, the teacher remains the key factor irr the 
success of any program. It is safe to say that good teachers, even under a 
separate-subjects plan of organization, have always found ways to meaning* 
fully Integrate subject matter from related disciplines. Experience has shown 
that good leaching or poor teaching can lake plate under many different 
kinds of arrangement. The organizational format may be less Important to 
good teaching than the quality of the learning experiences that are employsd. 

Criticisms of tha Urtiriea Approach / Although the unified ap- 
proach Is dominant In elementary classrooms today, it has come under a 
number of criticisms. They may be listed as follows- 

1. Subject-matter specialists feel that a significant loss occurs when the 
content of their special field loses its identity under the broad label of social 
studies. 

2. The blending of several disciplines on the elementary level produces a 
hodgepodge that results in little learning 

3. It is impossible to obtain from combined courses results which are as 
good as those obtained from separate subject-matter approaches when 
measured in terms of pupil achievement in subject-matter content and social 
study skills. 

4. The unified approach, much like separate subject-matter approaches, is 
based on content set out 'in advance to be learned. Such an approach places 
little emphasis upon present life situations, current problems, problem-solv- 
ing, artd the devetopmerit of creativity. 

5. It Is also held by some educators that the unified approach to the social 
studies is characterized by unifomwty of learning tasks and that problems and 
Issues are often selected for study with relalivefy little regard for children's 
understanding or interest. 
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The ExpandJng'Envfrcnm^n} Approach 

Largely because of its logical sequence of themes beginning with the family 
and moving outward to study of the larger communities of men, and because 
the major themes ensure a continuity of learning from grade to grade, the 
expanding-environment or wldenirtg-hori 2 ons principle has. within the last 
thirty years, gained widespread acceptance on the etementary level through- 
out the country.' The popularity of this approach has been made evident by 
the fact that many textbook publishers have geared the content of elementary 
school social study texts to the scope and sftjuence of this approach 
The scope of the program refers to the "what" or "breadth'' of learning 
experiences and is defined In terms of the "basic human activities" of man- 
kind Throughout the ages there have been certain social activities or func- 
tions basic to human living in an organized society. These basic aspects of 
living, common to ell cultures, have been carried on in a variety of ways and 
effectiveness under different environmental conditions and different levels of 
civilization. They ere listed as follows. 


1 Producirig. exchanging, distributing, and consuming goods 
and services 

2 Transporting people, goods, and sen/ices 

3 Communicating information. Ideals, and feefings 
i Providing education 

5 Providing recreation 

6 Protecting and conserving life, health, property, and re- 
sources 

7 Organizing and governing 

8 Expressing and satisfying aesthetic and spiritual needs 

9 Creating new tools, technics, and Institutions.* 

Sequence has to do with the "vrfjen" or "crdert’ in which various learning 
experiences are to take place. The principle of sequence development v/hich 
has been used fn the expanding-environment approach is that of "widening 
horizons" based on a system of expanding communities beginning with the 
"family community." "niis principle has been deemed Jo be ''psychofogicafly 
correct" as It begins with a study of the "here and now." things close to the 
child or within his experiential backgrour>d. end as he gams in understanding 
and maturity moves outward to a study of people and places more removed 
from him In time and space. 

The compJele approach Is outlined In some detail by Paul R. Hanna as 
follows: 

fn the elementary schoofs, by following the whofislic and co- 
ordinated approach to the study of men living In societies, we 
design our program as follows- The sequence of themes or 
emphases is drawrt from the fact that each of us lives within 


' The railonalB lof thi* eppwsch has beeh devetoped tiy Paul R. Hanna ot Slan'om Onlvert’Ty. 
€arfy experimenfa »'ih sepfMCh conoucled tn Ihe Vi/slnla Slufl)' in 1934, eftO In Ihe 
Sania Bar&ara Siudy, eompleiod m 1940 
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a system or set ol expanding communities that starts with the 
oldest, smallest, and rnosl crucial community — ^the family In the 
center of the concentric circles — and progresses outward in 
ever widening bands through the child's neighborhood com- 
munity; the child’s local communities of city, county, and/of 
metropolis: the state community; the regions-of-states com- 
munity; and the natkmal community. The set of communities — 
lamily to nation— is a highly interdependent system; e g. the 
problems and possible solutions of the family groups are 
always colored by the larger communities of which the family 
is the smallest but cote group. Even the national community 
reaches inward, through all of the intervening bands of lesser 
communities to influence the life of the family group. . . . 

The logic ol the expanding-communilles-of-men design sug- 
gests that each larger component community be studied in 
sequence by the child. In the first grade, the child might start 
his study of the system with emphasis on his own family and 
his own schoof. As he studies each of these communities, he 
learns what phases of life are properly the concern of himself 
as a membet of these small intimate groups, He also learns that 
families need to Join families to provide, through neighborhood 
apparatuses, fire protection, food and clothing, schools, etc. 
Consequently, the child moves naturally to the third emphasis 
in the sequential structure — the neighborhood community 
which exists to provide services not available lo families or to 
the school in isolation. 

This particular social studies design may assign the study of 
the neighborhood to the second grade However, the grade 
assignment of the community to be emphasized is relatively 
unimportant: following the sequence from the lesser community 
to me next larger is the governing principle here . . . 

Over this set of expanding communities of men, we now lay 
a grid of clusters of human activities. Universally, men in groups 
have In the past, do now. and no doubt will continue to carry 
on basic human activities, here catalogued under nine head- 
ings’ protecting and conserving life and resources: producing, 
exchanging, and consuming goods and services, transporting 
goods and people, commumcalwn facts, ideas, and feelings; 
providing education; providing recreation; organizing and 
governing; expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses; and 
creating new fools, technics, and institutions Note the similarity 
of the names givCT these clusters and the names used to 
designate social science disciplines "producing, exchanging, 
and consuming" mighi as wen be labeled economics: "organiz- 
ing and governing" could bo replaced by the term political 
science, 

The point to stress here fs that the grid of basic human 
activities (essentially the regrouping of the content ol the social 
science disciptmes) re fanj over each of the expanding com- 
mun.ties of men the child studies the ways men in groups 
cany out the several basic human activities and then another. 
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this structure encourages the whoHsfic approach to the com- 
rnunity being studied A)J the Interlocking socjai science dis- 
ciplines are seen as part of the seamless v/eb that we 
experience In living In farnily or state or nation 
Possible emphases beyond the United States national com- 
munity But our suggested design for the elementary school 
social studies is, to this point in our statement, incomplete We 
have yet to complete our particular logic of expanding com- 
munities of men beyond the national community Modern 
science end technology made obsolete the once defensible 
notion that the nation Is the uftimate boundary of the system of 
expanding communities of men We know today that nations 
cannot exist as islands: some multinational values, institutions, 
lav/s, and customs ere even now appearing, while others vrait 
for the birth time when men shall find it desirable and possible 
to welcome farger-lhan-nationaf communities 
What we face today Is a new set of emerging communities of 
nations that are Increasingly important to the survival of the 
lesser national communities, l^ese largcr-than-nafionaf com- 
munities can be identified and assigned seauenfialfy to school 
grades in some such pattern as this: [See Figure 7.) 


Emphasis 

8 / U S. and Inter-American Community 

9 / U S. and Atlantic Community 

(Thera Is logic to support e reversal of Fmpheses 8 ana 9 en ihe 
grounds that Ihe Atlantic Community is of greater signilicanca 
to us) 

1 0 / U S and Pacific Community 

1 1 / U S. end World Community 


Let it be re-stressed that the sequential order of the emphases 
is more important than the assigning of tha study of a given 
community to a particular grade. One school district or state 
might telescope and assigrt both the national and the Inter- 
American communities to grade five; the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the world communities to grade six. Or another district 
might stretch (he design through grade seven, or grade eight. 
Or even grade nine, depending upwi Ihe decisions to be made 
in Ihe remaining grades of Ihe secondary school. 

Several strategies of this design should be noted here When 
the child moves beyond his national community, he is now 
focusing on the need for multinational soluliens. The social 
studies prograrn need not lake each and every one of the more 
than 20 nations in Ihe emergn^ (nter-Amcrican community for 
detailed study. The chifd should begin to observe Ihe nearly 
half-billion people fMr»g on Ihe Americari conlinenls. v/orking 
togelher through multmaiional action to create private and 
public solutions to Iheir common problems. The U S -Canadian 
iaini efforts could be studied reafisticaily- The Alliance for 
Progress could be exam'ftcd as one possible approach to the 
concern ail of us have for economic, social, end pohtlcat de- 
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velopment of our neighbors to the south, Attention would be 
given to the natuie o1 power and international policy as well as 
to cultural comparisons The history we have in common in the 
Americas of ten thousand years of Indian culture, 300 years o1 
Eurngnaa coiowzalrm, anrl l.Qfl ’^eara. of. afnin/jift (oc feiiedtiin 
and independence Is probably of greater use to our youth than 
a detailed study of the history of any single neighbor nation. 
The design calls for the larger and more universal pictures of 
emerging multinational communities.* 

It should be noted that ytis plan stresses the basic pnnciple that the se- 
quence of expanding communities should be followed in a logical order from 

• P»ui n Hanna, • Rewsmg ihe Social Studies What Is Needed?." Socat Cdueation 27: 190- 
195.Ab» 4 1963 Repftnted ptnrosssoB 
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"Iha lesser community to the next larger one.” However, the complete set of 
communities — family to world — is considered a highly Interdependent system. 
Although children are expected to follow a definite sequence of expanding 
communities, boundary lines between them are not considered to be hard 
and fast. That is, it was never mtended that children be restricted narrowly 
to a study of a given community on any grade level without reference to 
others or without expanding their horizons beyond the immediate environ- 
ment. For example, children studying the Immediate family would have ample 
opportunity to compare ways in which the family meets its baste needs for 
food and shelter with those of other famffies In more distant countries of the 
world under different environmental conditions Major themes have been 
suggested only as areas 0 / emphasis for given grade levels, not the total 
program, and have always provided opportunity for children to compare, 
explore, and cut across wider communilies in (heir studies. Figure 8 is 
illustrative. 

The “unit method" Is often used as an organizational pallern for the various 
themes or problems studied in this approach. The following titles are typical 
of the kinds of units studied, “The Family," “Community Helpers," "Westward 
Movement," "Transportation,” and "Communication," When this method is 
used, frequently the major topic, theme, or problem selected becomes the 
"core" around which other subject-matter content is meaningfully integrated. 
For example, doing research and making reports on a given topic in the social 
studies involves the funclional use of the language-arts skills of reeding, 
writing, speaking, and listening Other subjeci-matier areas such as physical 
education, music, art. end literature are integraied meaningfully with the 
social study as children learn folk dances, sing songs, draw murals, and read 
supplementary materials related to the unit el work. Thus, the social studies 
are ideally suited to serve as an Integrating center of the curriculum where 
there are many opportunities (or children to use fundamental skills from other 
subject-matter areas in functional situations. 

CrIUdsms ot (he Expanding-Environment Approach / The ex- 
panding-environment approach to designing the social studies curriculum has 
recently come under severe attack. The major criticisms may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The grads-levei themes or sequence has been criticized by some for be- 
coming too inflexible end restrictive for modern-day youth. That fs. among 
other things. It is reasoned that because children today watch television and 
travel more widely than ever before, they can move out of the small circle of 
the home, school, and neighborhood to a study of people and places more 
remote trom them eartier Vn •scStooH aKpettwree. Vr, c.-ases yoong 
children spend valuable school time studying things they already know a 
great deal about, such as the work of firemen and policemen. Maximum 
learning cannot take place where children are so restricted. 

2. Defining scope according to the basic human activities of mankind dis- 
courages the ulilization of current Issues and problems important for today's 
world and for future survival. 
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Children in everyday living to develop a design for fhe social studies. The 
sequence Is usually deiermined by proceeding from the understanding of (he 
immediate experience to b wider understanding and to action The emphasis 
is on (he "hero" and "now"— the present needs of the child. The notion is that 
grade-hy-grade sequence cannot be predetermined but that the sequence 
develops as the (earner matures and meets recurring life situations in new 
experiences, 

The scope of the program is defined m terms of the emerging personal- 
social problems of childhood U is held that vital learning experiences are to 
be found In the persistent Wo situations, personal-social problems, encoun- 
tered by children at different stages of tife from infancy to maturity These 
situations are classified under the following mam headings 

A. Situations Calling (or Growth In Individual Capacities 

1. Health 

2. Inteffectuaf Power 

3. Responsibility (or Moral Choices 

6. Situations Calling for Growth (n Sociaf Participation 

1. Person-w-Persort Relationships 

2. Group Membership 

3. Inlergroup Retationshlps 

C. Situations Calling for Growth in Ability to Deal with Environ* 
mental rectors and Forces 

1. Natural Phenomena 

2. Technological Resources 

3. Economic. Social, and Political Structures and Forces 

Although this approach has identified specihe life situations as a unifying 
scheme around which to group learning experiences, Siratemeyer and her 
associates point out (hat; 

. . . The persistent life situations . . . listed are in no sense a 
basis for (ixed curriculum units; nor are they the only ones at 
' which a school faculty might arrive fJormally every area, and 

practically every persistent situation within that area, wiit be 
laced In some form at each grade level. . . . The Intensity of 
study of a specific We situation, as well as fhe way In which if 
wifi be approached, depends on the needs of the particular 
pupil group. The . . . list should never be used to prescribe 
the Order In which (earners should face these persistent life 
situations or fhe grade levels at which they should be focal.* 

This program, then, places heavy emphasis upon the personal-social prob- 
lems of children and upon problems and Issues which "persist" from day to 
day in our society. It is held that the social studies curriculum should be 
based upon real problems proposed by chHdren. Since the needs and Inter- 
ests of children differ from group to group, topics for study cannot be out- 
lined in advance. Often, many problems arise spontaneously that can be used 
to develop Important social studies concepts. For example, it the community 
IS considering the fluoridation of water, this may begin a new social study in 
the ciassroorn. As the crisis develops In the Middle East, places formerly 
unheard c( become familiar to children. Often problems of Interpersonal 

IIS. 
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relationships arise on the playground or in the classroom over behavior 
interpreted as slighting or insulting. These situations may provide oppor- 
tunity tor children to study and learn how to be more considerate of others. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher to help children develop socially useful 
meanings through these studies. He must also determine which probiems are 
beyond the developmental level of children and which ones lack the signifi- 
cance to wrarrant further study. 

Adherents of this point of view hold that the child who learns to recognize 
and solve problems that arise in his limited environment will be better 
equipped to solve the more complex problems that will face him as an adult 
citizen. 


Cnliclsms of the Ule-Siltiallorts or Socia!-UvIr)g Approach / 
This approach to social learnirtg has come under severe attack. This opposi- 
tion may be due partly to the (act that this scheme of learning represents a 
somewhat radical departure from more conventional programs. The following 
criticisms are among those most commonly mentioned. 

1. A program based entirely upon the sludy of pupil-fniliafed problems will 
neglect many important areas ol knowledge. While It is tnie that children are 
highly motivated to investigate problems close to their immediate interests, 
many Important areas of knowledge Included in preplanned units should be 
studied by pupils whether or not they themselves initiate the study. A program 
based solely upon child-initiated problems may omit much valid and signifi- 
cant content which society deems to be essential for all children. 

2. The program has failed to provide a sequence of learning experiences 
from grade to grade. This has been left to the teachers to develop for them- 
selves. Teachers generally do not have the confidence, preparation, and 
training necessary to devise the needed continuity of learning experiences 
from the centers of interests suggested. As a result, there are huge gaps in 
the learning experiences of children from year to year 

3. This approach, based mainly on problems of social living, is not looked 
upon by some as a complete social studies program in and of itself but only 
as a supplemental aspect dealing with immediate concerns of children which 
could well be included along with the organized content categories of more 
traditional programs. 

The preceding approaches represent those which have been most widely 
used by teachers of elementary school social studies over the past years 
Although sharp differences between these approaches in teaching were 
noted, in actual practice it would be diflicult to find any of these followed 
without any variations or adaptations to tocat needs Today a variety of differ- 
ent plans for the social studies curriculum Is being presented. Many of the 
newer programs on the horizw) seem to offer much promise for the future 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Interest in Ihe revision and improvement of social studies curricula is dearly 
increasing at all levels — from naftonal agencies and organizations such as the 
United States Office of Education and the National Council (or the Social 
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Studies to the state level and local school systems During the past decade 
Jhere has been a ferment m the social studies which has resulted m many 
notable developments, alterations, and improvements of the entire curricular 
pattern for Instruction in elementary social studies and has ollcred many 
guidelines as to (he fufurs directions these advances may take 

Some educators have feft that the wmicufar-reform movement under way 
in the social studies is not revolutionary in nature but is instead an "evolution' 
ary progression of Ideas.” A semantic disagreement over naming what is 
happening In the social studies tn no way invalidates the fact that something 
Is occurring. Differences between the social studies programs of a decade 
ago and those o1 the present are discernible The reasons for this upheaval 
are varied and interrelated. Some oI them are as follows. 

1 The effects of curriculum change ifl other fields, particularly 
in the areas of science and mathematics 

2 Recent social changes in our society and a general agree- 
ment among educators that existing programs are not adequate 
to prepare children hr me future 

3 The "explosion of knowledge" In many fields. Including the 
social sciences 

4 A renewed concern with the •■structure" of the various social 
science disciplines 

5 New knowledge about the way tn which children learn, de- 
manding new approaches to acquiring content end new teach- 
ing maienais 

6 Art Increase In funds from private loundaiions end the gov- 
ernment available for research, drawing scholars m the social 
science disciplines, college professors of education, school 
admlnisiraiofs, and teachers into the task of curricular reform. 

Goodlad points out that "more new projects are now appearing each year 
In the Social sciences than in ony other division of knowledge."* These pro- 
posals are mainly coming Irom centers operatmg under Project Social Studies 
and from a smaller number of privately financed projects.' 

The United States Office of education MMtty launched the venlure to 
develop improved curricula in Jbp social studies throughout the ration with 
Project Social Studies, which began in 19G2 vrith funds from its Cooperative 
Research Program under Public law 83-151. Under this program, a number 
ol curriculum-study centers In the field of social studies vrsro established 
throughout the country. TTie purposes of these centers were' 

1 To redefine the nature and eirns of the social studies and 
curricula at various levels 

Tct cftfw-'Oi? jnp.isriaCs yr.af w’.tr 

achieve specific arms 

3 To expenmenC with, ovatirate. ond revise new instrucJ‘ 0 .n.il 
methods and materials 
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4 To disseminate information about the most promising meth- 
ods and materials to interested individuals and groups. 

Project Social Studies is providing a careful and systematic review of the 
social studies under the leadership of outstanding scholars. Results of this 
research are already reaching out and influencing present instruction in the 
social studies. 

The movement to improve and upgrade the social studies was well re- 
ceived by educators because of general dissatisfaction with existing pro- 
grams. Efforts to improve the social studies became contagious and wide- 
spread as information regarding new developments began to be disseminated 
to the schools. School systems in all parts of die country began to devise and 
experiment with new programs based on this new information. The result has 
been an unparalleled "revotution" in the social studies. Learned societies and 
privately financed research associations have joined in the effort by sponsor- 
ing and developing new programs. 

It is important, therefore, that attention be directed to the nature of these 
recent changes, the influence of these developments upon current efforts to 
strengthen existing programs, and the emerging trends which stem from these 
elforts. An attempt has been made to identify some of the most promising new 
developments under each major social science discipline, beginning with 
history. Obviously, all that is new In elementary school social studies cannot 
be surveyed in one brief chapter. Therefore, a somewhat arbitrary selection 
has been made of the new projects to be included in this discussion. 


New Developments In History 

History has had a prominent place in the social studies program down through 
the years. Local history, state and regional history, early American history, 
and world history are included in the elementary social studies curriculum in 
many school systems today. It is common practice to provide instruction in 
these areas, excepting local history, on the junior and senior high levels also. 

In the current curriculum-retorm movement, history has not received the 
same Intensity of study as have some of the newer fields of the social sci- 
ences. Nevertheless, the examination of the role of history and the leaching 
of it has been an important part of some of the current curriculum projects. 
In some instances the central emphasis of the project has not been on history 
specifically. But combined with other social science disciplines, historical 
elements have added greatly to the strength of programs. Too. it is with the 
aid of other social science disciplines that historical phenomena are explained 
most meaningfully. 

Among the new developments in social studies projects are the study of 
American society in grades 5 through 12:* the development of major social 
science concepts in grades 5. 8, and 11:* and "postholing" in important eras 

•Jonifion C Uel«nflon Sew Approac/ta* (0 afit Ualenals lor a Seouenl/ar Curncu/vm on 
Ajporican Society for CraOas Fire to Iweha (Syrocuse Depanment of Education, Syracuse 
Un^, 19631 

• Roy A. Price, director, teeni f;ca«on of Uafor Concept* from the Soe/at Setertee* (Syracuse 
Oecarlment ot Education. Syracuse Unv . 1963) 
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tional Research Council Adwsoiy Committee of Superinten- 
dents of participating schools. Conarltants and teachers studied 
existing social science matenals and developed a rationale and 
plan for an improved program The principles of this program 
were and remain as follows' 

First: Social science, like any other serious subject, comprises 
a body of knowledge to which all citizens should be exposed 
in the course of their school years. 

Second. Thai body of knowledge is contained and classified in 
certain disciplines: political science, economics, anthropology, 
sociology, history, geography, and certain aspects of philoso- 
phy and psychology: the social science program should there- 
fore pay constant attention to all these disciplines. 

Third: Since the most Important aspects of social science are 
conceptual, emphasis in education should be on concepts, 
skills, methods, and structure — not merely on rote [earning or 
memorization of facts 

Fourth: The conceptual approach, being designed to enable 
the student to investigate, understand, and make decisions 
when faced with many combinations of facts, must be used in 
conjunction with inquiry and pfobfem-solving techniques. 

Fifth: In order to provide each student with adequate oppor- 
tunity of exposure to the disciplines and their concepts and 
methods, the social science program should be planned, se- 
quential, and cumuiailve. from kindergarten through grade 
twelve; the prevailing pattern of haphazard and uncoordinated 
courses ir\ social studies must be discarded 
Sixth: Social science in the school must be concerned with 
values, both universal and culturally relative, this concern Is 
shared by all subject-matter fields and theu leachers, but the 
teacher of social science should pay critical attention to the 
values that govern men's behavior, and, m particular, those that 
govern behavior m our own society 

Seventh: The special contribution of social science education 
Is to provide students wilh a basis on which to form prudent 
/udgmenjs throughout their lives, that is, to apply their value 
system realistically and effectively 

Since the program is sequential and cumulalive, its materials are arranged 
by giade levels. However, since abililics and speeds of learning vary, the 
pupil materials are not labeled according to grades' They can be used in 
nongraded schools or can be individuany paced The sequence of the pro- 
gram Is as follows: 

Kindergarten 

1 Learning About the World 

2 ChHdren In Other lartds (He learns about children living in 
four dilferent countnes of the world: Japan. Mexico, England, 
and American Samoa) 

First Grade 

1 Our Country 

2 Explorers and Discoverers 

’•Sw Conceefs aniJ r/>e fAicaiionar AesearcA Counc'i Social Science Ptogram 

(Boston- Ailyn 4 Bacon, 1963), 25 pp 
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Second Grade 

1 Communitiee at Home and Abroad (Our Community. The 
Aborigines of central AusiraHa. The Eskimos of Northern 
Alaska) 

2 American Communtlies (Historfcal Communfly tWilliamsburg 
Virginia), Mtlttary Commum^ (Fort Bragg, North Carolina! 
Apple-growing Communlfy fyak/ma. Washingtort), Forest-proa- 
ucts Community (Crossell. Arkansas], SleeJ-makJng Commur^ify 
JPittsbutgh, Pennsylvania). Rural Community [Webster City, 

Third Grade 

t The Making of Anglo-Amenca 
2 The Metropolitan Community 

Fourth Grade 

1 The Story of Agriculture 

2 The Slory of Industry 

3 India- A Society Irt Transition (Enrichinent Textbook and 
Teachers' Guide) 

Fifth Grade 

1 The Human Adventure- Andeni CMiization 

2 The Human Adventure: Four World Views (China. India, 
Israel, and Greece) 

3 The Human Adventure: The Classical World of Greece and 
Rome 

4 The Human Adveniure: Medieval Civiliaaflon 

5 The Middle East (Enrichment Te^rtbook end Teachers’ 
Guide) 

Sfx/h Grade 

f The Human Adventure: The Coming of Modem Age 

2 The Human Adventure: New World and Eurasian Cultures 

3 The Human Adventure: Nailon-Statos and Revolutions 

4 The Human Adventure; "nie Coming of World CMiis-ation 

5 Latin America (Enrichment Textbook and Teachers’ Guide) 

The publishing schedule of A»)m & Bacon for the materials of the Concepfs 

and fnouiry program for the elementary school Is- K~0, 1970 and 4-6. 1971. 

There can be little doubt that this program has set high standards of bold- 
ness and Imagination, if has demonstrated clearly lhat in the social studies 
we need not cling to the indefensible proposition that. Ipso facto, things 
further away from a child in time and space will be more dilliculf for him to 
understand. Further experimenlafton arsd evaluation, however, may be needed 
to thoroughly test the effectiveness of the new social sludy reading maisriats 
developed In the program for primary grade children. 

Another program by Clements, Fielder, and Tabachnick'* presents a plan 

“ H. Millsni Clsmeftls. William R. Raider, end B Robert Tabachnick. Soe/af Study rngulry in 
Eiemsnlsiy Classtooms (indianapotia. Ind : Bobbs-Meirin. 1886), pp. 155-Z60. 
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for the social studies curriculum based on an inquiry approach. Topics are 
suggested for inquiry in four categories of social study; (1) The Now and 
Here (Some People Live Nearby). (2) The No?/ and There (Some People Live 
Far Away). (3) The TTien and Here (The History of Here), and (4) The Then 
and There (The History of the Far Away). 

Some provision is made for children to study in each of the four areas 
every year and at every grade level. Considerable importance is placed upon 
helping children develop the skills of inquiry of the historian, particularly in a 
study of The Then and There, where opportunity is provided for pupils to 
learn about yesterday’s peoples and events In their o?/n locality. This ap- 
proach to the social studies provides more flexibility in selecting content for 
study than do more traditional approaches. II is maintained that when a 
teacher has a wide choice of content selection, and when a program is not 
too tightly structured, the teacher can be more effective. This approach places 
much of the responsibility for maintaining a balanced social studies curricu- 
lum upon the teacher. 


New 0«veIopmenl> In Geography 

Modern geography, like history, must utilize knowledge from other fields of 
the natural sciences and from the social sciences to be complete Therefore, 
no new projects deal exclusively with geography in elementary schools 
Several projects, however, have included the basic understanding from 
geography along with those from the other social science disciplines Much 
of the new emphasis has been on identifying the fundamental ideas or key 
concepts of geography that represent its basic structure Also some attention 
has been given to identifying the methods of research that characterize geo- 
graphic inquiry. 

In the early id50s a series of studies under the direction of Paul R Hanna 
at Stanford University were undertaken in an attempt to identify generaliza- 
tions for the social studies curriculum drawn systematically from the frontier 
thinking of scholars in each of the social science disciplines These studies 
represent the most comprehensive effort to date on the selection of updated 
understandings from the social sciences for use in curriculum-building in the 
school. 

The most extensive statewide effort at devising a plan for the social studies 
based on generalizations drawn from the various social science disciplines is 
the California Framework '' Scholars m each of the various social science 
disciplines were asked to contribute what they deemed to be the most im- 
portant and crucial Ideas from their discipline Through a senes of meetings 
by educators, these ideas were placed m a sequence for teaching. When re- 
fined there was a total of 157 important generalizations from all areas. 

A major curriculum project conducted by the National Council for Geo- 
" See studies ci1ed in toolnoles 8, S. and 10 

“Tlie first of ihese studies was Douglass' In’orrelalmoshipi Between Uan ana Ifie Natural 
Environment lor Use in the Ceograpifre Strand ol the Soctal Studies Curriculum (Stanford Uni- 
versity. unpublished doctoral dissertatiwi. 1954) This was followed by a senes ol several dis- 
sertations which sough) generalizations from tHa other social sciences 

"Sociaf Studies Framework lor Me Public Schools ot Cahlamla prepared by the Stale Cur- 
nculum Commission, Cahlonua Stale Depanmeni of Education (June 1962), 109 po Sea Ap- 
pendix for a list of major generalizalions tneluded in this tfamework. 
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graphic Education stresses the unity ol physical and cultural geography and 
identifies nine basic concepts that are essential to a balanced program; 

1 Globalism- the shape of the earth and Its relationship to 
certain physical conditions; how the shape of the earth rentes 
to man's acfiwfies 

2 The round earth on flat paper: mapping the earth; map uses; 
interprelafion of maps 

3 The life layer, land, wafer, and air and their impact upon 
human regions 

4 Areal distinctions, differences, /lAenesses. the uniqueness of 
areas; variations from place to place in physical and culluraf 
environment 

5 The region- the tmderstandmg of how regions are defined 

6 Resources culturatty defined resources defined in terms of 
use; resources within a cultural context and a given level of 
cultural development 

7 Man the chooser: man as a decision-making creature; eco- 
nomic Implications of the choices made by man 

a Spailal Interaction. Interrelationships among places on the 
earth Involving both human and nonhuman elements 
9 Perpetual iranslormation: condiilons on earth are In a con- 
stant dynamic stale; human and nonhuman elements are In a 
constant state of change '* 

A new development tn (he social studies which holds great promise for the 
future is that which has been worked out over the past few years by a team 
of social scientists who have attempted to outline the structure or fundamental 
ideas of various sociat sciences. The fundamentai ideas of each discipline are 
tnifoducod to the chlid in the pnmary grades and ere taught with increasing 
depth and complexity. In a spiral development, as the child progresses from 
grade to grade. The basic structure of geography has been worked out by 
Peter Greco of Syracuse University. The fundamental ideas shovm in Figure 1 
are outlined below: 

7 Every geographic area Is allected by physical, biotic, and 
societal forces. 

2 The Impact of these forces on a geographic area creates 
slmilarilies among areas These similar areas are called uniform 
regions. They are static In character. 

3 The similarities arnong dillerenl areas have been brought 
about through diflerent combinations of physical, biotic, and 
societal lorces. 

4 An area may be kept together through a pattern of circulation 
binding the area to a central place. This area is called a nodal 
region, held together by functional reiationshlps, The nodal 
region Is dynamic In character. 

5 Unlfomr and nodal regions ore olten related to each other 
through gravitation to the same central place.” 

■» Wlhelmlna Hill (ed >. Curriculum Culda tor Gooorophle ftfuoawn (Noimai, Illinois- National 
Council tor Gecaraphte Edocaaon. Kimola Sale Nmmsl Oniveis/ly. t584>. pp 0-27. 

" Lawionce Senash, '‘Orsanizing a Currlculuin Around Social Science Concepls," In Conoepls 
and Sifucwre In iha New Social Sdaocs Cumeura, ed. living Mornsseit (New York' Holt, 
Rinehart 4 Winsfon, 1957}. pp. 35-36. 
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It is held that these fundamental Ideas of geography can be related mean- 
ingfully to the experiences of children. Since all social science disciplines are 
necessary to explain social phenornCTia, the fundamental ideas of all the 
disciplines would be introduced in the elementary school curriculum. The 
same fundamental ideas which are introduced at the beginning of the child's 
school experience would be revisited on higher levels of understanding 
as the child progressed through school. This would require an "orches- 
tration" of the social studies curriculum In which units would be con- 
structed to give emphasis to the dilferwtt areas of the social sciences. In some 
units economics may play the solo role while the other social sciences play 
the accompaniment, and vice-versa. This would not only provide for meaning- 
ful integration of subject matter, but would assure that each child would have 
some acquaintance with the fundamental Ideas from each of the basic social 
sciences on the elementary level. This kind of organization of subject matter 
would insure a meaningful sequence of learning, guided by the basic struc- 
ture ol knowledge in each discipline. 


New Developments In Economics 

In recent years economic education lor etemeniary pupils has received more 
attention and has been promoted with more enthusiasm than perhaps has any 
other area of the social studies. A considerable number of new projects deal- 
ing specifically with economics in the elementary school are now under way. 
Some of those which seem to be in the vanguard of the new developmenta in 
this area have been selected for discussion purposes. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education, organized in 1946, has devel- 
oped the most extensive curriculum materials in economics that are available 
today for use In the schools. Ir) cooperation with slate and local councils on 
economic education, the Joint Council has developed a large number of 
teaching units, teacher source materials, and other teaching aids. The Joint 
Council on Economic Education has published a valuable Teacher's Guide fo 
Economic Education, which classifies important economic concepts by grade 
levels and contains suggestions for classroom practice The Council con- 
tinually encourages the better teaching of basic economic understanding 
throughout the elementary schools ol the nation. They are presently in the 
process of developing a sequential program in economic education entitled 
"The Developmental Economic Education Program" (DEEP) Begun in 1964 
by the Council, this program encourages curriculum renovation in local 
districts and provides the means for such development in the area of eco- 
nomics for certain pitot schools. 

A notable project which has been particularly influential in stimulating 
Interest in economic education in elementary schools is Senesh's "Our Work- 
ing World" economic program planned for grades K-12 Dr. Senesh, widely 
recognized economist and professor ol economic education at Purdue Uni- 


■S«« Joinl Council on Economic Education reacfter'S Guiae to SeoiHimlc Educeilon Part I. 
•'Economic Idaai ana Concepis". Pan II, • Suggestions tor GraOe Placemeni ana Development 
of Eecnomie Ideas ana Concepii ' (Mew York Joint Council on Economic Education. 1964) 
Maiertaii may be obtained for s smWl charge !»/ writing the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
catjon. 2 West aCin Streei, New York. N Y 10036 M L Frankel. director 
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A second project based upon a fundamental structure of economics is the 
Elementary ^hool Economics Program developed at the University of Chi- 
cago. Department of Industrial Relations, and directed by William D. Rader. 
The proiect focused on an economic program for the mteimediate grades. 
Six units have been developed for use in grades 4 and 5 that are organized 
around basic economic understandings. The first two units deal with the 
scarcity concept — how scarcity affects all individuals in our society, how 
nations maVe choices of what and how to produce, and why ail choices can- 
not be satisfied Units three through six are centered on how Americans deal 
with the pnablem of scarcity. Included in these units are understandings re- 
lated to cwr exchange system, the impact of consumer choices on our eco- 
ncmic Ilfs, why people save money, and the relationships among wants, v/orfc, 
and money. 


New Oevetopmente tn Anthropotopy 

A pioneering effort in anthropo'ogy lor the efemenlary grades (1 through 7) 
was approved at the University of Georgia under Project Social Studies. This 
project vras initiated to prepare "instructional materials logically organized 
according to the Ciscip’me of anthropology"*' "The Concept of Culture" is 
the top'c se’ecled for grades 1 and 4. The first-grade unit develops three 
ethnographies— American. Kazak, and Aninta. The point of departure is the 
Americarx culture compared vrith that of the Arunta end Kaiak. These two 
cultures were selected because they are so little Knovm that neither teacher 
nor pupil wou'd approach the study with stereotypes. The first-grade unit 
covers the folioviing seven topics: 

1 How V/e Study People 

2 Housing 

3 (.taterial Culture 

4 Earning a Uving 

5 TheFs.Tiify 

6 The Community 

7 Re'igion. 

The fourth-grade unit coders these topics. 

t Hffw V/e Study People 

2 Concept of Culture 

3 Cultural Umversals and Cultural Variations 

4 Encuitu.ration 

5 Cu'tUfo D>mamics 
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fhal of pupifs taught by "untrained” teachers Results of the findfngs will 
undoubtedly throw a much-needed fight on (he kind of anthropological con- 
cepts that can be taught to etementary children and how teachers can prepare 
to do this most effectively. 

Arrother significant project m this area is that of Educational Services. 
Incorporated (ESf) under the direction of Jerome Bruner, director of the 
Center for Cognitive Studies at Harvard University, and Program Co-Directors 
Elting E. Monson of M.f.T. and Frantdm K. Patterson of Tufts University. The 
content for the course of study is man' his nature as a species, the forces that 
shaped and continue to shape his humanity According to Bruner three ques- 
tions recur throughout. 

What is human about human beings? 

How did they get that way? 

How can they be made more so?’* 

fn pursuit of the answers, five great humanizing forces are explored: 
"tool-making." “language," "social organizailon." "the management of man's 
prolonged childhood" and "man’s urge to explain " A complete K-12 series 
of units was produced. The elementary project was essentially a study of 
the prehistory of man. with units based upon significant turning points in 
human history until approximately 2500 B.C. when urban life emerged and 
the urban-rural setting, in which most of conventional Western history has 
taken place, was complete. The sequence of units is as follows: i. The Metsiiik 
Eskimo, II. Aborigines and Bushmen, Ilf. Evolution, IV, The Origins of Hus- 
bandry, V. TTie Origins of Urban Life, and Vi. The Origins of the Western 
Tradition. 

The first unit Is concerned wfth the Netsillk Eskimo of Petfy Bay. Canada. 
The basic Idea developed is the refationship between man and his environ- 
ment, relating by analogy to the tong period of human existence during which 
men were hunters and gatherers of food. The second unit, based mainly on 
film footages, studies two hunting and gathering societies inhabrting simrlar 
environmental settings but pnsducing quite different cultures. The third unit 
deals directly with the subject of human ewjfutton and the genera/ traits that 
gave man (he capacity for cufture. The fourth unit deals with the change from 
the nomadic hunttng-and-gafhering way of life to the settled form of exlsience 
based upon animal and plant husbandry. Study Is made of agriculture in this 
hemisphere fn the Tehuacan Valfey of Mexico. The rfth unit deals with the 
origins of urbanism in Ancient Mesopotamia. A film sequence has been de- 
veloped on the Ancient Sumerian city of Nippur in Iraq. The sixth unit deals 
with the emergence of a culture which could be called prolo-Weslem In the 
Brpa?e Anp cf Homeric Greece. Units were tested In a limited number of 
classrooms in the fall and winter of 1964-fS65 prior to more widespread 
dissemination and use in the schools. 

The following project has not been thought of as a special project In 
anthropology for the elementary grades. Nevertheless It has been included in 


“Jerome S Bfunor, I 


■I- A Course ot Siotfy (44A SrattTe Sireet, Cambrfdge. Messechi;setts' 
The Social Studies Cumnitum Presrairi. Educational Services Incor- 
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this section because the program contains many concepts related to develop- 
ing an understanding of both the physical and the cultural elements of man's 
development. 

The Harvard-Lextnglon Projecl was Initiated in 1960 as a cooperative re- 
search project in the social studies by Harvard University and the Lexington. 
Massachusetts, School System. Joseph C. Grannis of Hanrard University, 
director of the project, described ttte development of the project as follows: 

For several years, the writer has been engaged with teachers 
of tv.'O elementary schools in Lexington, Massachusetts, and 
with his colleagues and students at Harvard in exploring vrays 
of combining the advantages of the chronological, expanding 
communities, and problem's approaches to social studies. We 
began with a sequence of generallzaiians, proposed by a 
member of the Harvard-Lexinglcwi research and development 
staff. Mrs. Beverly Simpsort Stone. These generalizations, se- 
lected from a number of sources . . . were recommended nof 
as summary sfafemenfs of content but as points of conver- 
gence end departure for social studies inquiry A number of 
generalizations were suggested for each grade level, together 
with several units and a general theme for each grade.” 

The major generalizaticns K-6 are: 

K The ways of man are more flexible and inventive than the 
ways of other animals. 

1 Men have many different ways of meeting similar needs. 

2 Human groups and institutions involve various patterns of 
norms, inleractions. and feelings. 

3 Primitive societies have adapted to a variety of natural 
habitats. 

4 Man finds new ways to control his relationship to his environ- 
ment. 

5 The industrial revolution has changed the production and 
distribution of goods and serwces and has created new oppor- 
tunities and problems for human society. 

6 Man's acts of inquiry, creativity, and expression evolve from 
and influence his total way of Me. 

The sequence of the program moves almost immediately to people and 
places beyond the child's firsthand expenence. but it also establishes bases 
for relating to this expenence. It tries to respect the general principle of in- 
volving successively more complex contexts from one year to the next, but 
there is also an effort to have the learning be more cumulative conceptually 
from year to year than in the expanding-communities approach Although it 
employs chronology it moves more freely through time than a rigorous 
chronological sequence And though the cumculum is interdisciplinary, each 
of the major social science disciplines can be brought into focus at vanous 
junctures.” 

“JosspH C G^nms. •'Th« Framswerii of lt>« Social StulJes Cvrncvlum," The Navonal £!o- 
men-sy Pr:iyclpaJ *2 2* April 1963 
* Ibxl, pp 23-28 
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New Developmentt In Political Science 

Many of the new developments in the area of political science on the ele- 
mentary level have been concerned vinth identifying the fundamental concepts 
and Ideas to be included In the elementary social studies program ” In addi- 
tion a strong plea has been made by educators and political scientists for 
more iuntlamental Insfnjcfion In government and political processes on the 
elementary level. 

A noteworthy project dealing directly with education in the fundamentals 
of government has been developed by the Davis County School District, 
Farmington. Utah. The major purpose of the project is lo provide a model 
program iniroducing elementary school students to the functioning of gov- 
ernment through a student-government program set up as an essential part 
of the social studies curriculum. Participation in the sujdent-government 
activities provides the students with the direct experience necessary for the 
formation and broadening of concepts, white the social studies instruction 
provides the conceptual framework that Is essential for intelligent participa- 
tion In elections, using the processes of government to affect decision, and 
participation in discussions of issues The objectives of the instructional pro- 
gram then are to (1) increase the student's knowledge of the workings of 
government and (2) to increase his ability and tendency to participate in 
governmental processes through a student-government social studies pro- 
gram. 

The student-government program Is organized around the fifth and sixth 
grades. (Note: A program Involving the third and fourth grades has recently 
been developed.] 

£ach classroom has established a government modeled after a common 
form of city government. Different types, e g . mayor-council, councll-clfy 
manager, or commission are used as models. Ail classes In a school do not 
use the same model and may change models midway In the school year to 
provide the students experience wlih the fermfrioiogy and features of the 
varying fonns of city government In the surrounding communities. The area of 
responsibility Is the classroom. Governmental meetings are held during school 
time, decisions are made In regard to such ciassroom matters as house- 
keeping, bullelln board displays. hospIlaiUy, and rule enlorcement. The 
object Is to function as nearly as possible Hire a cify government. 

Following the organization of each classroom irsfo cities, ihe lifth and sixth 
grades have elected representalives to a constitutional convention. At this 
convention, which is held over a period of many weeks, the students write a 
school censtJiution that contains the elements necessary to set up a federal 
system of government for the school The ermstitulion becomes the most 
irnportant document In the school. Ratification of the constitution by each 
fifth- and sixth-grade class then makes the provisions contained therein 
binding on the students. Election of a president, vice-president, senators, 
representatives, and all other officers as mentioned in the constitution Is held. 


“ See AoDandlx A; see afso Petil R. Hanna, "THa SoeW Studies Program In tJtd E)8mentao> 
School in the Tweniiaih Cenlufv," In TA« Coelal StuOies* Curriculum Proposals tor me Future. 
ed V/esley Sowards (Glenview, III , Scott. Poresnwn. 1963), t>p. 43-76. 
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The congress meets during the school for three sessions lasting one hour per 
day for one v/eek. 

The responsibility given to the students is in the area of the building outside 
the classroom and the playground. Intramural activities, as well as outdoor 
safety and playground regulatiwis, are the concern of the students. 

The federal government is modeled after our national government as 
closely as possible, giving students Ure correct example of the function of 
our system of government. 

Students carry the responsibility given to them by the constitution but must, 
of necessity, not enter into areas where school policy is set or where school 
policy lakes preference. 

The social studies program Is directly related to the studertt-govemment 
program. At both grade levels, the purpose and role of government in society 
and the governing process are stressed. 

Special attention is given to explication and clanfying the values that 
underlie democratic government. These include commitment to following 
majority decisions ^d respect (or minority rights. To the extent possible, 
social studies instruction is based upon the students’ participation in the 
operations of the various aspects of the student government All students 
participate as elected or appointed officers end as discussant-voters.^* 


CONSOUOATINQ CAINS 

One of the major guestions has now become How can the results of these 
many fndlngs be best utilized by local school systems'’ John S Gibson states 
the problem as follov/s: 

There is much more in elementary grade social studies re- 
search and development — perhaps even too much Can the 
materials be transferred out of one project and into the main- 
stream of elementary school education’ Are the teacher 
guides adequate? is the content of matenal being produced 
pitched a! too high or too low a level’ What about evaluation, 
proliferation of publications several years hence and creative 
activity in the audio-visual field’ Why do not national fnding 
agencies or organizations establish a social studies clearing- 
house for the wider evaluation and dissemination of the new 
work in this area’ "Hiese and many other questions can and 
must be raised by those ol us who seen to translate the best o1 
the innovative social studies programs to the structure and 
content cf the elementary school curriculum — and to do this 
job so that students themselves in the classroom may take away 

It is most likely that there win never be complete agreement as to the one 
best design for elementary school social s*udies This is as it should be. We 
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have made tremendous progress in our nailonwide elhrt to improve the 
sociat studies through diversity in designs Each design, however, has pro- 
vided a well-balanced program geared to local needs and preferences, with 
all of the major social science disciplines broughl Into focus clearfy and effec- 
tively at various junctures in the sequence We now have before us for ele- 
mentary school social studies more new excllmg Ideas, concepts, and Infor- 
mation on what to teach elementary children than ever before The test of the 
future is how well we can uiiliae and Incorporate these advances Into our 
teaching. 

A sound word of warning regarding the adoption of new proposals in the 
social studies has been issued by Preston as follows' 

. . . Periods of change are not only periods of challenge They 
are also periods of danger They are exploited by sloganeers 
and faddists If the social studies are to emerge sound and 
strong from the current ferment, it will be necessary for each 
new proposition to be scrutinized carefully and experimenied 
with critically— particularly those propositions which are largely 
organizational in nature. Otherwise, we may find in fifteen years 
that, Instead of having made progress, we have simply ex- 
perienced another ride on a pendulum,” 


A SUMMARY OP FteCgNT TRENDS 

Major trends, many of which stem from new developments In (he soctaf 
studies, are summarized in this section to give a concise overview of the 
nature of (he changes that have taken place in recent years 
1. A trend Is to focus fnsfructiorj or» (he lundamenial concepts or "bfg Ideas” 
that have been Identified by scholars In the various science disciplines. Many 
of the fundamental idea relationships of the separate social science disci- 
pfines can be taught effectively at the earliest grade (evefs when organized 
in a conceptual structure with learning experiences suitable to the matura- 
tional feve( of the pupils 

The Social Studies Framework for the Public Schools of Cafifomla*® identi- 
fies the "basic Ideas" or "concepts" from each of the eight fields of the social 
sciences. Geographers, economists, end other sociat scientists have helped 
formulate statements of important "big ideas" for social study instruction. 
The most effeolive instruction In the social studies Is that organized around 
concepts. Children should have opportunities to formulate concepts and 
generalizations h their own words and to extend and deepen their under- 
standings as they progress through the grades. The old approach of teaching 
isolated tacts and bits of inlormation related to a given topic is no longer de- 
fensible. Miel states; 


Conveying bits of intormatton Is the dimension that could well 
receive less "social studies" time. . ■ . They jteacbersj could 


"Haiph Pieslon. “The Soelel Studies Nature, Purpose and Signs ef Change." The ftalhMt 
S/e/nenraryPf/nclpsr. tsi' 13. Mar iSSa 

” Slate Currleuium Conirnlssron. Social SMSes Framanork for Ihe Putlle Schools el CaMfom/s 
(Sacramento. Sfato Oepartment of Sduoatlon, tSSS). 
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help children see how facts are interrelated and to draw helpful 
generalizations.*® 

The process of having the student gather up and memorize isolated facts 
related to a given topic results in verbal learning with little or no understand- 
ing. This may be one of the major reasons so many children have come to 
dislike social studies. 

2. Closely related to the above trend is a current emphasis upon a muhidis- 
ciplinary approach to teaching the social studies.^’ Formerly, history, civics, 
and geography were the main areas horn which the content of the social 
studies was drawn Today, a greater emphasis is given to a balanced program 
that drav/s its content trom all social science disciplines. Studies of history 
and geography In the traditional meaning of the terms are not enough to 
equip modern-day youth wiyi the necessary understandings, incentives, and 
skills for solving the problems facing our society, now or in the future. Under- 
standings from other social science disciplines such as sociology, anthro- 
pology, end economics have evolved and are demanding a place along with 
the Insights provided from older and more traditional fields. 

There Is a narrowing of the gap between the curriculum in the elementary 
school and available scholarly knowledge In all of the social science areas. 
Scholars are Identifying the new and important concepts In their special fields 
of study and are giving greater assistance in curriculum planning. Thus, the 
nolorious lag betv/ecn new advances m the various disciplines and their 
adoption in the curriculum is being reduced. We now have more authentic, 
up-tO'date information available for children than ever before end. therefore, 
little reason for neglecting a study of the less well-known social science areas. 

There Is a noticeable decline in emphasis upon the traditional dominance 
of chronological history in the social studies curriculum. 

A new emphasis In geographical studies is appearing, with a stress on 
man's Interaction with his cultural and physical environment. Formal geo- 
graphical skills will be introduced to children earlier, beginning in kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

Political science content has been expanded in the social studies cur- 
riculum. Comparative studies of governments, emphasizing political processes 
and behaviors rather than descriptions of governmental structure, are recom- 
mended. 

The economic emphasis has been grealty accelerated, with greater atten- 
tion given to fundamental idea relationships ot economics or with its basic 
stnjctura on the etementacy level. 

Materials from anthropology, sociology, and social psychology are being 
tola elKm/vfta/n sriR,sii,sherSrifssxfivKxlKrrti 

Comparative studies of family and community ere frequently recommended 

for the early elementary grades as a means of introducing children to such 
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ideas as cultural change and vailalion in ways of rneeling basic needs from 
one culture to another. 

3. There is a trend toward an earlier tntroductior: ot certain Ideas, concepts, 
and skills In the social sivdies to more adequately challenge the capabilities 
ol children. It is held by mary educators and socsa} soenhsts ths! yovng 
children are capable of understanding the basic or fundamentai ideas of Ihe 
various social science disciplines at much lower levels of maturity than pre- 
viously believed possible. Bruner’s Idea that "any subject can be taught 
effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of 
development"^’ is widely accepted. There has long been a feeling among 
educators that something should be done to make the social studies more 
challenging to children particularty in the earlier grades According to 
Wilhelmma Hill: 

Thera fs growing awareness that something must be done about 
social studies programs for primary grades. It Is believed that 
such programs have been too watered down, much loo ihin. 
Young children today are growing up in an era of television, 
aviaiion, and space flight. Their Interests and concerns iran- 
scerid social studies curricula that are mainly local (home, 
school, neighborhood, eominunity) in character. Practically ail 
children have teamed about the far-away from television, and 
the greatly Increased mobility of our population means that 
many children have lived or traveUed In several places 

To meet needs of primary children some units of Instruction have been 
moved downward In the grades. For example, basic units on the home, school, 
and neighborhood are now taught in the kindergarten. Pupils in the second 
and third grades make comparative studies of shelters and communities in 
different cultures. Too. new instructional prt^rams and materials are being 
developed in connection with new projects In the social studies which will 
greatly strengthen end improve (nsiruction in (he primary grades. 

4. There Is Increased understanding ol how to leach citizenship. Mew thought 
is being given to ways to develop an understanding of our American heritage 
and a love of country, ft is becoming Increasingly clear that there Is mors to 
the teaching of citizenship than merely having (ha pupils memorize slogans 
and participate in patriotic coferrjonies in the schools. Loyalty to democratic 
values can come about through a great variety of content Allhough special 
attention Is given to cit/zenship education in the social studies, children can 
learn the qualities ol a pood citizen In the lunchroom, math class, or other 
activities throughout ihe school day as etiectwely as during the social studies 
period. 

The major elements ol good citizenship can be taught Indircct'y, through 
good programs, rather than always by a frontal attack on citizenship In con- 
trived situations. For example, the scope of cfvic responsibility includes 

'‘Jorama S- Bnjotr. 7A* Prceei* Ol fCiwiho* (Csmbr-ejv: Ksn'srd Oni«r» v Pr»t», 1991J, 

" Kilf "Wstaf Concern* About ft* SoeW S'wd e*." 7/>» Sre/rentiy hn/Kl- 

par 42 t6)- 40, May twa. 
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helping the child to know whal 11 means to become a good citizen in the 
home, school, neighborhood, community, stale, nation, and world This kind 
of knowledge is "built-in” in good social study programs. Also, other elements 
of good citizenship, such as critical thinking, loyalty to democratic ideals, 
and responsible behavior are all by-products of social studies well taught. 
The knowledge and understandings gained by pupils in effective social study 
programs is the best preparation possible for responsible citizenship, for the 
ability to make wise decisions is dependent upon clear concepts. Children 
should, then, be provided opportunity during the school day, as well as out- 
side the school, to practice the ways of democracy. 

5. A greater emphasis is being given to international and cross-cultural under- 
standing. Modern means o1 transportation and communication have made 
the earth smaller. Therefore, it is more important than ever before that we 
teach children correct concepts about other peoples and how to live together 
In harmony. George S. Counts has said, "We must remember that the earth 
today Is a little neighborhood.” 

Children should be taught clearer understandings of other cultures and 
their contributions to the advancement of mankind. One pitfall is to teach 
about other countries as they ewsied yesterday, but not as they exist today. 
According to Wanda Robertson, teachers, in an attempt to interest children 
In 3 study of other countries, often stress the bizarre, the extreme, or the 
romantic, or present as the norm a picture Quite remote from reality.*^ To 
many children. Holland means windmills, aith^gh few are still to be found, 
and to many children all Eskimos make their homes m igloos All too often 
people are presented In a stereotyped fashion; Africans, for example, are 
described as naked, drum-beating savages living in mud huts In the jungles. 
Mexicans are often pictured as a backward, lazy people who spertd much 
time sleeping In the sun with little else to do Such presentations have no 
place In the social studies, since they only give children distorted views of 
other countries. 

We have learned much in the past few years as to how we can best extend 
the capacity of children to belter understand other peoples Ethnocentricify 
has been one of the major blocks to real understanding A person of one 
culture responds to a foreign culture in terms of the values and norms of his 
own cuflure. One of the major tasks of the elementary school should be that 
of helping children in the development o! cross-cultural sensitivity, whether 
With regard to other national cultures or in relation to subcultures within a 
nation. This sensitivity requires an obiecliYily about one's own culture, with 
the ability to see members of other cultures in terms ot that culture's values 
and standards, it requires an extended capacity to understand others, a sen- 
s'lfivity trial allows Irie criiM to see the ‘'culturatty other" in its own right. 

Schools generally do not prowde children enough opportunity for cross- 
group association Children from the same neighborhood social groups are. 
by and large, thrown together in the same activity groups. According to 
Preston, teaching world understanding to children should begin with firsthand 

“WarxJa Roberlton. Xn evaluation or tfio Cuftmt Unfl Uelhotf (or Social Education {New 
YofX; Teachers College. Columtjce University. 1950) 
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experiences at home.’* Children must learn to relate effectively to other 
children in the classroom who may diHer from them in social, racial, or re- 
ligious backgrounds before they car* extend this understanding on a wider 
basis. They must also develop a love of Iheir community and their homeland 
If they are Jo respect and appreciate the love ol others for their counfries. 
These kinds of understandings and aiDludes actually become the basis or 
Internationalism. 

Traditional social studies programs were orientated almost exclusively to 
the study of the United Slates and Western Europe Presently, there is a strong 
emphasis on non-Western studies and world affairs Thera Is a trend in the 
early grades to incfude comparative study of famifies, commumffes, and 
regions. This makes It possible Jo incfude examples from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

6. The modem social studies program has achieved a sensible balance 
between the conient-centered position and the /earner-centered approach 
with Its strong emphasis on "process" and children's interests According 
to Hanna: 


Irj the third quarter of this century we witness balance being 
restored in the social studies program as the content is once 
again rooted In social science generalizations that are ted by 
the less formal experiences of coniemporery happenings end 
by youngsters' responses. Contemporary professional eduea* 
lion literature clearly reflects the acceptance of the notion that 
“today we teach children someihing." And ihal "something" is 
the resultant of a synthesis of content from all three sources 
built around generaJiraiions drawn from the social sciences.** 


The renewed emphasis on content to be learned (s not a retreat from 
recognizing the Importance of the child end h<s needs In the educaflona) 
program. Rather, we can teach Ihe content that society feels is important 
for children to learn and still do an effeciive job of helping children meet 
contemporary social problems and persistent life situations in their dally 
living Content and method are recognized as inseparable components In 
teaching. Jerolimek states: 


It is unfortunate that we have allowed the Idea to develop that 
a social studies program which fs rich in confent is necessarily 
bosfile lo learner-centered leaching. Since Ineffective teachers 
often made poor selections of content, we have tended lo as- 
sociate subject matter vmth poor teaching— but this does not 
make the content of socfaf studies any less important, if simply 
means that a particular teacher Is making unwise use of It.*^ 


The more sensible positiorj to which we have come In our soda) studies 
program has long been advocated by educational leaders. In 1938, John 


”Foren excellent discussion of ‘'how** one intflM Bfoceed wilh children lo leseh world under- 
siandlng see Ralph Presion. Teaeh'og WWW UndentonOing (Englewood Dilfs, N J ' Prawtce- 

^P8ul*n*^Hanra In Soclel Sludiei In the BlementarY Schools. Thirty.Seeor\d Yearbooh, ed 
John U. Mfchae/isiwashlngion. DC.-'n)eNalkin8lEiJucatioo Associalion, 1962), c “* 

•’John Jarolifnek, •'Curriculum Cof’ienl «f* "•••-* ■“ ■' 

cation 2S S9. Fetxvary ISSi 


e Child In Ihe Elementary School," Social fdu- 
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Dewey spoke out against the excesses of an extreme learner-centered posi- 
tion as follows: 

It IS ground for legitimate criticism, however, when the ongoing 
movement of progressive education (ails to recognize that the 
problem of selection and organization of subject matter for 
study and learning is fundamental Improvision that takes 
advantage of special occasions prevents teaching and learning 
from becoming stereotyped and dead. But the basic material of 
study cannot be picked up In such a cursory manner. Oc- 
casions which are not and cannot be foreseen are bound to 
arise wherever there is intellectual freedom. They should be 
utilized. But there Is a decided ditference between using them 
in the development of a continuing fine of activity and trusting 
them to provide the chief material of learning.** 

Essentially the same point of view Is summed up by John Childs. He says: 

I consider it Important lor American educators to recognize 
that devotion to the ideals of democracy in no way bars us 
from making a deliberate ellort to nurture the young in the 
esserttial patterns of democratic life and thought. If our schools 
are to serve as positive agencies for the maintenance of a free 
society, they must be concerned today with "society" as well as 
With the "child," with the "subject matter" as well as with the 
"method." with "product" as wet! as with "process," with 
human "responsibilities" as well as with human "freedoms," 
with social and moral "ends" as well as wiih classroom "pro- 
cedures" and educalionaf "means."** 

It Is not a matter, therefore, of an "eiiher/or" situation in the social 
studies— a "child-centered" position on one hand as opposed to a "content- 
centered" position on the other. Rather we can draw from society and from 
the current life situations encountered by children the materials for a cur- 
riculum design that will capitalize on current interests and motivations while 
assuring the survival and progress of our Important values and institutions. 
7. Increased emphasis Is being placed on the skills of inquiry, learning by 
discovery, and creativity. This type of approach facilitates the improvement 
ol children's ability to think, analyze, and check conclusions It involves creat- 
ing inductive learning sequences which start with specific experiences and 
lead to the discovery ol concepts, subgenerairzalions, and generalizations by 
the children. The more traditional approach has been the deductive develop- 
ment that begins with a statement of the general idea and then proceeds to 
illustrate and develop it 

Tne inductive type of inquiry enables children to practice the skills of 
gathering information, classifying and synthesizing the data collected, and 
perceiving sigmticant relationships. There is evidence that principles which 
the student teams by "self-discovery" are understood more clearly, retained 
longer, and utilized more effectively. However, the problem of how best to 
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organize teaching malerisis to provide tor an inductive approach to learning 
remains. Taba states- 


It will require both a different curriculum and a different way of 
learning from those we have now to achieve productive and 
autonomous thinking, to (he first place, attention needs to be 
focused on the essenttaf principtes and ideas which give struc- 
ture to thinking Second, learning experiences need to include 
more oppodunities for inquiry, discovery, and experimentation. 
Current practices, anchored as they are in transmitting rathei 
than creating knowledge, may be too much concerned with 
"getting the right answer " One need only look at discussions 
In which the questions asked are so closed-ended that the 
main Intellectual effort of students goes Into guessing what the 
teacher expects as the right answer or to remembering what 
the book says on the point, rather than inio developing a ra- 
tional method of ettivlng at answers and solutions and multiple 
ways for analyzing and interpreting facts. 

Therefore, more effective social studies leaching is becoming dependent 
upon increasing opportunities tor chifdten to discover basic principles for 
themselves. "Replicating (he discovery of knowledge (s a prerequisite for 
acquiring the cultural heritage and is. therefore, a characteristic of the modern 
eocial studies."^' 

Learning by discovery facititates the Improvement of children’s creative 
abililles— abilities to think, anatyre. and check conclusions Teaching strat- 
egies are being developed to encourage the learner to find out for himself 
Inductive approaches, Inquiry, and discovery ere widely recommended. 
Emphasis Is being placed on helping pupils learn how to apply on en ele- 
mentary level some of the modes of Inquiry and meihods of study of scholars 
tn the various social sciences. 

8. There Is a (rend toward (earning tor greater depth of understanding in- 
volving a spiraling devehpment of basic Ideas from grade to grade. In the 
past, in order to cover the whole course of study, often It was just a slimming 
"Covering a Country In a Day's Recifaffon"; now fhe trend is to provide op- 
porfunifies for study In depth of a selected region and culture. An allempl Is 
mad© to achieve a more reasonable balance between breadth and depth of 
coverage by reducing the content to be covered Into fewer units of more 
manageable size and providing for the units to locus mainly on centra! ideas 
that have the greatest applicability and transfer. A wide, broad coverage is 
often inelficient In that content becomes loo repetitious and learning too 
atomized. It Is ditficult under this Wnd of coverage to develop Important con- 
cepts and insure retention of what Is teamed. 

' The "spiraling" curriculum*’ is one means of helping children develop 


* Hilda Taba Cutricalum Deralopwtnl, Tlreorf and PtaOlce fNsw 'fctlt: Horeourl Braw Je- 
vartovlch. 1962). p 71. 

•' For a eompiela unit oul((n« of th« epproacfi. sea N ©A., Guiding Chlldran Xhtaugh 

(ha Social Siudms (WashmaWn. 0 C.; Oeparunstil ol OementSTy-Kinderaatien-Nurseiy Eflucs- 

account ol the spiral day^ppnenl of oeneraiijailoa see Hilda T»ba and 
James L. Hills resener Handbaoli tor Contta CosM Social SudJes. Grades 1-6 (San Fran- 
cisco- San Francisco State CoUege. reSSf. 
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greater depth of understandir^g. It provides a vertically orientated framework 
in which basic ideas that thread throughout the entire curriculum sequence 
are identified. These understandings cannot be learned in any given unit 
or even in one year, but rather are developed throughout the total se- 
quence by a series of small steps. Ideas can be dealt with on a concrete or 
relatively simple level in the early grades As children move up from grade 
to grade they extend and deepert their understanding of basic ideas by 
gathering and organizirtg information, thus adding new dimensions of mean- 
ing to beginning concepts. 

Briefly, the spiral development of concepts is a depth method of studying 
which moves up vertically with each idea from grade to grade, thereby pro- 
viding opportunity lor children to “revisir each basic idea on higher levels 
of complexity and abstractness. 

9. There is a greater emphasis upon behavtora/izfrtg lesson obiecUves. Be- 
havioral objectives become a means o/ evaluafion by identifying specific 
desired outcomes of learning When stated In behavioral or operational terms 
that clearly define the expected behavior, objectives become more tangible 
and provide a basis lor accurate appraisal ol student growth and teacher 
effectiveness. 

10. There Is a trend toward emphasis on "learning how to learn" such as 
reading skills, map-reading concepts and skills, inierpreling graphs and 
tables, locating and appraising sources of information, pooling Ideas from 
several sources of Information, outlining, summarizing, reporting, and home 
study. Thus the skills Involved in the use of textbooks, atlases, gazetteers. 
Indexes, encyclopedias, and library resources can be brought to a high level 
In the social studies. 

11. Recognizing the inadequacy of the conventional textbook, especially 
when used as a single source ol information for students to consult, there is 
an increased emphasis on multimedia materials This wide range of learning 
resources includes the use of reading maierials, programmed materials, films 
and kits, maps, globes, artifacts, etc. 

12. The process approach is gaining momentum Conlent becomes the 
vehicle rather than an end in itself, but this fact does not suggest that it makes 
no difference what topics or content is selected for study 

13. There is a trend toward more indMduaIrzation ol instruction in the social 
studies, more emphasis upon packaged or individual units that children can 
work through at their own rates of speed, and more emphasis upon interest 
units where students can have some chtwce in the selection of topics and 
units ol study. 

14. There is a new emphasis on helping students gain a realistic understand- 
ing ol the dynamic factors that have shaped and are shaping the national 
society. 

15. Closely related to the above trend, there is a strong emphasis upon a 
study of present problems rather than a study of the past In an attempt to 

« Se« "Exoianalion en Thought Processes and Applying Knowledge in Functional SiluaHons” 
(Pnneeion. NJ.- Edcom Systems, ine) 
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find a new relevancy in the soaal studies by bringing them back In touch with 
social reafity. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 / Describe the early devetopmente of the s<Kiai studies in this couriiry prior 
to the twentieth century. 

2 / When and by what means did the term "social studies" first receive wide- 
spread acceptance? 

3 / Define "scope" and "sequence " Outline rn detail the scope end sequence 
of the expanding-environment approach 

4 / Identify the basic or fundamental assumptions underlying the life-situa- 
tions approach. Discuss the validity of the mafor criticisms of this approach 

5 / Explain why unified social studies programs have continued to gain in 
popularity on the efemenlary school level. 

6 / Identify some of the criticisms of the separate-subjects approach. Do you 
agree with these criticisms? In what ways does your opinion differ? 

7/ Make a report on "Project Social Studies." lisflng major purposes ond 
features oMhe overaK project. 

8 f Explain why the study of economics, onthropology. political science, end 
eecfoiogy are assuming art important place In eiemerriary school social studies 
today along wlih fha study of history and geography. 

9 / Select one of ihe basic soeiaf science fields Report to the class the nature 
of the discipline sslecicd, its major contributions to elemenia^ school social 
studies, and a promising new development in the held setected 

10/ Makes careful examination of an elemenlary social sludies textbook and 
the teacher's guide Deiermine to what extent the text utilizes concepts from 
all of Ihe major social science disciplines. List examples of concepts Identified 
undereach area. 

1 1 / Select and describe a new social studies project that you foci has made 
a significant contribution to the ^ture devetopmeni of the sociai sludies. Usf 
Ihe Jimifaliorts or weaknesses. If any. that you see ir> ihe now projecj- 
12/ Evaluate the modem trends which stem from new developments In the 
social studios. Which of the trends do you consider to be most significant? 
Why? 
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Social studies have long been among 
the least popular subjects in the elementary school curriculum. Research has 
shown that when children have been asked to indicate their preterences 
among elementary school subjects, they have given social studies a low 
rating. Chase studied preferences of fifth-grade children. Results of the in- 
vestigation showed that only 9 percent chose social studies. (The most 
popular subject was reading, which received 23 percent of the first choices.)' 

Pv tater study by Mosher bore out eaitier findings that social studies was 
not gerrerally a popular subject with children but was among the “disliked" 
subjects at both the elementary and junior high school levels “ 

It Is significant, however, that the unfavorable attitudes of children toward 
the social studies did not arise from a tack of interest in the topics that belong 
to this area o1 study Studies have shown that while children are apparently 
not interested in the social studies as they are usually taught, they are in- 
terested in learning more about things in the vrortd that can be categorized 
as social study content For example. Baker collected more than 9000 
spontaneous questions of children and found that approximately 50 percen\ 
of them belonged in the social studies area ^ 

Another study by Jersild and Tasch showed that when children listed what 

' W, Unwood Chass. "Subiecl Pceletences ol Fifth Gcad« Children, " Elementafv School Jour- 
nal. December 19^9, po Z04-Z11 

• Howard H. Mosher. "Subjeci Preferences of Girls and Boys,” School Renew, January 1952, 

pp 3^B 

> Emily V Baker. Children's Quesi/ons and Their ImpHcalnsns (or Planning the Curriculum 
(New York' Teachers College. Columbia Ufuversity, 1945), pp 27-34 
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they would like to learn more abmt In school the majority of them wanted 
to know about the kinds of things that might be classified as social study 
Information/ 

These findings raise an imporlani question; How can teachers salvage 
social studies from an acsdemic iraditfon that has fended to reduce them to 
a body of dry. factual material of fttife mferest to children? H is quite obvious 
that educators generally end more specifi'caffy teachers of social studies have 
failed somewhere along the way to bring social studies to life, and to make 
them more challenging to children When teachers succeed in making social 
studies attractive and meaningfut to children, the children are enthusiastic 
about the content. Perhaps children's curiosity about and Interest in the social 
studies in the past has been destroyed by indefensible methods of teaching, 
gross misuse of the textbook, and failure to focus leaching around important 
undersiandings end concepts of vital concern to children and society. 


NEWER CONCEPTS OP TEACHING 

The concept of teaching is changing. We are abandoning the role of the 
teacher as we have known It tn the past It is becoming quite clear that compe- 
tent teaching does not Include dispensing informaiion verbally and teaching 
for Its master, personally directing all classroom activity, or managing student 
behavior. The evolving concept of teaching competency Is being clarified by 
facts about human behavior end the forces that shape it. These facts come 
from (wo sources; (t) Innovative Ideas over the past decade concerning (he 
elements of the Inst ructionaf process and (2) studies of human behavior. 

Hew fiterature related to the instructional process has stressed the im- 
portance of teaching children to think artaiyitcaily and creatively, not Just 
repeal back to the teacher pat answers for pat questions The bases for new 
changes have come from imaginath/o work done during the last decade by 
such educational leaders as Bloom. Bruner. Guilford, Goodtad, Suchman, 
Mager, Torrance, Galloway, Getzels. Taba, Woodruff, Bellack, and Flanders, 
to name but a few, Such work has suggested the following new elements of 
education; 

1 Analysis of verbal patterns within the classroom; a greater 
emphasis upon divergent thinking 

2 Objectives that identify behaviors to be shaped In students 
(behavioral objectives) 

3 The concept of individuation of instruction 

4 Nongrading of classes and of subject-matter content 

5 Assembling of teachers and teams with d/flerenllaled roles 
e Flexible scheduling 

7 Having indivfc^affzed unit packages accessible to students 
without their waitirrg far the teacher® 


'o ecnsinJCJ them. 
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8 Emphasis on conceptual learning rather than on storing of 
verbal information 

9 Techniques of simulation to create reality in learning situa- 
tions 

10 Encouragement of InferenUal or inductive processes of rea- 
soning 

11 Developing inquiry sWHs 

12 Cultivation of creative talents ‘ 

All of these ideas carry a common message. They present the learner as 
an aggressive, self-guiding investigator. He has moved from academia where 
he played a passive classroom-student role to a new setting composed of 
realities that make up his environment. His teacher no longer "dispenses" 
knowledge; he plans, sets the stage, diagnoses, prescribes, and troubleshoots. 
He has stopped trying to "teach." He r>ow produces and adjusts conditions 
that make it possible for his students to learn The teacher has traditionally 
been the most active person. In this new approach, the teacher drops into 
the background and the learner becomes the active person. 

Learning requires conditions that make real behavior and behavior-shaping 
possible. Traditional leaching methods have consistently violated certain 
learning principles associated with behavioral change The acquisition of 
bodies of verbal knowledge is not likely to influence greatly the learner’s 
decision-making behavior in hie. 

inlluences that elicit student perception, recaw. review, conclusions, predic- 
tions, and evaluation are indirect and highly educative Influences that de- 
scribe, give data, state conclusiorts. and slate moral precepts without allowing 
students to recognize them from their natural premises are direct end inhlbi- 
live of student thinking. 

It is most generally agreed that the kinds of questions directed to children 
by the teacher is of critical importance irt developing independent and 
creative thinking. Gallagher end Aschner have developed a system contain- 
ing four categories that are particularly useful for thinking about questions.' 
The four categories are; cognU'ne-memtyry, convergent, divergent, and 
eva/u3f/ve. 


Cognitive-Memory Questions f These questions call for facts 
or other hems which can be recalled A cognifive-memory question is narrow 
and involves rote memory. Some examples are: 

1 What Is the largest city in New York State*' 

2 How did you come to school this morning*' 

3 Name the ABC countries of Soutii America 


Convergent Ouesf/ons / Questions which ask for ‘'analysis and 
integration of given or remembered data" are convergent questions Prob- 
lem-solving and reasoning are often involved in this category The answers 


JAdacI^ from Asahel D WoodruH. "A Dyitatnie Concept of the Learning Environment^ — To 
Learn" Not "To Teach' " (unpuShshed mmeographetf pwer. University ol Utah. 1968) 

' James J Gallagher and Mary Jane Aschner. "A Pr^immary Report on Analyses of Classroom 
Interaction. The Meirlll-Paimer Ouarferty of Behaelor anil Developmenl. Vol 9, no. 3. 1963 
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lo Ihese queslions may be predictabte, but convergent questions are always 
broader than cognitive-memory questions. 

1 Wbal Is there about the position of New York City that ac- 
counts tor its Importance? 

2 Suppose that overnight the school were picked up and 
moved four blocks away, and you were not told of the move, 
how could you go about finding it? 

3 What is there about the ABC countries that makes them im- 
portant In South America? 

Dlvergoni Qaeslhns / (Questions in this category call for an- 
swers that are creative artd imagmative. that move into new directions. Here 
are some divergent questions: 

1 How might the jives of the people In New York City be dif- 
ferent if the city were located In the torrid zone? 

2 Invent some ways for coming lo school which haven’t been 
Invented yet. 

3 In what ways might Argenilna, Brazil, and Chile be differenl 
if they had been colonized by England? 

Evaluative Questions / These ere quesilons that deal with 
"matters of ludgmenf. value, and choice.” They may be either broad or 
narrow. "Did you like that story?” Is a narrow question; "How did you feel 
about that story?" Is a broad questioc^. Some of the examples of evaluative 
questions are; 


1 What would It be (ike to live fn New York City? Woufd you 
like to live in New YorJrf 

2 What things woufd you particofarly like to visit in Argentina? 
Would you prefer to be a cowtray or a gaucho?* 

The task of helping youth grow In their ability to think rationally, of course, 
cannot be limited to the learning experiences provided by the social studies 
of any one subject-matter area. To be completely effective it will require a form 
of integration or pooling of forces for this development in alt subject-matler 
areas, no matter how diverse the content of these subjects. 


APPROPRIATENESS OF MATERfACS 

The materials of learning consist of perceptual materials, discussion questions 
and guides, and any other form of stimulating materials selected because 
they lead sludenis into desired conceptual understanding A student can 
move ahead Individually when he can obtain his malerials Independently 
from open sources. Materials serve as vehicles tor carrying out some intended 
learning action. Therefore, the materials ^ould be there end ready to use 
just at the time that learning action is needed. 

To contribute directly to a given behavterai or conceptual objective, the 
material must be right to the point, highly relevant. Injecting into the activity 
just those Inputs and meanings rteeded, and no others that distract attention 

' Adapted (roiri E Amidorv and Ellz«t>«»i Hunwr. Imptoviao Teaching (New Yerit; Holt. Rine- 
hart £ Vfinsfon. 19£6). chap. 3. 
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Of coafuse iha issue Leaining is fast when the materials are relevant, and 
it is seriously hampered when they are to some degree Irrelevant, misleading, 
corxfusing, and misinforming. 

TEACHING THE MAJOR SOCtAL STUDIES OBJECTtVES 
The three major clusters of social studies objectives— the acquisition of 
knowledge, the attainment of certain attitudes and values, and tha develop- 
ment of habits, skills, and abilities — imply a variety of v/ays to teach. Each 
demands a diHetcnt kind of teaching strategy dictated by tho nature of the 
objectives to be achieved. Tho following examples are liiusiraiivo. 


Oevetoping Concepts 

The word ‘'concept" is used iit various virays by different people Central to 
these uses is the Idea that a cortcept Is art abstraction or general Idea that 
represents a class or group of things or actions having certain characteristics 
In common. The mental picture a person has of an object, an event, or a rela- 
tionship, derived from personal experience with the thing for which the 
concept stands (the relerent), may be termed his concept 

The human mind is a depository for ell of our experience. It 
has a way of storing experience something like a motion picture 
record. This stored record makes possible the reeolleclion of 
past experience almost as if it were happening again The 
record Is a composite of meaning or understanding, feeling and 
the value and preference it produces, and the symbols or 
languages related to them This combination of meaning, value 
and symbols is called a concept.* 

Concepts are built from perceptions obtained through the senses — sight, 
sound, touch, taste, and smell. A percept is a sensory impression registered 
on the brain. As corttinued perception ot an object goes on and accumulates 
Impressions, the meaning grows into a picture of increasing significance 
This more complete mental picture Is called a concept Concepts give order 
and meaning to experience. For example, rt is difficult to make meaningful to 
children such concepts as democracy, cooperation, freedom, and justice, as 
they cannot be perceived in the same way that concrete objects can. Children 
can use the words "democracy" and "freedom" at an early age without any 
concept of them. It takes time plus many experiences for them to gain ac- 
curate concepts and meanings Concepts cannot be handed from one person 
to another; each person must develop his own concepts through experience 
arwl team'.Tsg. 

When the basic cor^tent to be taught ts organized topically instead ot con- 
ceptually. which, unfortunately, is all too often the case, learning is not pin- 
pointed but can go out from a topic in many different directions. Some of 
the tendencies that show up when te^hing is centered on topics as com- 
pared to concepts are identified by Woodruff as follows- 


*AsaheI D, Woodruff. Basic Concepts of reocA&» Wnh Brief Reatilnos fSan Francisco: 
Chandler. 1962). p. 80 
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importance of planning the unit lesson objective around clear and carefully 
stated concepts cannot be overcmphasaed. 


Teaching Concept! 

Showing the Reterent / The first step in concept development 
Is that of providing the student opportunity to talte in a number of accurate 
perceptions of what is being focused on for study. The mind cannot work in a 
vacuum. All concepts should be presented in such a way that the learner can 
actually "see," that is. get some meaning about the object, or event, or what- 
ever It is he is expected to learn. The quality of the student's conceptual de- 
velopment depends in great measure upon this and upon his early perceptual 
experiences that he is able to bring to the learning situation Unfortunately, 
some teachers have "short-circuited" or bypassed the first fundamental step 
of showing the reterent, assuming that the child's prior experiences alone 
provided an adequate background for learning concepts 
Whenever possible the teacher ^ould give the student firsthand experience 
with the telerent, Very rapid learning occurs when any object, condition, or 
force can be perceived directly through the physical senses. This will furnish 
the student with the basic input of information which he will use In forming 
concepts, if the referent itself, the thing being talked about, cannot be brought 
Into the classroom, the teacher must vividly represent it with some form of 
vicarious teaching material or rely upon a verbal description of it. A model, 
picture, diagram, audiovisual aid. or other similar device may provide a 
substitute for firsthand experiences. Verbal descriptions are least satisfactory 
with young children because of their limited experiential backgrounds. In 
the social studies the curriculum includes many abstract concepts such as 
democracy, socialism, justice, and freedom. The showing or presentation of 
abstract concepts poses real problems (or teachers as they cannot be per- 
ceived in the same way that concrete objects are perceived. It takes time, plus 
many experiences with these Ideas in a variety of situations, before any real 
meaning can develop. 

Discussion / A class discussion is a good method for working 
over and clarifying concepts which have already been presented. The main 
purposes of a discussion are to provide for an exchange of Ideas among the 
class members, detect errors in thinking, and clear up any misunderstanding 
about the concept The nature of the discussion will vary with the maturity of 
ffte students, but It is passtbie and valaable at every age fevef With younger 
children, the teacher will have to take a more active role in injecting stimulat- 
ing ideas and suggestions than she might find is necessary for older children. 
The teacher should provide adequate time in the lesson for the discussion 
period and not attempt to rush this aspect of concept development. 

Memorization / Memorization of properly selected symbols by 
which concepts are identified and used is essential to good learning Con- 
nected with concepts are names, dates, places, events, or nonverbal symbols 
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understandings can be put to application should be included in the activities 
of a unit. Evaluation activities designed by the teacher are a means of testing 
students' understanding of basic principles and provide opportunity for them 
to apply what has been teamed. Outside asslgnmenls can be made that 
provide children opportunity to use the knowledge they have acquired lt^ 
Junctional situations or that provide opportunity for them to observe the 
principle in operation in real-iife situations and to note its ellect. It is through 
the process of application that the real value of a concept is discovered by 
the student. 

The early years are the ones in which the child must gather information in 
large quantities before he can do much thinking on the higher levels. In order 
to engage in mental processes involving analysis, synthesis, and problem- 
solving the learner must be able to assemble individual pieces of information 
and relate them to one another. An orderly sequence of steps in teaching 
concepts is essential if children's mental processes are to be raised to these 
higher levels. Violation of these steps in teaching concepts interferes with 
efficient learning. Because of the large amount of specific knowledge m the 
area of the social studies, instructional effort should be directed toward those 
understendings that can be generalized. This procedure Is fundamental to 
conceptual learning, Table 9 illustrates a plan for teaching concepts. 

9 Oall}' Lesson Plan for Teaching Concepts 

I. Concept ; 

II. Lesson procedures; 


Plans lor Concept 
Presentation 

Plans for the 

Discussion 

Period 

important Symbols 

Assignment or 
Application 

Materials 



Symbols: 

Plan of action to 
provide for memo- 
rization of symbols 





Evaluation: 


Devetoping MtUudes and Values 

Providing for the teaching of desirable attitudes and feelings has often been 
neglected. Mainly, this has been due to the assumption that learning content, 
or achieving knowledge objectives, will automatically bring about the devel- 
opment of desired attitudes and feelings Secondly, objectives related to 
attitudes and values have been more vaguely defined than have cognitive 
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objecUves. and the kinds of teaming expertences most appropriate to their 
development have not been cteaily understood. 

Effective teaching in the area of altitudes and values should be a mam 
concern of the social studies. Never has there been a time In the history of 
the nation when the need has been greater for the development of informed 
and desirable aftrtudes toward basic democrafic principles and toward others. 
Blind emotional reactions and prejudice toward olhers may result from poor 
teaching of these objectives or from the exclusion of them from teaching 
units, It Is essential, therefore, that teachirtg units be all-encompassing — 
providing for the development of a wide range of objectives including the 
acquisition of knowledge, the development of desirable attitudes and values, 
and appropriate skills and habits 

Out of a person's experiences comes certain guides to behavior. These 
guides, which tend to give direction to life, may be called values. According 
to Paths, the process of valuing is defined in terms of three major processes: 


Choosing 
^ freely 

2 from alternatives 

3 after thoughtful consideration of the consequences of each 
alternative 


PrIzJng 

A cherishing, being happy with the choice 

5 willing to alfirm the choice publicly 
Acting 

6 doing something with the choice 

7 rapeatedly. in some pattern of life. ’ ’ 


Planning for (he successful attainment of objectives related to attitudes and 
social values has been one of the most difficult tasks In writing social study 
units or lesson plans. Partly, this has been due to the fact that there has been 
little to guide a teacher In this area as to what kinds of attitudes are most 
important for development and how they can be teamed. Therefore, much 
planning has omitted the teaching of attitudes and values entirety, or teaching 
units have offered only meager experiences by which values might be learned. 
In all too many cases, it has been hoped that proper attitudes and values 
would emerge as a by-product of obtaining the knowledge objectives. It is 
little wonder then that we have not been as effective In this area as we might 
have been. 

The deveiopment of altitudes and values can come about through a great 
variety of content. The learning experience, and not the content as such, is 
of major importance in the achievement of these kinds of objectives as they 
are relatively Independent of any one kind of subject matter. For exampfe, 
positive altitudes toward democracy csrj be developed In the tunchroom and 
on the playground as well as In a social studies classroom. The study of (acts 
in a textbook Is Insulficient to change atutodes and feelings. The classroom 
climate and conditions surroundirtg the classroom need to exemplify democ* 
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racy. Peelings, values, and sensitivities are matters that need to be discovered 
rather than taught. Neither democratic values nor feelings of tolerance can be 
developed soleiy by teaching about them. 

The leaching of democratic values depends partly upon the presentation 
of intellectual understandings. The methods and major conclusions of the 
social sciences are the mam intellectual means of helping the child compre- 
hend his life and face his problems. However, regardless of the importance 
of knowledge in helping the child comprehend his hentage, values cannot be 
dealt with successfully on an intelteclual fevei alone. Central to the changing 
of values is to find ways to touch or reach the child's deepest feelings and 
emotions. This may be approached by a variety of means: 

1. Using literature and films related to problems students have with feelings 
and values can greatly extend their capacity to understand human and social 
situations and identify values. For example, a person who reads the Diary of 
Anria Frank gains a greater empathy lor the Jewish people and a clearer 
understanding of their problems and the inhurhane treatment they received 
during World War II than could be obtained from all of the news accounts of 
the war. 

2. Values may be taught by encouraging youth to identify with the real 
qualities of national heroes or individuals who have contributed unselfishly 
to the advancement of civilization. By admiring and striving to be like others, 
children adopt many of their values. Teachers can capiiaiize upon this moti- 
vating force In youth to foster virtues and appreciations that appear to be 
essential to our democratic way of life and to the perpetuation of our basic 
Institutions. Models with which children identify can be found In many differ- 
ent fields of endeavor and in many different periods of time, for example, 
present-day heroes ^oh as the astronauts 

3. Values may be taught through the study of controversial issues — past or 
present. For example, students involved in an analysis of a past historical 
problem such as the treatment of the American Indians will acquire a deeper 
understanding and empathy toward them in their present plight and will gam 
a greater appreciation for the need for "moral equality" in the treatment of all 
mankind. 

A study of present-day controversies or problems that are shaping the 
world in which the child wifi live will help him shape his values so as to 
be better able to cope with a dianging world For at the heart of controversy 
lie values — the main basis for controversy. How the child can change his 
values by rational means is well stated by Joyce: 

He sbould also become increasingly aware of the values he Is 
absorbing from the culture and develop ways of modifying and 
extending his values by rational means When his values con- 
flict with those of other people, he needs to learn to examine 
caretutly the rationale for his beliefs and the rationale for theirs. 
Then he should have the humility to compromise when that is 
indicated, the skill to negotiate when that is reasonable, and 
the courage to stand and be counted when that is appropriate.'^ 

Bruce R Joyce, Siraiegiea lor £/em«nta<y Soclar SclencB Education (Chicago Science Re- 
search Associates, 1965), p 5. 
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4. Valyes may bo laughl ihrough the exploration of the way^ of Ilf© of other 
cutiuroa. peoples, nnd lands of tho v>orki. Ttuough this means, a child may 
gain deeper npp«cciat/on of the unique contributions of all races and cultures 
to the present lOtCl of civi’izaliort and to his ov*n personal well-being and 
aosthctic needs 

S All toach.no related to attitudes find values rnust include opportunities for 
Ottecl cxpenencos with rrutcriats that oKoci fceIlngs~-thoso which arouse 
emohons 03 well as reason The most oppropnate malonals and devices in- 
clude Open-group Interaction among children of different backgrounds end 
cuttuies, roio-playing problem stones.'* Cut-off stones whero children supply 
and discuss possible alternative solutions, literoturo. Mms. discussion pic- 
tures. dramatizations, songs, poetry, letters, duiiios. find panel discussions or 
debates. 

6. Providng a classroom environment or climate that fosters democratic 
values end tolerance toward others 

7. Other fippioachcs to the teaching ol values include iho uso of a wide 
variety of games which require students to mako value choices such as tho 
lolloping; 

flank orders, nonk orders roprescrtl an opportuniry to practice value de- 
cisions in ibo absence of any consequences From three a’ternatrve choices 
each person In tho group arranges them in order of prelcrcnco Each persort is 
to staio h<s rank order ortd exp'ain why he arranged the items In that manner. 
Al fifty time a person may choose not to state his tanking or explain his rank- 
ing. TIMS is accomplished by declaring, 'T pass.'* 

The following are oxampios of tank orders which might bo given: 

Would you rather be a: 

Movie star 
Millionaire 
President 

Would you rather be a: 

Rosa bush 

Cactus 

Lily 

Which would you rather do? 

Study for a test 
Do research for a torm paper 
Read an assigned book 

Value continuum. Two polar positions are IdcntiHed on an Issue end placed 
at opposite ends of a tine on the chalkboard. Examples of polar positions 
might bo Gabby Gertrude and Sitonf Sandra or Larry leader and Fred 
Follower. The range of numbers from one to six is wrltterr above the line, then 
pupils are asked orally to report theJr positions on the Issue by selecting the 
number on ihe continuum which represents their choice. Pupils may say 'T 
pass" Jf they do not wish to respond. Those who have taken a position may 
take turns telling why they placed themselves as they did. 

“For ■ e«iallsd account ef how to ror»-(^y proiilMr sioncs tee Coorpe snS Fannie R. 
Snaiial. /70(« Playing rorsoerat Va/uoa (tnowwiMd ClUia, NJ: Preniica Hall, 1997). 
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De^ieloplng SUUs 

Objeclives related to skill development in the elementary school range from 
physical-motor skills such as handwriting, typing, throwing a ball, catching a 
ball, or Jumping rope to basic academic skiils and skills in democratic citizen- 
ship and group living. Social study objectives are concerned mainly with the 
latter more complex kinds of skills, which require greater inteilectual under- 
standings than more simple motor skills. Independent study skill — the ability 
to use the table of contents and index of a book and the ability to use encyclo- 
pedias. dictionaries, and other reference materials in independent work — 
has received increased emphasis. These kinds of skills are especially im- 
portant to modern social study programs, which call for the use of a wide 
variety of reading materials in addition to the basic textbook. 

Other skills, perhaps the most critical ones, such as the ability to define 
problems of investigation, to organize and interpret data, and to improve 
social and group skills, have too often been neglected or poorly taught. 

Because problems In our society caused by hate, criticism, and misunder- 
standing are prevalent today, the skills ol managing interpersonal relations 
are becoming increasingly important to the survival of our democratic way of 
life Greater responsibility for the development of social skills must be 
assumed by the schools. Regarding the importance of the development of 
skills in this area of concern Tabs states: 

There are children whose homes have not given them much 
training in the ordinary social disciplines, whose communica- 
tion skills are at a minimum, and who have only a minimal 
mastery of such common routines as group listening, con- 
Irolling the impulses of anger, or following the rules of con- 
duct. For these children, acquiring a "common culture" in the 
sense of developing a modicum of common social skills be- 
comes a necessity. For the students from minority groups or 
from homes on lower economic levels, the problem is even 
more serious. The deficiency m the needed social skills leads 
to an almost inevitable failure in social situations and to a 
defensive '‘chip-on-the-shoulder” attitude, hostility, or with- 
drawal. 

Because the problems of interpersonal relations, especially 
those of handling interpersonal conflicts, rebuff, misunderstand- 
ing, or criticism, are with us everywhere, the skills in managing 
interpersonal relations have acquired some importance. There 
is scarcely a child or adolescent who does not face such con- 
flicts with peers, family or adults and who would not benefit 
from some emphasis on the skills needed to deal constructively 
with interpersonal conflict, or lor the development of construc- 
tive human relauwis.'* 

Another critical area of need tn skill-development is that related to group 
activity. We have much knowledge before us today related to group dynamics 
— techniques of group deliberation and the kinds of skills required for pro- 

■‘^ilcu Tata. C^/ico/um Devefop/nenr. Jheorr. and Prscl/ce (New York. Harcoun B/ace 
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ductive group work. However, group work In the form of cornmittees Is often 
unproduclive on (he efemenfary school level and has often floundered be- 
cause children lack the skills necessaiy for effective group work. Before 
children can become productive in committee work, they must perceive what 
a committee is. its purposes, group roles, and how to function effectively. 
A variety of specific skills will need development, skills such as assuming 
leadership roles, irtfiating Ideas, clarifying ideas, understanding group goals, 
carrying through assignments, and reporting If these kinds of skills are 
learned by children, committee work can be greatly improved. Until this can 
be accomplished, committee work has little to recommend It as a learning 
device for a group. On the elementary school level much of the time devoted 
to committee work may have to be spent in helping children learn to work 
effectively in committees, rather than relying on the hope that they will do so 
merely by good will and democratic intent. 


Teaching Skltla 

The teaching of a sktil should begin with a cfear explanatiott or demonstration 
of the skill as a meens of helping the learner acQuire an accurate concept or 
clear mental picture of the skill Involved and of the important principles 
behind it. A correct understanding of the skill is essential to future hlgh*Ievel 
performance of ft. Subsequent steps Involve having the students try (ha skill 
while the teacher corrects errors, and ihen having the students followvagular 
practice periods to develop the skill. Wherever possible, opportunity should 
be provided for a student to apply the skill m a natural situation. Table 10 
presents a way of organizing a lesson to teach skills 

10 Dally Lesson Plan for Teaching Skills 

I. Skill to be developed; 

II. Plan o( action' 


Describe and 
Demonstrate Skill 

Try Out end 
Correct Errors 

Practice 

Appllcalron 

Or Assignment 

1 Description of 
action; 

Z Demonstration 
by a skilled per- 
former or audio- 
visual presenta- 
tion: 



(InlUal trial, cues (or 
Improvement. Wenil- 
fication of common 
errors] 

(practice according 
to a schedule of ape- 
cifie dmi activities] 
f Ust of drill aciiv- 
lues; 

(Provision (or use of 
new sJoli In lotaf ac- 
tivity or other use of 
nevr skill) 

1 Nature of assign- 
ment or application: 


Evaluaiion^ 
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Knowledge of success or failure is important in making progress in learn- 
ing skills. The more quickly this knowledge comes to a student after an act, 
the more rapidly he wilt improve. Information concerning his progress that the 
learner receives from any source is referred to as feedback. The teacher is 
the best source of this knowledge of progress. In some kinds of activities, 
such as handwriting and typifrg, the student may be able to detect improve- 
ment by the effect of his act. But when the student cannot detect his progress 
himself, he needs some kind of feedback to fet him know when he is on the 
right track and is making progress. In more complex skills such as those re- 
quired for leadership rotes in groups, in reporting to the class, and in organ- 
izing information, learners must tove their performances evaluated if they 
are to make continued progress. 

A careful diagnosis of the level of skill attained by individual pupils in 
different areas of skill development will make it possible lor the teacher to 
be more effective in properly gearing Instruction to meet Individual sequences 
in learning. Too, the process should be a continuous one beyond the ele- 
mentary level. All succeeding teachers share the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance and refinement of basic skills learned on the elementary level and for 
the introduction of advanced skills. 


Davtl^plng KtblU 

Habit formation is another essential objective that concerns teachers at all 
levels. Unfortunately, little has been consciously done in this area on the 
elementary level. Among the kinds of habits that apply to social education 
are: punctuality, accuracy, neatness, cleanliness, courtesy, habits related to 
classrocm routines, correct speech patterns, and study habits Correct habits 
can be of great benefit to the teaming process V/hen students are helped to 
form desirable habits from the beginning of their school experience, the 
teacher's mam task of promoting teaming can go forward more smoothly. 

The procedures for developing habits are as follows 

1 The learner must perform over and over again a certain 
action or behavior that it is hoped will become a habit. 

2 He must continue to repeal the action time alter time until it 
tends to repeat with less delay or conscious attention 

3 Tor the habit to continue to occur, it must continue to satisfy 
the need that sets it off 

Because of the nature of the development of habits, they should be thought 
of as long-range objectives Habits cannot be completely developed m any 
given social study, but taiher. they must be worked at in all umls of instruction 
throughout the school year Valuable work habits and other desirable be- 
haviors do not develop spontaneously they must be encouraged contmuously 
by all teachers Old or undesirable habits are easily reinstated They must be 
Kept from recurring under any circumstances and the desired new habit 
deliberately used over a period of ume tong enough for it to become auto- 
mat.c Unfortunately, many teachers lack the knowledge and persistency 
necessary to become effective with students m this area of development; 
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therefore, desirable habit formafton in the schools Is often poorly taught or 
neglected. 


SIMULATION GAMES 

Over the past decade the populanty of simulation games as an approach to 
learning in the social studies has increased steadily on both elementary and 
secondary levels of education. Although in the past the number of social 
science games available commercially for student use have been more 
numerous on the secondary level, today more attention is being turned to the 
preparation of games for elementary school pupils The game technique 
seems to have const'derabfe value as a teaching fool. 

Simuiaiion games are defined by Rogers and Kysilka as follows- 

Last duly people all over the world watched man take his first 
steps on the moon. The success of this amazing achievement 
can be largely attributed to the elaborate preparation that pre- 
ceded the actual moon shot. These activities included creating 
or simulaltng the environment much like (hat on the moon. 
Wearing heavy space suits and packs, astronauts enacted their 
moon roles In one sixth of the earth's normal gravitational pull. 
Consequences of actions were observed; alternative proce- 
dures were tried: emergencies occurred: mistakes were made 
and preventive measures developed . . . 

This same method of practicing what one likely wilt tater en- 
counter In real fife has recently been developed for classroom 
use fn the form of simulation games. As you may know, a 
simulation game is a selected representation of a physical 
and/or social phenomenon. Incorporating a game technique. 
Players assume rotes, Interact with other players, and make 
decisions based on those roles and interactions. Outside forces 
such as actions by another player or group, may affect a de- 
cision and determine Its wisdom. Thus, the players can receive 
feedback throughout the game. Some games need a computer, 
but most can bo played with only such props as paper slips, 
cards, or play money.'* 

Advantages ot Simulation Games / There are a targe number 
of advantages that may be fisted. Among the more sigrjificsnt ones are: 

1 From the earliest age children simulate life situations In their 
play activities Simufaiion games and activities, therefore, are 
of high interest and moinQtion to tnem. 

2 The high inlerest level and involvement in the excilement of 
the game lengthens Interest span in learning. 

3 Simulation connects subject matter with real life, making 
abstract concepts more meaningful. 

4 Children can coma to grips with problems of both the past 
and present ort itieirovtn maturity tcvef. 

'* Viralnia M. Ro9«r* anil Waieelit U KysJka. "SiiButotion Game*— Wfiai and NVhy.“ /nsifvelo/. 
MafcJt 1970. p. W. 
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Knowledge of success or failure is important in making progress in learn- 
ing skills. The more quickly this knowledge comes to a student after an act. 
the more rapidly he will improve, information concerning his progress that the 
learner receives from any source is referred to as feedback. The teacher is 
the best source of this knowledge of progress. In some kinds of activities, 
such as handwriting arid typing, the student may be able to detect improve- 
ment by the effect of his act. But when the student cannot detect his progress 
himself, he needs some kind of feedback to let him know when he is on the 
fight track and is making progress. In more complex skills such as those re- 
quired for leadership roles In groups. In reporting Jo the class, and in organ- 
izing information, learners must have their performances evaluated if they 
are to make continued progress. 

A careful diagnosis of the level ol skill attained by individual pupils in 
different areas of skill development will make it possible for the teacher to 
be more effective in properly gearing instruction to meet individual sequences 
in learning. Too, the process should be a continuous one beyond the ele- 
mentary level. All succeeding teachers share the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance and refinement of basic skills learned on the elementary level and for 
the introduction of advanced skills. 


Dflvdeping Heblti 

Habit formation is another essential objective that concerns teachers at all 
levels. Ur^fortunately. little has been consciously done In this area on the 
elementary level. Among the kinds of habits (ha! apply to social educatiorr 
are: punctuality, accuracy, neatness, cleanliness, courtesy, habits related to 
classroom routines, correct speech patterns, and study habits. Correct habits 
can be ol great benefit to the learning process When students are helped to 
form desirable habits from the beginning of their school experience, the 
teacher's main task of promoting learning can go forward more smoothly. 

The procedures for developing habits are as follows. 

t The learner must perfomi over and over again a certain 
action or behavior that it is hoped will become a habit 

2 He must continue to repeat the action time alter time until it 
tends to repeat with less delay or conscious attention. 

3 For the habit to continue to occur, it must continue to satisfy 
the need that sets It oil. 

Because of the nature of the development of habits, they should be thought 
'.w.g-iar.g'b Obiectfres HabiVs taimiA be compteie'iy developed in any 
given social study, but rather, they must be worked at in all units of instruction 
throughout the school year. Valuable work habits and other desirable be- 
haviors do not develop spontaneously, they must be encouraged continuously 
by all teachers. Old or undesirable habits are easily reinstated They must be 
kept from recurring under any circumstances and the desired new habit 
deliberately used over a period ol lima long enough for it to become auto- 
matic. Unfortunately, many teachers lack the knowledge and persistency 
necessary to become ellectTwe wjth students in this area of development; 
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therefore, desirable habit formalton itt Ihe schools is often poorly taught or 
neglected. 


SIMULATION GAMES 

Over Ihe past decade the popularity of stmulalton games as an approach to 
learning in the social studies has increased steadily on both elementary and 
secondary levels of education. Although in the past the number of social 
science games available commercially for student use have been more 
numerous on the secondary level, today more attention is being turned to the 
preparation of games for etemeniary school pupils The game technique 
seems to have considerable value as a leaching tool 
Simulation games are defined by Rogers and Kysilka as follows: 

Last July people all over ihe world watched man take his hrst 
steps on the moon. The success of this amazing achievement 
can be largely attributed to the elaborate preparation that pre- 
ceded the acluaf moon shot. These activities Included creating 
or Simulating the environment much like that on the moon. 
Wearing heavy space suits and packs, astronauts enacted their 
moon roles in one sixth of the earth's normal gravitaiionai pull. 
Consequences of actions were observed; alternative proce- 
dures were tried; emergencies occurred; mistakes were made 
end preventive measures developed. , . . 

This same method of practicing what one likely will later en- 
counter In real life has recently been developed for classroom 
use in the form of simufation games. As you may know, a 
simulation game Is a selected representation of a physical 
and/or social phenomenon, incorporating a game technique. 
Players assume rotes. Interact with other players, and make 
decisions based on those roles and interactions. Outside forces 
such as actions by another player or group, may affect a de- 
cision and determine its wisdom. Thus, the players can receive 
feedback throughout the game. Some games need a computer, 
but most can be played with orriy such props as paper slips, 
cards, or piay money.'* 

Advantages of Simulation Games / There are a largo number 
of advantages that may be listed. Among Ihe more signilicant ones are: 

1 From the earliest age children simulate life situations in their 
play activities. Simulation games and activities, therefore, are 
of high interest and motivation to them. 

2 TTie high Inieresi level and involvement in the excKemenl of 
Ihe game lengthens fnieresf span fn learning 

3 Simulation connects subject matter with real lile, making 
abstract concepts more meaningful. 

4 Children can come to grips vhth problems of both the past 
and present on their own matunty level. 

'•Vlrnlnis M Booer* snd MarctK* L Ky*!tia. '^unatabcn G«ine»— iVfnt end Why." htsl/uciof. 
Watch 1970. 0. W. 
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5 Students are given a sense of being able to better understand 
and affect the world about them. 

6 Simulation provides a personal skill-development program in 
decision-making, strategies, and problem-solving, 

7 The students can deal wrth situations that they may encounter 
in real life. Through immediate feedback, they can evaluate the 
consequences of their decisions in a play situation. 

B Through simulation, the teacher carr infer what children are 
learning and how th^ wew the world. It offers an excellent 
opportunity to measure attitudes and attitudinal changes. 

9 Simulation seems to be an appropriate learning approach for 
pupils at all ability levels and for the culturally disadvantaged 
as well as for children vnth richer experiential backgrounds. 

Disadvantages / Among the disadvantages are the following: 

1 There is the problem of equating effectiveness of learning 
with enthusiasm. Student emphasis may be on winning rather 
than on learning. 

Z Games must of necessity be an oversimplification of real life 

3 The costs of commercially prepared games may be prohibi- 
tive to more widespread use of games 

4 Games may become too time-consuming when not suffi- 
ciently understood by the pupils. 

Availability of Simulation Games / Some of the present 
sources of simulation games suitable for eiem^tary school social studies are: 

Western Publishing Co. Inc. 850 Third Ave, New York, N.Y. 

1 0022. Kinds of games available: 

Consumer / Buying goods on time and tniough loans. 

Generai'Oft Gap / A parent player and teen-ase player confront each 
other over conlllctlng Issues. 

Economic System / Players become workers, farmers, and manufac- 
turers. 

Democracy / As rnembers of a legislature players come to understand 
how laws are made. 

Gfierio / A player is Involved with trying to improve the hfe situation 
of a person living in the ghetto. 

The Learning Center, Social Studies Department, Princeton, 
N J. 08540. 

CrUhaka / CuHurat anthropology. Based on social system of the 
Kikuyus of Kenya. 

Abt Associates, 55 Wheeler St. Cambridge, Mass. 02136. 

Hunting / Has its setting in the Bushman ecology In the Kalahari 
Desert 

Economy / Develops understanding of the circular (low of goods 
and sendees In the economic system 
Market / Fosters an understanding of the way prices are determined 
In a market economy, the laws ol supply and dernand 
Pollution / Teaches students problems Involved In attempts to control 
pollution. 

HeighPoitiood / Deveioptneni ol an urban area 
Seal Hunting / Demonstrates the chance interaction ol tne worlds of 
the seals and the Eskimo. 
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Sierra Leone /A computer-base^ game dealing with the role of an 
American economic adviser attempting to improve various aspects 
ot the economy 

7ha Slave JVecte Game /Deals wllh slave trade In the eighteenth 
century. 

Edcom Systems, (nc., Princetorj. New Jersey 08540. Edcom’s 
curriculum tor grades 4>^ is structured around three major 
Ideas — man's location m space, in time, and in human society. 
This (s accomplished by making teaming materiafs that elicit 
active student participatior) 'm a program ol tnduciive discovery 
attuned to the Interests of contemporary children A number of 
different games are associated with the program, such as: 

Hunting and TracMr^ Game / Children discover the amazing ability of 
the Aranda to survive with a limited technology In a harsh, desert 
environment 

Aranda Marriage Game / Children discover that the Aranda social pat- 
terns ere far from primitive. 

Corn and Cargo Gar37es/7o ocguaml cMdren with the problems ot 
providmg a living In a primitive culture 
Gimaka and Market Place / Familiarize children with the problems In 
founding a commorwiy. and the economics of an African market 
place. 

Educsiiori Oevelopmeni Center, Inc., 15 Mifflin Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138. 

The Gems of Bmpite / Factors involved In tha Uansformation of British 
subjects to Americans. 

Bushman Exploring end Gadierlng / Dasigrted to teach tne concept of 
cultural adaptation to a harsh environment. 

Caribou Hunting / Simulating difliculties Eskimos experience in hunt- 
ing caribou. 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services (60CES]. West- 
chesterCo.. Yorkfown Heights. N.Y. 10598. 

The Sumerian Game / A compufer-liased game in which a pfaycr «• 
sumes a rote of tutor of Sumeria and must improve the tot of ni$ 
people by making decisions. 

Western Behavioral Sciences Inst. La Jolla. Calif. 

Napoli / Sludsnts represent eight geographical regions in the legisla- 
ture. 


TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR CULTURALLY OfSAPVANTACEO PUPILS 
The problem of deprivation exists everywhere in our nation — in alt of our big 
cities, in smaller cities, end in rural counbes. Many of the so-calfed cuJJuraUy 
disadvaniaged pupils come from Impoverished home backgrounds where the 
social environment is inadequate Id prepare them to participate fully in the 
American society. The teal problem that our schools and society generally 
face Is: How do you motivate people who are out ot the mainstream to try to 
lead productive fives; and how do you equip them with the pride, courage, 
and education to compete for a meanmgfut place in the world? 

One rnusl be carelul to avoid the error of always eguaimg the socially dis- 
advantaged children with tow-income or working-class families. Socially 
disadvantaged children are found on all social-class levels. The critical factor 
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is the quality of the home environment, not the amount of family Income. H Is 
estimated that the number of socially disadvantaged children make up about 
15 percent of the child population generally. In the inner part of big cities, 
the percentage of culturally deprived children may run as high as double this 
amount.’* 

According to Havighurst, compared with other children whose families give 
them average or better advantages for getting started in modern urban life, 
the socially disadvantaged child lacks several of the following: 

A lamily convetsalton which: answers his questions and en- 
courages him to ask questions; extends his vocabulary with 
words, particularly adjectives and adverbs: gives him a right 
and a need to stand up for and explain his point of view on the 
world. 

A lamily environment which: sets an example of reading; pro- 
vides a variety of toys and play materials with colors, sizes, 
and objects that challenge his ingenuity with his hands and his 
mind. 

Two parents who: read a good deal; read to him; show him 
that they believe In the value of education, reward him for good 
school achievement.*^ 

Because a poor home environment retards a child's intellectual develop- 
ment, special preschool educational opportunities are perhaps more essential 
for underprivileged children than for those from more privileged homes. The 
effects of intellectual and social deprivation during a child’s early years are 
long lasting and difficult to overcome Programs such as Operation Head 
Start and Operation Follow Through, under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW), are helpful in providing rich experiential back- 
grounds and needed social skills for children who have suffered cultural 
deprivation. 

In the first place, if the school is to do a better job of teaching the culturally 
deprived and leading them to productive citizenship, the school must become 
more adaptable to children as they are when they come to school and more 
acceptant of their behavior patterns. For example, children of slum areas have 
different value systems. Often they lack the ordinary social skills necessary for 
getting along welt with others Because of their narrow experiential back- 
grounds. they have limited language skills and limited ability in self-expres- 
sion These kinds of deficiencies often rearll m their condemnation by others 
rather than in the development of positive programs m teaching values and 
skills designed to meet their specific needs 
More elfecl'ive strategies for teaching culturaliy deprived children are con- 
tinually being developed. Among the principles and procedures that may 
serve as guidelines to the development of new approaches are the following: 
1 . Perhaps the characteristic that most often identifies the culturally deprived 
child Is a narrow, Impovenshed e^qienenlial background. This narrow world 
of the child needs to be widened by a large number of rich firsthand experi- 
ences. It is not uncommon to find children in the "inner city" who have 

“ Robert J. Haviahurst, "Who Are ihe Socially Oisadvaniaged?" reported in Readings lor Social 
Studies in Elementary Education, second edAon. John Jatollmex and Huber M Walsh (Lotv 
don: Macmiiiart. 1369). □. 234 
Ibid., p. 230. 
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traveled but tittle outside their own neighborhood. The school program needs 
to systematically help the child acquire a background of experiences com- 
mon to most children. Without this background of experience, the child has 
difficulty in bringing meaning to the printed page Among other means, a 
background of common experiences can be built by providing numerous 
opportunities for disadvantaged children to participate in study trips into the 
community, and by enriching learning through the use of a wide variety of 
visual aids. The need for visual aids Is most cntical for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, Bryan states: 

We cannot assume that a» children have had Ihe experience 
needed to understand what are to us common concepts, and 
we must develop these concepts through pictures, motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, the use of overhead projectors, etc. I have 
found it necessary to use twice as many visual aids with these 
children as with children from middle-cla,ss homes.'* 

Another means of reaching the culturally deprived is to provide them with 
more meaningful books or books that deal with experiences famitiar to them. 
Textbooks dealing with material related solely to the basic human activities 
of middle- or upper-middle-class families ere of Wiie motivation to culiuralJy 
deprived children. Nevertheless, oflen iheir total reading in the social studies 
is of this kind of maienal. Little opportunity Is provided for ihern to learn about 
their immediate environment. There is liiile wonder ihsi many of them are 
bored and unsuccessful in their attempts to achieve in ihe social studies. At 
this stage in their development, stories about experiences that disadvaniaged 
children share are more meaningful than those about the social-class environ- 
ment and problems of other people. 

2. Culturally deprived children are victims of a social environment that has 
been deficient in helping them deveiop the skills needed to deal conslnjclively 
wilh Interpersonal conflict or for constructive human relations. 

Because deficiencies in needed social skills can lead to failure In the 
classroom and In social situalions In society generally, elementary schools 
have the responsibility, particularly in connection with the skill-development 
program of the social studies, le provide special training for children from 
culturally deprived homes in the area of their social deficiencies. This can be 
done iri a variety of v/ays such as through community cooperative school 
projects in which the culturally deprived child can Identity with other children 
and vjork together tor productive ends, also through special film and filmstrip 
programs that provide additional training In human relations, and through 
literature in which the child can become Involved in discussing social-problem 
story situations. 

3. Whether e child is in a high or tow reading group is not as critical In the 
pnmary grades as is helping the c^lld develop an adequate self concept. 
Influencing the motivation of the child to make him want to stay in school 
rather than becoming a dropout may make some dillcrences in his life's 
chances. 

*> Oeroiny M. Bryan, ’‘Eduuucin for Ih9 CuRurally Dvpfivsd Building on Pupif D:p«r<«nce.'' 
Socjal fwceflcifl 31M17-1ia, 1967, 
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4. Special education programs tor parents and teachers o1 the culturally dis- 
advantaged will greatly benefit the cKld in his adjustment problems both in 
and out of school. 

Parents of culturally disadvantaged children could profit from special adult- 
education classes or programs designed to help them better meet the needs 
of the preschool child in prepanng him for his first formal educational experi- 
ences. Special help could be given to a family in tha form of free books arrd 
other educational materials tor children. This would greatly improve tha 
child's chances (or success m school. 

Through in-setvice educalion programs, teachers of culturally depnved 
children might learn how to de^ more elfectively and understandingly with 
problems encountered in the classroom. Special programs are being devel- 
oped to help teachers better understand depnved children from the "inner 
city." For example, the lnner‘C.t/ Simulahon Laboratory developed by Donald 
R. Cruikshank with the help of a grant from the NDEA, National Institute for 
Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth, now published by Science 
Research Associates, is designed specifically to help student teachers and 
teachers meet prob'ems encountered in the inner city The simulated prob- 
lems presented to teachers are probtems that occur daily m inner-city class- 
rooms. They are problems that must be met lor teaching to be elleetive. The 
participants in the program discover approaches to solving these problems 
that help them to become more sensitive to the needs of depnved children in 
the classroom. Teachers can benefit greatly Irom these lilelike experiences 
they encounter and. as a result, team how to work with depnved children in 
more effective and acceptable ways. 


OIFFERENTIATEO STAFFING 

In the final analysis any plan ol teaching can only be as effective as the 
teacher whose job it is to bring it to fife in the cl3ssrtx>m. Therefore, tha 
manner in which elementary schools are stalled has a direct relationship to 
the general effectiveness of leaching strategies, particularly those which 
foster individualization of instiuction. thinking, and creativity The self-con- 
tained classroom in which one teacher is responsible for all of the teaming 
experiences ot a given group of children, long a dominant pattern for staffing 
the elementary school, is giving way today in a number of school systems to 
a plan of teacher utilization that invoives the concept of teaming.'* Proponents 
of team teaching believe that the flexible utilization ot the teaching staff that 
teaming provides can better meet the individual needs and varying learning 
speeds of students than can the one-teacher-per-group arrangement 


Tcun-TesdUng 

A teaching team exists whenever two or more professional teachers, working 
togeUier. assume joint responsibibty for ail. or a substantial part, of Uie 

" S«« JuSson R. ShiWia ara Hepiy F CM*, ois. Team Tescr>-ry (Ke* YertL Ha.'per & Rsw. 
1 9a4], tc( a series o( c,scv^sr.3 on tesmisq 
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hsJfUCtion of a common group of cfwldr^.*® Central to the concept of team- 
ing is the necessity for joint planning andcaceiul coordination for (he teaming 
ficiiv/lies for a given group of students. During (he first three decades of (he 
present century, (here was a tendem^ toward departmentaliration of instruc- 
tion on Ihe elementary level. This pattern of staffing the elementary school 
provided for an arrangement m which each teacher taught in only one or two 
subject-matter areas In which he was most competent The essentia) ingredi- 
ents of teaming were lacking In this arrangement, however, when depad- 
mentaliaation failed to provide for coordination of teaching efforts, integra- 
tion of subject mailer, and for flexibility in the time program. 

In a team-teaching arrangemenl. a "teaching pod" may consist of three 
teachers with 75 to 90 children. There is a great deal of communication 
between teachers in such teaming arrangements as they pool Ihelr knowledge 
of children, develop plans for instruction, and jointly evaluate the progress 
made by the pupils. For specific purposes it Is possible to divide students 
Into several groups of varying sizes lor desirable lengths ot lime or to call the 
entire group together for demonstrations or large-group activity— the size and 
length of time determined by the teaching task desired. 


MsUiodt of Organizing Taama 

Teams are classified according to their organizational makeup as "hier- 
archical" or "synergetic." In the hierarchical arrangement one teacher is 
designated as the corttmulng team leader, with responsibilities to coordinate 
and facilitate the work of the total team. Other team members consist of 
master teachers who are competent, experienced Insinjcfors with specialized 
talents; beginning teachers who hold standard teaching certificates; and 
paraprofessionals, teaching aides, or clerical assistants who work under the 
direction of other members of the team. It is not uncommon for Interns from 
teacher (raining institutions to serve as members of teams, along with experi- 
enced teachers, as a cu/minarion of their preservice preparation for teaching. 
This hierarchic arrangement allows fora differentiated pay scale in vrhich the 
leader Is paid more, the neophyte is paid fess, and the aide is paid at a non- 
professional rate. 

The sjmergeiic arrangement is s less formal approach to teaming In which 
teachers cooperate as professional equals- Often referred to as cooperative 
teaching, this approach allows !he leadership role to shift from one teacher 
to another as the nature of the task before the team changes. This approach 
may still provide a place for teacher intertts and for the paraprofessionals. 
but the teachers all have equal status on the team. Pay ditlerentiation is still 
determined, as in the self-contained classroom, on the basis of experlonco 
and training. 


AdrenUgs* CUtmed In Ttun-Jetehlna 

The concept of teaming for eJemerKary school teaching has been utilized by 
many school systems throughout the naiioo over the past decade. Many 
•Ibid. p. 15. 
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claims have been made as to the advantages of team teaching over other 
plans of teacher utilization in the elementary school. Among the major ad- 
vantages claimed for team-teaching are the following: 

1 Greater flexibility in grouping and increased peer and teacher 
contacts under team-teaching tend to reduce rigidity and en- 
courage more creative and imaginative thought. 

2 The quality of instmction that a pupil receives during any 
one school year Is not dependent upon a single teacher. 

3 Team-teaching preserves the virtue and avoids the weak- 
nesses of both the self-contained classroom and department- 
alized instruction. 

4 There Is greater utilization of the individual talents of team 
members. Different teachers' specialties can complement one 
another. 

5 Superior teachers can exercise greater influence in the 
school and still remain in classroom teaching. 

6 Team-teaching facilitates grouping because the basic group 
is so large that small groups can easily be formed for almost 
any purpose, and there are enough bright students to make 
advanced proiects feasible 

7 During large-group instructional periods, some teachers may 
be freed for small-group work, tesson-planning, and parent- 
teacher conferences. 

8 Pupils spend more of their time receiving direct instruction 
and individualized help than when they are in self-contained 
classrooms. 

9 The diagnostic, planning, and evaluative procedures, when 
developed by a team of teachers, are generally superior to 
those developed by a single teacher, 

10 Teaming is a very elfective means for training teacher 
Inteths, 

11 The beginning teacher is not left on her own but has super- 
vision and help from experienced teachers. 

12 During a team member's illness, the other members of the 
team can fiU the void with less loss of instructional time than 
when a substitute comes into a regular classroom and often 
does nothing more than baby sit 

13 More detailed and careful iesson-plannmg is done. 

14 The greater flexibility and increased peer and teacher con- 
tacts under team-teaching tend to reduce rigidity and encour- 
age more creative and imaginative thought 

15 There is a t^dency tor more creative leaching because of 
iTiletatl'iWi aimoing li^m Tnerrtbets. 


Dl>advanlages Claimed in Team Teaching 

t The frequency and intensity of contact ot the team members 
can lead to complex problems of human relations 
2 In a hierarchical structure, the problem of status pyramiding 
of teachers under a team leader may work against a healthy 
climate. 
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3 Inherent In team teaching Is the tact that much time and 
effort must be spent on the complexities of scheduling and 
planning 

4 Many of the questions chlidren hava during large-group in- 
struction may have to be left until later to be answered. 

5 Opportunities lor pupil leadership may be lost because of 
the complexities ol the program and the size of the group. 

6 Large-group instruction could become more lecture-type 
and formal. 

7 Some confusion may result when groups shift from one area 
to another. 

8 There is the possibility that because of the pressure of time 
teachers will Choose to teach in only ons or two subject-matter 
areas. Thus, the advantages of teaming together in shared 
instructional responsibilities are lost 


QUESTIONS AND ACmiTIES 

t / Give three possible reasons why social studies have not been among the 
most fiked subjects of elementary pupils in the past. 

2 / Contrast the role ol the teacher as a "director of learning" with the more 
traditional role ol the teacher as one who Is a "dispenser ol Information." 

3/ List the kinds of classroom conditions or influences that are least edu> 
cative for the student Now make a contrasting list ol the classroom conditions 
or influences that are more highly educative. 

4 y What kinds ol student behavior or thinking abiiities are invoived in each of 
the foliowing higher levels of thought analyzing, reviewing and organizing, 
interpreting and explaining, concluding, predicting consequences. Inventing 
and creating, 

5 / The kind of leaching strategy used in the social studies Is directed by the 
nature of the objective to be achieved. Compare a concepl-developmcnt 
strategy with a strategy for devefopirrg altitudes and values, habits, or skills 
and abilities. 

6 / How can team-teaching provide for Individualizallort of instruction? 
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DEVELOPING 
tEACHING UNITS 
,IM\THE 

'SOCIAL STUDIES 


'thr /yJ nkrifCit ef eJuattion U to heSp »la- 
/( nti i^.rnekt mitt itcuiont. 

Paul VaaJrbif 


Effective planning in the social studies 
Is of major imponance. since It pro^des the needed direction for me teaon* 
JnS'Ieamlrtg process. Good planning t>a$ alwa/s been basic to good leacblng, 
but (he need today for careful planning is more crucial than ever before. New 
ideas are coming from all of the social science disciplines in increasing 
numbers. Some initiai decisions must bo made as to which now Ideas are 
most durable and valuable and, therefore, worthy ol inclusion In an already 
overcrowded curriculum. 

On the classroom level, this will mean lhal /n order lo Keep up to data with 
new knowledge, teachers will have to continually change end mod(fy existing 
lesson plans and units of Instruction. Too often, the tame plans have been 
used year after year. Alter becoming cxpcricrtccd teachers, many have 
viewed written plans as being unnecessary or a waste of time, or as just 
something tmpononi for student teachers and first-year teachers. Experienced 
teachers need to underime the fact that planning is essentiai to all successful 
teaching, and that results canrrot be any benar than the guali.'y of planning. 
Those who fall to plan should stop (o consider the offects of careless (cach- 
ing. brought obout by (3cK of planning, upon tha pupils under (heir charge. 
The vital importance of careful planmttg Is staled by Woodruff as follows; 

The complexity of a good lesson (s somowha: comparable to 
that of a good buUding. There ere many little situations Ln the 
ftow of a complete lesson Every one of thorn Involves princi- 
ples operating In a causo-and-cffcci relationship. Every one 
of them oilers an opportunity to perform a worK of ert or to 
bungle. The total effect of the fesson (s the eurnmauen cf all 
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ot those moments and ettects. The stakes are high in constnjc- 
tion work, but they are higher in leaching. An architect can be 
bankrupted if he makes many mistakes and is forced to pay for 
them, in teaching it ts not the teacher who becomes bankrupt, 
but the student. His bankruptcy cannot be remedied by money, 
it is permanentiy built into him. Each human being is a far 
more important entity than a building. Our educationai system 
does more to the human individual than almost any other set 
of forces in his Me. The teacher is the chief instrument in that 
system, and the quality of his lessons is the major determinant 
of education in America. He should plan every lesson he 
teaches.' 

All teachers owe it to their students and to themselves to become thor- 
oughly familiar with planning procedures. Effective planning requires time. 
However, the time factor need not be overburdening to the teacher if the 
content she is to cover during the school year in the social studies is organ- 
ized into teaching units. Well-organized units, once completed, contain daily 
lesson concepts and activities- With some revision and adapting they can be 
used by the teacher the following year. 

In an attempt to help teachers develop a systematic approach to instruction 
in the social studies, this chapter examines in considerable detail the nature 
of unit planning and its advantages lor teaching m the social studies. 

DEFINITION OP A UNIT 

Planning for teaching 1$ usually done by the individual teacher at two levels, 
the daily plan and the unit. The unit is composed of a number ol closely 
related obiecUves or socially signillcant understandings which have been 
catelully selected and organized for instructional purposes. A series of such 
units may consiiiute a year's work in the social studies. Although very flexible, 
the upper grades of the elementary school would cover approximately six 
major units during the school year while on the primary level a larger number 
of more simple and informal units of shorter duration might be covered. Daily 
lesson-planning is a continuous process as the stages of a unit are being 
developed. The Individual lessons that combined make up one large unit ol 
work should be planned so that they lead directly toward the unit goals and 
objectives. 

The basic types of units most frequently used are the teaching unit and the 
resource unit. Variations of these patterns have been used and have been 
classified as "subject-matter units." "experience units," "process units," 
"problem units," etc The purpose ol each has been to make the unit more 
functional for the learner by gearing activities to specific kinds of objectives 
It is a matter ol where the unit emphasis is placed — upon subject-matter 
content per se or upon a problem-solving approach and action experiences. 

RESOURCE UNITS 

Resource units are often prepared by group effort— generally involving a 
committee of teachers from a given grade level who are assigned the re- 
‘A*«h*lD Woodruff. Basie Concepr* of (S«* Francisco Chandlar. 1962), p 174. 
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5 Evaluation (means of determining if major concepts of unit 
have been achieved) 

6 Related materials (complete listing for unit of books, instruc- 
tional materials, and other resources). 

Each of these main headings will be discussed in turn to provide specific 
examples of how to develop each aspect of the unit. 


UnitTlUa 

The title of the unit may be expressed as a topic such as "Money and Bank- 
ing." "Shelter for the Family," 'Transportation," “Early History of the Ameri- 
cas," "Latin America," "Modem Hawaii." and "The Farm." It is to be noted 
that the titles of the various units are stated as topics, not as conceptual 
statements. This is the only place in the unit that a topic may be used. The 
title of the unit or topic to be studied identifies a general area of knowledge 
but does not specify the concepts, mental images, or understandings to be 
developed. Later, in the body of the unit, the specific content to be learned is 
organized in a definite and clear conceptual structure 


Initiation or Approach 

Many different approaches or combinations of approaches are used to arouse 
Interest or curiosity on the part of the children in the unit to be studied. It 
cannot be safely assumed that an children wii) be naturally interested in a 
given unit ol instruction. There is potential interest and value in everything in 
the curriculum, but it is usually up to the teacher, planning with the students, 
to open up an area of study in such a way that the students can easily find it 
interesting. A good teacher has then the added lesponsibitity of helping 
create an interest in the subject manor at hand. 

The initiation of the unit is the means of launching the unit or getting it 
"off the ground" to a good start The initiating experience should serve five 
functions; 

1 Motivate the study, arousing interest and curiosity 

2 Provide students some common experiences that will help 
bring meaning to their study 

3 Help orient the student to the area to be studied 

4 Point out areas of interest, questions, and issues that will 
require further exploration and study 

5 Help guarantee the success of the unit by basing learning on 
things challenging to students. 

Michaelis® cUscusses in some detail a number of suitable fechniQves of 
initiating a unit of work. Among the most widely used approaches are- 

1. Ongoing study: In this approach a second unit of study is an outgrowth of 
the First unit, such as a study ol emiy explorers leading on to a study of the 
westward expansion or a study of the farm leading on to a study of the 

> Seo John U. Michaelis. Social SluOies tor CAiMren in a Oemoaacy Recent Trends and Devel- 
opmenis. third edition (Englewood Oitfs, NJ Prenbcs-Hall. 19S0). pp. 224-230, for a dis- 
cussion ol a large number of dillerent approaches 
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grocery store. Care must be taken to help children see the relationships or 
leading-on qualities of one unit to the next, so that a smooth transition be- 
tween units (s made. 

2. Pieiesl A pretest will serve to moWaiB a unit If property administered. 
The purpose Is not to find out what the children know about a given topic, but 
rather to reveal gaps fn important areas of knowledge. Finding out what 
chiidten do not know about a given loptc and thereby tdentitymg vmere they 
are — their present level of understanding — is an important guide to deter- 
mining needed areas of emphasis in a unit A pretest can well be used along 
wiih other procedures tor initiating a unit In a combination approach. Teachers 
should develop their own pretests to fit the units they leach. 

3. Audiovisuat materials: There are a wide variety of audiovisual aids and 
materials that may bo used to initiate a unit o? work. Among the most com- 
monly used ones are motion pictures, Uimstnps, television programs, radio 
programs, slides, and fiat pictures. Most of these are readily accessible to 
teachers. They are highly motivating to children and can sen/c as a moans 
to open up problems and to stimulate thinking and discussion about a country 
or aroa of study. Teachers should plan carefully for iheir use and (or appro- 
priate follow-up activities. Although audiovisual matonals are excellent to 
Initiate a unit continued and further use of (ham should bo made throughout 
the unit. 

4. CorWTMtmVy resources; The resources of tho community may bo utilized lo 
initiate a unit through the means of study trips and resource persons. Tho 
community provides a rich source of infonnaiion for the social studios 
throughout the entire school year. Genctafiy speaking, study trips and re- 
source visitors are planned tor in relation to specific questions and problems 
already under study. However, a study trip Into tho community or a visit trom 
a resource person may "highlight** a unit end create a beginning interest not 
otherwise obtainable. Such visits are parHcularly eltecime when used as on 
ongoing activity lo connect two closely related units of work. 
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motivate students than other approaches, it has much to recommend it as a 
means of launching a unit. Nevertheless, it is unwise to infer that one ap- 
proach is best for ail situations. The type of approach selected should be that 
which will best meet the needs of the group and accomplish teacher purposes. 

The following brief example of a unit approach is taken from a unit on 
modern Hawaii: 

Initiation of Unit 

Arrartged environment; Maps, colorful pictures, books, tourist 
folders, and objects used by the Hawaiian people. 

1 On a bulletin board, itisplay a map of the Hawaiian Islands 
and pictures depicting the geographic environment and the life 
of the people today. 

2 On a table in the comer of the room have a selection of 
books ort Hawaii a(\d objects used fay the people of Hawaii both 
in the past and at the presertt time. Objects might include a 
model outrigger canoe, a piece of lava, dolls, fabric (tapa cloth 
and modern Hawaiian prints), a coconut, lei. ukulele, box of 
sugar, can of pineapple, iahata place-mats, and sea shells. 

3 Read to the class The Gift of Hawaii, Hawaiian Coffee Picker. 
or Up tfom (he Sea Came an Island 

4 Discuss trips that children have taken with their parents to 
Hawaii. 

5 Teacher-pupif plartning — list and discuss. "What we know 
about Hawaii.^' "What we would like to find out," and "How 
shall we go about gaihetlr^g the needed information?" 

Through the introductory expenences of the unit, student interest in the 
study of Hawaii may be aroused and students may become conscious of 
major questions and problems that would require further exploration and 
study. The Initiatory phase of the unit also prowdes for the development of a 
common background of experiences In a giver) area of study, a general dis- 
cusslon of a unit area, and preliminary plans for lurther work. 


Oevtiopmeni of Iho Unit 

The body ol the unit includes the major concepts to be developed, related 
behavioral objectives, supporting concepts, and carefully selected learning 
experiences. The function ol each in the development of the unit will be 
discussed separately’ Figure 11 illustrates the order of these elements in 
unit development. 

Major Concepis / Major concepts are the large overall under- 
standings that the unit hopes to accomplish They represent the major gen- 
eraloavions. feelings and attitudes, habits, or skills to be acquired by the 
student as a result ot the urut of work. ITiey also serve as the guidelines for 
the development ol the supporting concepts around which the learning ex- 

* SM Ao&andiX C for • simpia wn.t. "Cmity CaLfomi« inC.in Ule." illustrating th« compicia 
C«v«iopRiani of ui« ttev* iitiea compnaing tha body ot iha unii 
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perfences for each specific lesson are organized. Upon completion of a given 
unit of work, each studer\t wifi be expected to have discovered or Inductively 
acquired each major concept of the unit. 

The following major (hemes, with their related concepts, were developed 
by (ha Naiionai Council for the Social Studies through the efforts of a task 
force composed of leading eaucatots and scholars In the various social 
sciences.^ They cover the complete scope of social studies Instruction and 
as such provide an excellent source of mapr concepts. Only the major 
themes are listed below. Space does not permit the detailed breakdowns 
urtder each major heading: 

Theme I Recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual 
Theme if The use of InteWigence to improve human living 
Theme III Recognition and understanding of world Interdepend- 
ence 

Theme IV The understanding of the major world cultures and 
culture areas 

Theme V The Intelligent uses of the natural environment 
Theme VI The vitaiiratlon of our democracy through an inlelii- 
gem use ol our public oducatiooai famtiUes 
Theme Vll The intelligent acceptance, by Individuals end 
groups, of responsibiMy for achieving democratic social action 
Theme Vtll increasing (he clleciiveness of the family as a iTasic 
social Institution 

Theme tX The effective development of moral end ethical values 
Theme X The Irtelligcol end responsible shonng of power in 
order to attain justice 

Theme Xt The Intelligent utiluaUon of scarce resources to attain 

V\o widest general weti-being 

Theme XU Achsving adequate horizons cf foysity 

Theme Xttt cooperation In the iriterest of peace and welfare 

•Sta Nii.oriftl Council to' the SiK>al Ctueias. SocAU S:jei«s In Tt»nt.ia/>—Gu.'4elir>tf 
Cnango. Ho Apptndix 8 lor ■ QiUiieU tvcikdown a ucn mijor ttitmv. 
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Theme XIV Achieving a balance between social stability and 
social change 

Theme XV Widening and deepening the ability to live more 
richly 

Behavioral Objectives / A good behavioral objective should 
be written to accompany each major objective of the unit. If the behavior of 
the student can be observed while he demonstrates the knowledge he has 
acquired, or if the product of his knowledge is observable, then the objective 
is acceptable. Good behavioral objectives are operational statements of 
intent that enable the students to know what is important and what is ex- 
pected of them in the learning task.* All instruction should be aimed directly 
at the produciion of an actual behavior. A well-written behavioral objective 
taken from a unit of study related to the study of the state of Oregon is as 
follows: The student will be able to name and describe orally three distinct 
climates In Oregon and point out their general locational areas on a large 
map of Oregon. 

\^en it is adequately stated, the behavioral objective in the unit format 
becomes surprisingly powertul in influencing instnjction Some o1 the ad- 
vantages of behavioral objectives or behaviorally stated goals are the 
following; 

1 The teacher can select more suitable learning activities for 
the class, since he knows precisely what kind of student be- 
havior he Is attempting to produce. 

2 They provide the basis for a diagnostic preinstnjctional test 
as well as the final achievement test The teacher can more 
easily select appropriate evaluation procedures, as there is less 
ambiguity in respect to the meaning of the objective. 

3 The specificity of the objectives enables the teacher to deter- 
mine whether or not he is pursuing the right aims and permits 
him to continually improve them. 

4 They provide a very high transfer value for out-of-school life 
Useful as they are, lists of objectives slated m terms of behavior may be- 
come long and unwieldy. They can. however, be made to serve more useful 
purposes when a single behavioral objective is written for each major concept 
of the unit. When listed under appropriate major concepts, they become more 
manageable. This greatly increases their practical usefulness. Thus they be- 
come a valuable means of improving content, instnjction, and evaluation. 

Supporting Concepts / It is through the acquisition of support- 
ing concepts that each of the major concepts or generalizations is arrived at 
by the student 11 is important, therefore, that each auppocung concept be 
directly related to a larger understanding or concept There is always the 
danger that supporting concepts will not be adequate in scope to fully de- 
velop the major concept from which they are derived. However, there is no 
set number of supporting concepts required under each major understanding. 

* S«« Chapter 9. "Evaluation of Learning in th« Social Stuii.es," lor a mors Ceiailed discussion 
ol Mhaviotal oblectivas and ho« to wnto tbato. 
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The number varies according to each major concept and the depth of specific 
coverage desired, Aff feaming experiences should be directly related to the 
development of supporting concepts. That fs. teaching is organised around 
the supporting concepts and aimed directly at their development, tf Is through 
this means that the student comes ultimately to a greater depth of under- 
standing of the larger generalizauons. 

The following example, takers from a unit on transportation, illustrates the 
complete development of one major concept In the body of the unit. 


Malar Concept 1 People travel for many reasons. 


Behavioral Obiectm 

The student wilt be abfo to draw a series ot pictures showrlng at (east 
tea out of three reasons why people travel, and ho will state these 
reasons orally as he shows his f^iures. 


Supporting Concepts 


[ 1 People travel when they change thair 
residence. 

2 People move In order to aatlsty basic 
needs and (or aoclat, cultural, or health 
! parposes. 

Id People travel tor raereaUonal pur* 
[poses. 


(earning experiences 

1 Ask these questions: How does your lather get to work? How far 
must he go? How does your mother gel to the store to buy food? How 
far must she go? Can you utink ol soma people who do not have to 
move from one place to another? 

2 Have the children list some leosons why people go Irom place to 
place. 

3 Ask these quosiidns. Have you end your famify ever moved to a 
different homo? How far eway did you move? How did you gel to you> 
now home? How did your domes and lumllure gel to your new home? 
Have you ever had neighbors move away or new people move into 
your neighborhood? How did they Irawd? 

4 Have the chttdrao vse the globe to expfafn how Uwy would (rak«] 
from their home to various daces on the earth. 

5 Ask these questions; Do people ever Irarel tgr fun? Hew might 
they travel? Did you ever travel anywhere for furt? 

6 Have the chlfdran write stones wiin such l.|]es as “My Most Ex* 
ating Trip." "A Trip I Would tike to Take." or "The Day IVe Moved." 

7 Have each sUCent fOu(ira’.o his favonfo way to (ravel. 


Learning Exparitneas 

As previously noted, teaming cxp^lenceo should be closely related to the 
supporting concepts they ere supposed to achieve end should provide for 
their gradual unfold.ng. Not aff fearnsng expcnoncos are of equal Importance 
In the devefopment of concepts to be (carrted Those moat basic to tho do- 
velopment Of a concept should bo orgartizeo in a logicaf. sequcntlai order so 
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that one builds on another. Others may be introduced tor extension and 
enrichment purposes. A few may be somewhat unrelated to the others and 
can be omitted if the pressure of lime becomes loo great. Care must be taken 
to see that learning experiences are geared to the maturity level of the class 
for which they are intended. To be avoided is a cafeteria list of offerings from 
which teachers may select according to their whims and which are only inci- 
dental to the development of main objectives. 

The learning experiences comprise a major portion of the unit and require 
the greatest amount of planning and leaching time, it is in this area of the 
unit devetopmertt that teachers cat\ use their previous teaching experience to 
greatest advantage in planning for a wide variety of meaningful activities 
geared to meet individual differences ol Ihe pupils. It is important to recognize 
that children can learn best when a number of different ways of learning are 
open to them. Among other ways, unit activiiies should provide opportunities 
for children to learn from books, audiovisual materials, discussions, study 
trips, analysis, dramatizations, and form-construction activities If learning is 
limited to reading from the textbook, which is all too often the case, some 
pupils may be deprived of their only possible or their best way of teaming. 

Study Trips / One of the most valuable kinds of learning 
activities In the social studies is study trips into the neighborhood and larger 
community. If properly organized and carried out, they can become an excel- 
lent means of providing a common background of experience for all pupils 
and for direct firsthand observation. They are of special importance to chil- 
dren from deprived homes with limited opportunities for the development of 
rich experiential backgrounds Often, some of the most valuable trips for 
primary grade children are within walking distance of the school. However, 
it is important that every study tnp be carefully planned and supervised. The 
following guidelines are important in planning (or study trips; 

The Importance ol Study Trips 

t They provide opportunities (or pupils to observe activities 
and processes firsthand. 

2 They are highly motivating learning experiences 

3 They provide an excelleni means of initiating or culminating 
a unit of work. 

4 They provide many opporhmities for concomitant learnings 
such as the development of human relations and social skills. 

5 They provide for a follow-up of impressions gained by read- 
ing or study with actual expenence 

6 They give many oj^porfunitfes for integrating ottier learning 
skills such as letter-writing, reading, outlining and reporting 
findings, etc. 

Selecting Places to Visit 

1 It would be well for each school to have a list of community 
resources available in a central place for the use of ail teachers. 
The list could contain the name of the business, resource per- 
son, or place ol interest to be visited, the telephone number 
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end name of pe/son to contact in arranging for Ihe trip. The 
following kinds of resources might be listed: parks, museums, 
businesses, government institutions, factories, farms, lumber 
mills, banks, radio and television siahons. newspapers, his- 
torical sites, stale Capitol, schools and universities, This kind 
of help for teachers would greatly increase the number of 
visits made each year. 

2 Before selecting a place to visit, two mafor questions need 
to be asked; Will the information gained be directly related to 
the ongoing classroom study? and Will the trip fae worthwhile 
considering the time, energy, and cost factors? 

Legal Considerations tor the Siudy Trip 

1 ft is Important that the study (np be cleared v/(ih the proper 
school otJiciafs and that written permission be obtained from 
the parents or guardians of the pupils 

2 Regardless of Ihe wntlen statements from the parents, the 
teacher can be charged with "tort” liability In cases of negli- 
gence or lack of proper supervision. 

3 Rules of conduct, dress, and safety precautions should be 
discussed with the class prior to the trip. 

4 When transportation is necessary, proper arrangements 
should be made for the use of the school bus or some other 
licensed carrier. 

5 Only on rare occasions wifi an individual child be excluded 
from a siady trip. On these occasions care must be iskert to 
see that the child left at school is properly supervised by an- 
other teacher. 

6 Parents and other responsible adults should be invited to 
accompany the class on a trip to oiler addiijonal help and 
supervision. 

Follow-up Activdies 

1 Some provisions should be made for the children to take 
notes or record intormalion while on the trip. 

2 Upon returning to the classroom have a teacher-pupil evalu- 
ation of Ihe trip, with recommendations of how it might have 
been improved. 

3 Have a class discussion of v/hal was learned by the trip. 
Where motivation is high have children draw pictures and write 
reports on the trip. 

4 The class should apply what was learned on the study trip to 
ongoing classroom study. 

5 The class should write appropriate thank-you notes to the 
place ct visil and to any parents who accompanfed the class on 
the trip In the lower grades, the children may dictate a letter 
to the teacher, who writes it on Iho chalkboard or chart This 
letter is then copied by the children and one is selected by the 
teacher to be matted out 

Dramollc Play / Dranatic play tn the classroom Is an educa- 
tional technique in which children explore an area of human experience by 
reliving the activities and relationships Irwolved in that experience In their 
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own way, and. under teacher guidance, acquiring needed information and 
skills so as to increase the salisteictions ictherenl in play that is meaningfui 
and extensive. Dramatic play encompasses the following procedures. 

1 The introductory siluaticm is an arranged environment 
planned by the teacher. 

2 Children explore the arranged environment and are permitted 
to respond in their own way, to manipulate tools and materials 
and discuss them. 

3 A story may be read by the teacher to further the interest of 
the children in the selected area. 

4 Children are invited to play any part of the story or set their 
own situation. 

5 First play is spontaneous and unguided but carefully ob- 
served by the teacher. 

6 Piay is followed by a sharing period in which satisfactions 
are expressed and dissatisfactions are clarilied. under teacher 
guidance, into a statement of expressed needs 

7 Planning lor meeting the expressed needs includes the 
processes of problem-solving, making of rules, and assignment 
of work to be done. 

6 A period of ennchment of experiences through such activities 
as research, excursions, firsthand experiences, and visual aids 
ensues before, and atongside of. further play. 

9 Play proceeds on higher levels (involving more accurate 
activities and more inierrelation^ips and Interpretations) as a 
result of enriched experience. 

10 This IS a continuous and expanding experience proceeding 
on an ascending spiral that may, m the upper elementary 
grades, eventuate, after weeks of growth, into a structured 
drama. 

Thus dramatic play in the classroom utilizes improvisation, discussion, 
problem-solving, and generalization, and employs many separate subjects 
and the entire gamut of educational media (paints, musical instalments, 
costumes, literature, films, etc.) as needed. 

Among the many values derived from dramatic activities are the following: 

1 Grow out of and refate to the areas of learning in the social 
studies, thus enriching total learning 

2 Help children gel the feel of time and place — “opens a 
child's eyes to see and heart to listen and understand" 

3 Push out the boundaries of the child's "life space”: heighten 
the child's sertsibilities to other human beings 

4 Develop positive self-images and provide acceptable ways 
for children to express feetings 

5 Give life, interest, and ct^onng to learning 

6 Develop initiative and creativity 

7 Help identi^ problems for hrrther exploration 

8 Help develop social study skills and social study vocabulary 

9 Reinforce concepts and understandings 

10 Provide an c^rportunity (or the teacher to evaluate social 
study understandings, skilly and habits in behavioral situations. 
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Construction antf Processing Adivities in the Ciassioom / For 
some (ime there has been considerable controversy as to the place ot con- 
struction and processing activitres In the social studies Some have felt that 
there is no place for these idnds of activities in today's overcrowded class- 
rooms Others are placing increased emphasis on purely academic and in- 
teilectual pursuits in the curriculum, to the virtual exclusion of direct, firsthand 
experiences of pupils. They argue that we cannot waste good school time on 
such kinds of activities; there is too much to learn. In spite of the fact that 
classroom industrial arts are viewed by some with disfavor, they deserve a 
sotid place in a unit-of-work study. 

Construction and processing activities may be properly classified as in- 
dustrial arts processes. They involve (he reproduction of activities and 
processes already worked out by man. aclivtties such as processing raw 
materials in order to meet his needs for food, clothing, shelter, and protection. 
In the category of authentic processes fall such acfivlhes as making paper, 
making butter, tannirrg hides, making candles, and weaving clothing, etc. 
The importance of having children carry out firsthand some of the lifa 
processes of various cultures is stated by Shaiiel as follows; 

In a world tom by warring ideologies and the immature strug- 
gles of emergent nations, our ability to understand Ihe survival 
orientation and needs ot under-developed nations may be 
crucial. Can you leH most American children, verbally, what It 
is like to work all day getting food, cloihing. and shelter In order 
to survive? Or is another dimension to learning needed-^ 
sensing, feeling, "affective" (earning such is experienced when 
you struggle to grind com by hand on a Mexican metate with 
a mano and learn by your own sweat what a hard, time-con- 
suming, manual task U is. Perhaps, alier such firsthand experi- 
ence, reading a sentence which stales that people who live in 
a pre-industrial culture have to work very hard simply to pro- 
vide food each day, will have more meaning.* 

Today more than ever before, American children living in urban areas and 
particularly those living in the "inner'' city of large melropolitan areas need 
to be helped to understand the relationship between natural resources. In- 
dustrial processes, workers, and the finished products that are delivered to 
their doors or to the local stores. 

Conslructjon acUviJies In a unit-of-vrork study become the vital chanrtels 
through which children can loam through experimenlatlor) and inductive 
thinking to arrive at major concepts cr generatieations. According to Shattcl; 

. . . Industrial arts ectiwbes provida the concrete e-rperlences 
that enable the child to view and explain the world to himself 
in his ovm way. when part of the unit-of-work approach to 
teaming. 

The construction products, in this rationale, then become props 
{smalt houses, streets, delivery micks; or a setting tor a peon's 

* Fannie R. Qnaliel. maunrul A/is In in« S<KVar SftiUles Frecram. leconed In Soc>«/ Srud<«s la 
eiemenarr Senoau. Th.rrv-ttcond Yeaitcok, ttU JoM U. M.cnaeiis {vr*>nir.0'.9n, DC: Na- 
tional Council lor tne Social Stud bi. tSSZ), p. 214. 
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hul) to help the child gel inside an area of human experience. 
In a childlike way. in order to explore relationships Petween 
institutions and people. They become children's models lot 
thinlangt For as children run trucks, they need streets; as they 
build streets, they discover the need for traffic rules. They 
may conclude, for example, that when there is traffic on streets, 
rules make it safer for people. 

. . . Each activity is selected (or its significant contribution to 
important ideas. Construction, in this framework, is subordi- 
nated and modified. It is dona simply, on a child's level, to 
facilitate his thinking, to create an atmosphere in which to take 
on the roles ot people. It contritxrtes, as does a stage set. to 
identifying with a time, a place and a people, but does not 
dominate the program.^ 

There are many teachers who recognize the educational value of construc- 
tion experiences but who are hesitant to use them because of lack of space 
tor materials, lack of tools, or lack of skill m industrial processes. Regardless 
of the many reasons for not using construction activities m the social studies 
program, they serve important ends A creative or resourceful teacher will 
find ways to utilize these more meaningful kinds of activities in her social 
studies program. 


Culmlnallon of the Unit 

Culminating activities are used to summarize, ctarity, assess, evaluate, and 
apply what has been learned during a unit ol instruction. Perhaps their most 
valuable function is to clinch basic understandings, attitudes, and skills 
developed in the unit. This is accomplished best through procedures in- 
volving practical applications of what has been learned. Culminating activities 
also may focus on what has been left unfinished and direct discussion toward 
the next unit, thus serving as a kind of ongoing activity between one unit and 
the next. 

Occasionally, a major activity such as a dramatic presentation, a program, 
or an informal party is used as a means of helping pupils round off a study. 
Often, another class or parents are invited to this part of tha culmination. 
Care must be taken to see that these kinds of activities do not become the 
goal of the unit. Otherwise, they lend to become superficial and staged and 
not a good learning situation. The amount of school time spent in their prep- 
aration IS often ditficult to defend in relation to the educational value realized 
through them 

Listed below are examples of culminating activities commonly used They 
may, of course, be modified, expanded, or combined for most effective use. 

1 Having a teacher-conducted discussion in which key points 
related to basic concepts and understandings are reviewed 

2 Having students present summary reports based on main 
ideas and problems developed m the unit 

3 Displaying children's stones, charts, pictures, maps, scrap- 
books. and other maten^ that highlight important learnings 
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4 Presenting 3 group activity in which all members can take 
part (The activity should be related to the rnam ideas studied 
throughout the oru'I. This may be m the form of a program 
creative play, or dramaiizatiw.) 

5 Planning a study trip to the community to observe an activity 
related to the study or to put into practice conclusions reached 
by the class, such as safety measures In getting to and from 
school, etc 


Evaluation 

Evaluation is the means of obtaining data on student progress m achieving 
major objectives of the unit of work. H Is an essentia) process throughout ali 
of the unit from the initiation through the culmination It can be accomplished 
most effectively when unit goals are related to specific behavioral outcomes. 
Stated in behavioral or operational terms that clearly define the expected 
behavior, objectives become rnore tangible and provide a basis (or accurate 
appraisal of student growth, ft is only at this feveJ that the growth of the class 
toward unit objectives can be appraised with some accuracy. 

Continuous diagnosis throughout the different phases of the unit will call 
(or the use of a wide variety of evaluative devices Early In the unit a socio- 
metric test may be used to determine the quality of interpersonal relations 
and to form work groups. Evidence of improvement In group work can be 
noted by Informal rating devices used by the teacher. Charts on work stand- 
ards and checklists for children to use in seif-evatuaiion may be prepared 
as the unit progresses. Evaluation o( dally progress may be accomplished 
through (eacher-pupil planning sessions In which commiUecs and work groups 
report progress and plan for future steps. 

Among ihe many different kinds of evaluative devices or procedures used, 
the following are most common: 

1 Behavioral objectives 

2 Sociometric tests 

3 Informal teacher observation 

4 Anecdotal records 

5 Pupil self-check lists and rating scales 

e Folders containing samples of indiwdual work 

7 Work-standard charts 

8 Tape recordings used to compare concepts and attitudes 

expressed in lioal discussions witft those expressed earlier In 

the unit 

9 Objective tests 

10 Essay tests. 


Rtlated Ucl«tUl« 

At the end of Ihe teaching unit Jt Js most helpful to include a complete listing 
ol tjooks and other related inslmctional malen^s and resources. They should 
provide a list ol suitable related materiaJs lor students who may want to 
study further on their own. Also, they should include the sources ol materials 
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called for in the learning experiences and those kinds of materials that are of 
a special nature or that require some advanced preparation for use. It is 
helpful if materials are calegoriied under the following kinds of major head- 
ings: Bibliography (teachers* and children's books), Reports, Films, Filmstrips, 
and other materials and sources ol information. 

When the teacher has developed a social study unit or a number of units 
covering the basic content of her grade level, she is well prepared, with some 
minor adjustments, to teach on a day-to-day basis. Generally speaking, a 
good lesson should be limited to one clear concept, attitude, or skill taken 
from the unit, which can be managed with a class period or withm a rela- 
tively short time. There is a tendency on tha part of some teachers to cover 
too many concepts or understandings within one class period. Concepts, if 
learned effectively, must be developed through carefully planned steps. They 
require time to develop and should not be rushed. 

In summary, the following steps are essential in planning a good unit of 
work in the social studies: 

1 Determine the area of study. Examples: Early California 
Indians. Hawaii, Transportation, the Farm. Money and Banking. 

2 Find out all you can about the topic through reading, re- 
search. etc. 

3 Decide what major concepts you want to teach related to the 
unit topic. Example: 'The climate and materials available In a 
region influenced the types of houses built by early California 
Indians. 

4 Determine appropriate supporting concepts for each major 
concept developed. Examples: Plank houses built of redwood 
were used by the northern Indians: grass houses were built by 
the southern Indians. 

5 Develop a behavioral objective for each major concept. 
Example: Upon completion of the unit, the student will: (a) 
draw pictures depicting at least three types of Indian homes 
and (b) describe orally or in writing the kinds of materials used 
in building each of these homes. 

6 Select appropriate techniques for evaluating the extent to 
which students are able to achieve the desired behaviors for 
each major concept. 

7 Determine the most effective ways to teach each concept. 
Examples: field trip, demonstration, discussion, reading, etc. 

8 Plan the initiation An aroused interest in an area makes 
learning easier and nrore effective. 

9 Consider an appropriate culmination Examples: exhibit, 
exam, sharing program. 

10 Determine appropriate related activities. Examples. Make a 
list of new vocabulary that will be used frequently in the unit 
List books and reading matenals. etc., that can be suggested to 
students who may want to do further research and study on 
the topic. 


INDiVIDUAUZlNQ SOCIAL STUDY UNITS 

The same conceptual strucUrre used in a group unit, with accompanying 
behavioral objectives, may be used as the basis for the organization of a 
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■’packaged" Individuatired onii. From that point, the unit as previously out- 
lined in this chapter may be tndividuaiized by Uiree basic steps. 

1 Develop a pretest or preassessment instrument to determine 
where the child Is at the present time. That Is, which major 
concepjs he has already acpui/ed or uAderslands and the areas 
of his deficiencies. This pretest may be in the form of an oral 
test or discussion on the lower grade levels. 

2 Provide tor a choice of teaming activities This will require a 
different format for the organization of learning experiences 
than Is found in the traditional unit of work geared for the 
whole class. Learning experiences are categorized under a 
number of ditferent headings such as reports, creative activities, 
etc., and are keyed back to specific major concepts and be- 
havioral objectives. (An example of cholce-of-iaarmng activities 
will follow later in this chapter.) 

3 Provide a means of evatuation to determine (he extent to 
which all major concepts of the unit have been achieved by the 
students. Provide (or reteaching and additional work in areas 
of deficiencies. 

Any attempt to individualize social studies must lake into account three 
basic steps or principles of Individualized instruction; 

I. Free SelecVen of Topics for Study in a Cholce-of-Untts Ap- 
proach / It is essential that each child have an opportunity to select from 
a number of topics or units Its own areas of inierest for study. This provides 
s high motivation for (earning and hefps meet the Individual needs of each 
learner. Teachers can be more effective in their leaching of the social studies 
when areas of study are directly related to the interests end background of 
preparation of individual pupils. Under the context of free selection or choice* 
of-units approach, the content of the soclaf studies serves mainly as a means 
to an end. The broad goals of the social studies related to social study skills 
and the development of positive habits and altitudes become the more 
significant goafs to be attained. The following social study skills, habits, and 
attitudes should be continually stressed artd worked on throughout any in- 
dividualized study, regardless of the nature oithe content covered: 

Soclai Study Skills 

1 Following specific directions 

2 Planning, working St. and completing tasks 

3 Working independently 

4 Reading skills esseolial lo effective research 

a) Reading for specific Information 

b) Reading Jo remember and understand 

c) Skimming for general Ideas 

5 Library skills utilized in research 

a) Use of card fife fn the school libraiv 
bj UseoffheOewcydecimat system 

6 Use of reference books and material 

a) Using a bibtiograpl^ 

b) Using indexes, tables of contents, and glossaries 
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7 Use of 3 dictionary in research 
6 Use of an atlas and an almanac 

9 Use of maps and globes 

a) ConstnJCtion of maps, use of commercially made maps 

b) Use of geographical terms 

c) Use of geographical keys 

d) Use of globe skills 

10 Etieclive writing skills 

a) Taking meaningful class notes 

b1 Outlining material effectively 

c) Writing meaningful reports 

d) Keeping individual pupil records 

e) Developing creativity in wntten work 

11 Pupil problem-solving in a variety of settings 

12 Working cooperatively with others, recognizing the worth of 
other pupiTs' ideas, accepting criticism, recognizing and ac- 
cepting the resportsibiiities lor solving the problem at hand. 

Significant Habits and Mhiudes 

1 Being willing to assist in the planning and execution of 
acUviUes 

2 Taking Initiative in looking up pertinent information and 
sharing it with the class 

3 Being attentive and courteous in listening to teachers, class- 
mates, resource persons 

4 Sticking to the subject and raising only peninenl comments 
or questions 

5 Being free of interrupting or monopolizing tendencies in 
discussions 

6 Being open-minded when pres^ted with new sources of in- 
formation 

7 Having the desire to check the reliability of sources 

8 Being willing to give an attentive and courteous hearing to 
those who may disagree 

II. Sell-pacing / Materials should be individually paced so 
that each child can progress at his own rale of learning Each individual pupil 
reacts to a stimulus and initiates acliorr at his own rate and depth. 

III. Choice 0 / Learning AcUvilies / Provide for a variety of 
learning activities under a number of different categories from which a child 
may select. Not all children can team equally well from a single approach to 
learning such as the textbook approach. To be successful with all children, 
teachers must see that many avenues of approach to a given concept are 
open to children ITie following suggested categories of learning activities 
will provide a choice necessary tor individualized study A point system may 
be assigned for each category of activities as a means of motivation or grad- 
ing. This is to be left to the discretion of die individual teacher. Perhaps a 
point system would be more valid as a means of motivation for pupils on the 
upper-grade levels Communication through written activities may pose a 
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problem for children on Ihe lower-grade levels, particularly lor those in the 
kindergarten and first grade In Uiese grade levels perhaps oral and pictorial 
instruction can be given to the pupils. 

(n an Individualized unit approach, learning activities that are specifically 
geared to the development of major concepts and behavioral objectives of 
the unit are categorized under (he following nine headings: 

1 Knowledge sessions- Basic knowledge sessions conducted 
by the teacher cover all large understandings or major con- 
cepts of Ihe unit Ait students may be required to attend each 
session, or it may be lefl open lor studenis to allend according 
to individual needs and deliciencies as determined by the 
pretest. 

2 dependent research tepof(s-oral and written: It is left to 
the pupil's judgment as (o whether he wishes to do an oral or a 
written report Although all pupils should be encouraged at 
times to give an oral report, some lind it a most difficult task. 

3 Creatfve acfmt/es: There are a wide variety of creative 
activities in which children may engage in each unit of work, 
such as writing stories or poems, drawing pictures, etc. 

4 tniiMdual projecis: individuai projects Include such activities 
as making maps, dioramas, models, etc. 

5 iook-ana-fisien sessions: These sessions Involve viewing 
films, filmstrips, etc., and listening to records and tapes, 

6 Headings. A list of pertinent reading referer^ces related to 
each unit should be provided from which the student may 
choose. 

7 Questions lor answer or d/scussion: A list of key questrorts 
related to each major concept may be provided for pupils as 
a guide (or their readmg and study, They may also be used In 
small or large group discussions. 

8 Vocabutary: Vocabulary development should be an integral 
part of each unit of work. On a point system, two points are 
awarded for each new word that the student learns. 

9 Culmirtatlon activities: There are a wide variety of summariz- 
ing activities such as making scrapbooks, movie rolls, etc., that 
studenis may engage in near the compietron ol a unit of work. 

As an alternative approach to Ihe above format, learning activities may be 
typed on individual S-by-S-inch cards wid filed according lo the above 
categories for individuai pupti use. 

The foltowing studerrt study gurde depicts Ihe complete organhation ol an 
individualized unit of work, including major concepts, behavioral objectives, 
and choice of learning activities. 

1. Every Monday the student will Ml out a contract like the one shown. He 
wilt contract what he plarrs on gciimg don© lo a one-week period. This gives 
the teacher an opportunity lo plan ahead and prepare relevant materials. This 
also gives studenis a goal to work toward. 

2. At the end of each social studies peruKf. It the student has completed 
some work, it Is turned in along with his study-guide folder. This gives the 
teacher an opportunity to check work and record points in the student's 
study guide. 



UNIT: EARLY CAUFORNIA INDIANS 
Student Contract 


Name 


SOCIAL STUDIO Daily Schedule 


(Knowledge session: 35 minutes) 
(Contracting session: 15 minutes) 


3 Iridividual project □ 


(student cheeks the 
work ha has com* 
pleted at the end of 
the week] 


(Independent study 45 minutes) 

Creativity- pictures 

Picture showing how the Caf'fornia Indian looked 


(Independent study- 45 minutes) 
Filmstrip. £atly Ce/ifornia Indians 


(Independent study- 45 minutes) 
Creative wnllng: "Indian Legend" 



Student Study Guide 


Name 



student Study Guide (Contmi/ed) 


Major Concept 
or Main Idea 

Supporting Ideas 

Behavioral Objective 

Vocabulary 

5 
I 

6 

Baskets were used 
or cooking utensils. 
Indians cooked out 

1 doors. 



5 The cllmaie and 
materials available 

In a region Inllj* 
enced trte types ol 
Indian homes built 
by the Caiitorma 
Indians. 

The wickiup was 
.ammon to most seC' 
Ons. 

A village of wickiup: 
vas called a "ranch- 
na" 

' Plank houses built 

I redwood were used 
Dy the hojihem In- 
dians 

1 Grass houses were 
tuilt by the southern 
ndians 

will be able to make 
a model of the ditler- 
ent types of Indian 
'tames 1 wilt be able 
0 illustrate in drawing 
he different utensils 
and materials used in 
Hiilding each of these 
homes. 

1 implement 

2 fertile 

3 settlement 

4 wickiup 

5 plank 

6 assembly 
house 

7 sweat house 

6 rancheria 

6 Calilornla Indians 
used tools, weap- 
ons, end utensils lor 
their survival 

1 Implements were 
irimariiy made of 
stone, bone, and shell 

2 implements and 
uicnsils were primar- 
ily used to make 
houses boats rafts, 
baskets, bowls, orna- 
ments and In cooking 

1 will be able to lilus- 
rrate on a chert the 
mpiemenis and uten- 
sils and weapons 
used by tna Indians 
and win be abte to ex- 
plain and Illustrate 
what each was used 
for 

1 weapon 

2 hatchet 

3 flaked kmves 

4 wedge 

5 mussel-shell 
ads 

6 bona awls 

7 scraping 
stones 

8 fire stick 

9 lire stone 

to melaie-mano 

11 mortar-pestle 

12 atiale 

13 forked hunt- 
ing stick 

14 forked fish- 
ing stick 

t Indian men. 
women, and childrc 
bartjcipa'e in many 

acu.iies 

1 The Indians govern 
themselves 

2 The Indians amuse 
she.Tisefves with many 
games 

3 Storytetiing was « 
lavaritc entertaJnmeni 

4 The Indian men 
women, ond childre 
woik hard tor the.r 
isurvrral Ex cookutg 

1 will be able to play 
an Indian gama 1 wil 
be able to sing an In- 
dian song and make 
ciitior a basket piece 
cl Doncry or a piece 
cl |ew«lry 1 will be 
abte (0 w'lto an Indian 
legend 

1 amusomeni 

2 entertainment 

3 chant 

4 governmerrt 

5 legend 

6 coromomal 

7 pottery 



Choice of Learning Activities Name 


Knowledge Session (10 points) 

All krrowledgs sessions must be attended. 

Date 

Points Earned 

1 Climate and geographical features affect where 
the Callfornta Indians settle 

2 People of a ditlerent culture often look different 
from people of our own culture 

3 California Indians' environment affected the way 
they dressed. 

4 Food and how ft was prepared 

5 The climate and materials available in a region 
Influenced the types of homes built by the Caltfor- 
ma Indians. 

6 California Indians use tools, weapons, and uten- 
sils for their survival 

7 Indian men, women, and children participated in 
many activities. 













Research Reports (written -2S points: oral* IS points 
Must choose at least one written report and one oral. 

Dale 

Points Earned 

f Write a report describirtg the California (ndian men. 
women, and children's manner of dress Explain 
what they used and why they dressed as they did 

2 Write a report on the Indian houses. Expfafn wha' 
materials were used and what tools and implements 
were used Explain In which region of California 
each could be found. Explain how the climate ai* 
feetad the type of house they built 

3 Write a report on how the Indians governed 
themselves. 

4 Give an oral report axplalttlng how the topogra- 
phy and climsie of CaMorma affected where the 
Indians lived. 

5 Give an oral report explaining the different plants 
and animals that were used for food Be able to 
tell how they were prepared 









6 Compare the modern end early California meffi- 
ods for preserving food (written or oral report). 






Creative Activities (5-25 points) 

Must do at least one map, chart, story, and actIvMy. 

Data 



Maps 

f In an ouVina map of Cahlomia. IftcfuOe tope* 
grephical features and natural resources Use sym* 
bois and labels. 

2 Fill In art outline mao of Calitomta showing where 
each of the diflerenl tribes was located. Show the 
dillorent crops located frr each ration 

3 Faiw your own mep showing the possible routes 
the Indians may have taken to g^f fo Cardomla. 


Wclures 

f Draw a picture showing how jov Onnlc the CaH' 
forma Indian loekad. 
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Chnlrn ol liarninq Activities (ConHnued) 



Readings (10 points) 

Read any five of your own cnoosing. 

Answer ouestlon In folder. _ 

1 Climate and topography of California 

2 How California Indians look 

3 Clothing of the California Indians 

4 Food of the California Indians 

5 Storehouses and preservation of food 

Date 

’oinls Earned 

6 Methods for preparing food 

7 The rabbit drive 

8 Weapons used for hunting 

9 Materials used lor building homes 

10 The plank house 

1 11 The grass house 

12 The wickiup .. ^ 

13 Implements, weapons, and utensils, and 
use of each 

14 How Indians lighted fires 

15 Government of the Indians 

16 Activities of the California Indiatts 
eoofrs fo be used lor research 

1 Richards, Ca«forn/a Yesrerday 

2 Flower, A Child's History of CaJilornla 

p 

— 

— 


3 Buell. Cililornia Stopping Slones 

4 Marcy, The Indians' Carden 

5 Holfman, Caf/forrufl's Beginnings 

6 Sneddon. Daeas. Indian of Sarrfe Cfara _ — __ 

Culmi-nation of Unit (10 points) 

Date 

points Earned 

1 Plan a Caiifomla Indian (east day. 

2 complete (older or scrapbook on frrflan 

3 c„mpl.,. 01. com. m.P "» 'f””™ 

4 M«l.e • muni so.'"™ »" 



— 


of the California Indian's life. 

5 Take PosuesL 


i=J 


questions and activities 

, , o,.o .-=« -ior .-=on. ca^l 
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5/ Examine some social study units v/hich may bo found In the curriculum 
library and evaluate them irt terms of the steps for developing good leaching 
units found in this chapter. Afo any provisions mads for unit evaluation? Why 
is evaluation important? 

6 / Arrange to visit a classroom where a unit of work is in progress. Note any 
strengths and weaknesses of the unit approach to learning Discuss with your 
teacher. 

7 / Develop a group unit of work according to the suggested format m this 
chapter. Using the basic conceptual structure of the group unit, individualize 
It according to the steps outlined. 
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TEACHING 
CHILDREN THE 
[USE OF GLOBES 
'AND^FLAT MAPS 

(Me tiy ve g-tteJike ehlJ a talatir'J sphere 

Of lie tilde rani. 

iHei she mifl't nvk and knew, 

8f lini end viit/i-ir. 

Alt its sen cnjh,^. 

She pa/ieti alJ rid world i 
■U empires peep'd 

Tin e rmt irietalx finters! 
her seft hand 
Fat weleened at all 
IrtnrUrs. 

Charles Tennj'sen-Turntr 


The word "geography" }$ derived Irom 
geo (earth) and graphy (v/nting) Thu$. geography i$ concerned with a study 
and description of (he earth. However, the scope of geographic Iriquiry cannot 
be lintited to only a consideration of physical phenornena. "Earth writings" 
can be of no significance oxcepi as (hey relate to the human condition Ac* 
cording to Harlshorne, "The reiahons between the world of man and the 
non-human world are of the greatest concern In geography."* Thcreloro, 
the study of geography focuses upon the forces at work in both the physical 
and culiuraf environments of mankind. The nature of geography is defined by 
Servey as follows; 

Geography as an area of study encompasses both science and 
social science. As a science, geography Is usually referred to 
as physical geography. It includes the dcr.nilive study of the 
following factors as they operate in the various regions of the 
world; (t) locatron on Uie globe Jn relation to Ihe location of 
other geographical regions and political divisions; (2) topog- 
raphy — the lay of the land end its mamfcslalton of richness in 
terms of soif, minerals, wildlife, and vegetation; (3j ciirnate — 
Its causes, and its manifestations in terms of temperature, pro- 
cipitation, winds, and seasons; (4) the Intcrrelaticnships among 
location, topography, arid climate; and (5) the gcrrcral Influence 
of these /actors on the hie of mart. 

' n, chard Hanthomo. Pf/}pec:.ya on tV ot (Seogrofii))/ 

tass). p <3 


t. 111. Pt.’id JUcMjlly, 
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As a social science, geography is usually referred lo as 
cultural geography, or as a more specilic aspect such as 
economic or inr^sUial geography. Basically, it is a study of 
patterns of application of physical geography principles in 
terms of the utility of geographical factors, in the life of man in 
specific regions. The student of cultural geography usually is 
guided toward a review of physical geography, utility patterns, 
the relationship between geographical factors and utility, and 
the significance of these in terms of world economy, political 
stmeture, and the structure of world culture ^ 

The foundations of modern geography were laid by nineteenth-century 
German scholars Humboldt. Ritter, and Ratzcl. Humboldt was primanly a 
physical geographer who was concerned mainly with the character and in- 
terrelationships of physical phenomena. Ritter and Ratzel promoted the 
development of human geography by showing the dependence of man on 
his physical environment, thus laying the foundation of cultural and regional 
geography, 

According to Douglass, modem geographic study involves three major 
factors: 


First, it is concerned with description Thai is, the things which 
occur in the environment may be described with accuracy, 
whether they are within the immediate view or whether they 
are far over the horizon To aid m this process, concepts have 
been invented and terms developed. For example, at one level 
of generality, words tike "delta." "mouniain." "pfateau," and 
"valley" assist in the process of description. . , . 

Second, geographic study is concerned with the location of 
things, with the direction of these things, and with the positions 
and relations of these, each lo the other . . . 

Third, geographic study is concerned with attaching signifi- 
cance or meaning lo the things which may be described, 
located, and related to each other. The geographer always 
asks the question. "Why is this relationship important and in 
what ways it is of significance to man?"^ 

Geography has been called the "Mother of Sciences." since other dis- 
ciplines such as geology, climatology, and anthropology have arisen from 
geographic study Yet geography has become more vigorous all the time and 
has continued lo gam in importance as one of the subjects comprising the 
social studies curriculum of the elementary school Because of its nature, 
geography has been correctly teniied the bridge between the natural and the 
social sciences. Like history, geographic phenomena cannot be explained 
meaningfully without the aid of the various social science disciplines and the 
natural sciences. Unless geography can utilize knowledge from these fields 
it remains incomplete. Thus, geography is distinguished not so much by the 

•Richard E. ^rvey. Social SiuOies Insuociioa ui the Elemenlary School (San Francisco' 
Chandler.1967), pp. -M-45 ' 

• Malcolm P Douglass. SociaJ SluOies bom Theory to Prachce to Elemsnlarv EOucallon 
(Philadelphia. Lippincotl, 1967), p. 230 
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nature of its subject matter as by U)e ways in which that knowledge Is utilized 

Social studies have appropriately been the major area of lha school cur* 
ricuium concerned with teaching cWldren the skills of reading and interpreting 
globes and flat maps. Every social study that children are engaged in involves 
concepts related lo understanding spatiaf relationships That is, every problem 
Children approach deals with the study of people or things occupying a place 
on the earth's surface. The physical geography of an area — its location, 
topography, climate, and distance from other places— lakes on great signifi- 
cance as one examines the interrelationships of these factors and their In- 
fluence on lha life of man, Thus the globe and flat maps are among (he most 
useful Instfucflona) tools in the social studies. 

The need for skill in the use of these tools goes beyond the social studies 
program. Newspapers, magazirres, and television news broadcasts often rely 
upon maps as an effective means of communicating world happenings more 
clearly. Thus, the need for acquiring a basic understanding of maps and their 
common uses has taken on additional importance for people generally today 
Too. an increasingly mobile population that travels widely over the earth's 
surface is dependent to a great extent upon the accurate and intelligent use 
of maps In getting from place to place 

Tha present need for improved map-reading skills and related abilities 
points up tha importance of a devefopment program in this area, beginning 
at the earliest grade levels. There Is some evidence that in the past many of 
our schools have failed lo provide a systematic program lor developing el- 
feclive map-reading skills on the elementary lavel.^ However, with many new 
materials available (or teachers, this need not be the paitem for the future. 

If a map program Is to be effective, it must be developmental In nature, 
beginning with kindergarten children and continuing throughout the eio- 
meniary grades. Iho Junior and senior high school, and even on lo the college 
level. The complete masteiy of a given map skill Is not expected at any 
particular grade level. Many basic understandings related lo maps can be 
introduced to children early in thoir school experience, but each succeeding 
year should bring an extension and deepening of these understandings or 
concepts. 

The cartographer, or map-mzkcf, uses e wide variety of symbols to repre- 
sent lha natural and man-made things in Iho environment that are shown on 
maps. To effectively use or construct maps, children must therefore be in- 
troduced to the special "language of mapping." Learning to use and read 
map symbois calls for more tharr rote memonzafion of the arbitrary assocla- 
Iws lhat tmve been given them. If learning Is lo be meaningiuJ and cffecftve 
children should have firsthand experience with reality and should bo able 
from this experience to visualize the things lor which ihe symbols st^d In 
other words, the teaching-learning sequence should be such that children do 
not encounter (he abstract symbol prior to the development of concepts about 
the reality for which the symbol startds. The ultimate concern of map-reading 
ia to develop In children the ability to Infer relationships that exist among the 
physical and Cultural elements symbolicallir represented on the map. 

* See Uaieotm P. Osus'^M. ''Same B»i»J Il*Tw**n U'.oraMy truJ Kne«.«Us« ot D.i*c- 

ijemeituiy ScJreat Joermt 66 tZ). $8-T4. 
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BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS TO BE DEVELOPED IN MAP-READINO 

During the elementary school years teachers should be concerned with 
helping children develop the loMowmg understandings and skills in map- 
reading: 

t Developing the ability to use and understand the globe as 
the most accurate representation ol the earth's surface 

2 Developing accurate concepts about directions in spaco and 
on globes and flat maps 

3 Developing concepts related to distance and scale 

4 Developing the ability to interpret map symbols of various 
kinds and to visualize the realities for which they stand 

5 Developing the ability to recognize and express relative 
location 

6 Developing the ability to use and understand the basic kinds 
of map protections. 

U&Ing and UndersUnding the Globe 

Since the globe is spherical, simitar to the earth, the map that is drawn on its 
surface is a more accurate representation ol the earth’s surface than can be 
shown on a 1ta\ map. Concepts showtt on a moOet globe are important to the 
earliest stages ol geographical education For example, the globe correctly 
reveals the comparative size ol continents and oceans. It is the best tool 
available for showing worldwide retationships. inasmuch as it depicts most 
accurately the shapes and sizes ol land areas, distances, and direction Con- 
cepts that can be taught (rom a model globe are basic to the geographical 
understandings of elementary school children Therefore. It is important that 
a globe be available to every elementary classroom. If the globe is readily 
accessible to children in the classroom, it will be used in many informal 
situations and will become the means of helping them visualize true global 
relationships Ol course, in addition to the mcidental references made to the 
globe by children, the teacher will use the globe m teaching in more formal 
social studies activities. Nevertheless, as chitdren make reference to the 
globe, they may note the size and shape of major land and water bodies and 
their relative locations. Of interest to the individual child may be the ap- 
proximate location of his home and the location of nations and cities that are 
prominent in the news of the world As he becomes familiar with the basic 
roundness of the earth, he will become acquainted with the true shapes, 
distances, and directions of many different areas of the world. He may plot 
the shortest distance between two given points on the earth's surface as a 
means of illustrating the closeness of many parts of the world that seem to be 
farther apart when viewed from a flat map Thus, through the use of the globe 
in both formal and informal learning situations, the child may gradually 
acquire a basic and accurate undeistending of worldwide relationships. 

Although the globe is an important tool for helping children acquire true 
global concepts, it cannot be made large enough to show much detail of the 
earth's surface. Flat maps are superior to Uie globe in depicting small surface 
areas because of the greater detail that can be shown on them. But even a 
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flat map Is understood most effectively when used in conjunction v/ith the 
globe. Although the globe has some limitations for classroom use. it is the 
most vaJuable tool available fn developing a global view of the world Its 
superiority as an instructional aid In teaching basic geographical concepts 
cannot be overestimated 

The child should be introduced to the globe early in his school experience 
In informal activities. This will provide a background for the more formal 
instruction in the upper elementary grades The lollowing classroom ex- 
periences Will help children develop global concepts: 

1 A globe should be available in the lower grades for much 
Informal use. Children can discover many accurate relation- 
ships about the planet on which they live from continued 
references to the globe. Have children note that the globe is a 
good model of the earth, that (he distance around the globe is 
the same In all directions, and that the surface Is uniformly 
curved. 

2 Have the children find (and areas and water bodies. They 
can gradually learn the names of the continents and oceans, 
the names and location of the poles, the equator, and major 
cities. 

3 Talk about flying around the earth and the paths of satellites. 
Discuss how the oceans and land would look. 

4 Count the large land masses Center attention upon North 
America. Note ways it dillers Itom other continents in shape. 
Point out the United States and the approximate location of 
where we live. 

5 Have the children discover that water covers more of the 
earth's surface than does the land. Point out that most of Ihe 
land of the world is located on the northern half of the world 
north of the equator. 

6 Have children refer to the globe often in connection with 
class reports and discussions. Have them locate places they 
have studied, places in the news, places they have visited, and 
other places of special interest 


Develeplnff Accurate Concept* About OlrecUan 

Maps draAn on either a sphere or a flat surface are reduced-scale symbols 
of the earth's surface that serve to bring space under control (or close 
scrutiny. Because the surface areas depreted on a map represent a senes 
of conneeJed points within space, directional abilities arc essential to the 
ctear Interpretation of the area shown The ability to orient onsseit to e map 
and to acquire a correct sense of direction is a prime skill of map-reading. 

Unfortunately, man has not developed the keen senses essociafed w.ih 
directional relationships that ate evidenl in many of the lesser forms of life. 
For example, giant turtles off the east coast of Africa irovel wide areas of the 
ocean yet return unerringly year after year to the same breeding areas and to 
the same beaches to lay iherr eggs. Sunitady, the Pacl.'ic Coast salmon 
travels many mites in the sea before ratuming to 5pav,n in the nver where 
he himself was given life. Other of the earth's creatures such as horses. 
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pigeons, swallows, bees, and ants all exhibit keen directional sense. Animals 
apparently have special senses and mechanisms that aid them in finding 
their way from place to place. As yet. man has not been able to fully under- 
stand or explain such amazing phenomena. 

Because of the nature of the senses with which man is equipped, develop- 
ing a good sense of direction requires special training and experiences with 
directional relationships beginning in earliest childhood. Since directional 
skills are not inborn but learned, children need experiences that will help 
them learn to express accurate ideas about direction and the relationship ot 
one thing to anolher in space. 

The need for the ability to express directions accurately is illustrated by 
the story of the farmer who was driving a tractor along a country road when 
he was stopped by a motorist who was apparently lost and who asked for 
directions to the nearest town. The farmer began, "Well, you Just go down 
the road a piece and turn left on the first road you come to, then you go — no. 
you can't get there that way." Finally alter a number ot unsuccessful attempts 
to explain clearly how the rnotorsst could get to town, the farmer replied, "I 
am sorry, mister, you just can't gel there Irom here " 

Developing directional concepts on the efemeniary school level can be 
most elfeciively accomplished when the learning experiences are specific and 
geared to the developmental level of children. Following is a list of develop- 
mental activities appropriate for developing dneclional concepts at the 
elementary level; 

1 Talk about the cardinal directions Have the class (ace north. 

Teach them that if one knows the direction of north, he can 

E iace the otrier directions. When facing north, one's back will 
e toward the south, east to the right, and west to the left. 
Specific attention should be given to the (act that the sun rises 
in the east and sets m the west. 

2 Place a map of the local area on a table or on the floor and 
have the children orient it to the north with the aid of a com- 
pass. In this connection, experiment with the compass and other 
devices that tell direction. 

3 Mark arrows on the classroom floor showing the cardinal 
directions, or place labels showing directions on classroom 
walls. 

4 Directions should be discussed after children have taken 
short trips into the neighborhood Give children opportunities 
for making simple statements in answer to questions about 
direction For example: 'The freeway is west of our school." 
"I walk south and then west to get to my home from school." 
"The large shopping area Is east of our school " "The fire 
station is south of our school." 

5 'irrtTobuce the concepts Yhat norfri is toward fne t^orth Pole 
and south is toward the South Pole Help children avoid the 
misconceptions that "north is always at the top of the map." 
and that north is "up" and south is "down.” 

6 Teach children how to find directions by shadows (the 
principle used in maldng sundials) and by locating the North 
Star at night. 

7 Have children constnict maps of familiar areas such as their 
neighborhood, playground, or school area. Have the children 
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nolo dlfcclional lelattonahips such qs the route they take to and 
from school, dtiecttons to nearby towns, etc 

8 Help children learn tho cardinal directions and the "in- 
betwoon" directions on o compass and lo use them accurately 
in roferrinQ lo dneclrons 

9 Introduce c^Idten lo ihe concept of parallels and mcridJans 
or ihQ map nrid Civo children experience in localing direction 
on various kinds of map projections ^plam how the area 
shown and the aufttitiofis represented on rt differ from one map 
to iho next 

to Us'ng the grid system of the globe, ask directional questions 
such os, "What direction is California from the country of 
Qrazil?" etc. 


OcTftoping Concept* RcUltd (o DUUnc* and Seal* 

V/honovof Iho earth's surface or any portion o 1 it Is portrayed on a globe or 
flat map. o concept of scale must be employed if accurate earth-map relations 
arc maintained- In mapping, the scaio used it determined to a groat extent 
by the size of Iho paper on which Iho map is drown and by iho amount of 
the earth's surface that (s depicted. This fact may make It difficult for eie- 
mentaiy school puplfs. cspociafiy during the primary grade years, to under- 
stand scale and to visualize the distances rept^sontea on maps of varying 
sizes, particularly when thoy depict the same geographical orea. This same 
problem may exist also vnih maps of uniform size that depict different size 
areas of the earth's surlaco. Theroforo. tho process of developing concepts 
related to scaio and distance is a proiongod and gradual one beginning with 
tho child’s eartfest school experiences and extending throughout the ate- 
mencary school grades. In addition to a knowfodge of direction, correepts 
refafed to scale artd disfertco are essential to effective map construction and 
lnterprot.siion. As such, Ihey are an important aspect of the elementary school 
map program. 

Scaio may bo defined os the relationship ot distance measured on the map 
to tho distanco it rcpresonis on the earth's surtaco. Three closely related 
methods of expressing scats on maps oro the following: the mch-lo-mife 
Btaiemcnt, the graphic scate. and ihe numerical scafo or ropresenfalive 
fraction (seo Figure f2). 

Perhaps the easiest scale to understarjd and to use on the elemer^lary 
school level Is tho graphic scale. Distance in mites between two points on a 
map can easily be determined by a simple measurement between points and 
applying this distance to the scale In miles. Tho "inch-lo-mile" statement Is 
more ditficult for children lo understand because the ratio of inches to miles 
continually changes as different size areas of the earth's surface oro drawn 
to fit a standard page size. The represontatrve fraefton (RF| scale, too. Is a 
complex scale for marry elementary school pupih Inasmuch as »l Involves fhe 
use of fractional units that are too advanced lor many pupils at this age level. 
The following activities arc appropriate for developing concepts on the ele- 
mentary level related lo distanco end scate. 
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1 Because many miles can be covered in a lew hours by air- 
plane. tne concept of distance >s not clear to many younger 
children. Have children note how long it taVes to travel from one 
place to another by different modes of transportation or by 
walking. For example, give them practical experience in noting 
the time it takes to cover various distances such as coming 
from home to school by walking, ndmg a bicycle, or by car or 
bus. Have them note the different measures of distances such 
as blocks or mites. Have them discuss the westward movement 
of many of the early pioneer groups of our country. Compare 
means of travel, distances covered, and time taken with modem 
means of travel over the same distances. 

2 Collect examples of the ways distances have been measured. 
Identify different kinds of toots and devices that are needed to 
measure distance. Discuss how they are used to measure 
distances accurately. 

3 Have children give approumate distances between places 
on the school grounds arid in the neighborhood community. 
Their estimates of distances on the school grounds can be 
easily checked with a tape measure or by a wooden wheel 
with spokes cut to the same length. Distance can be measured 
with the wheel by measuring its mjtside citcurtifetence or dis- 
tances between the spokes. By attaching a handle to the wheel, 
It can be rolled between distances on the playground. By count- 
ing the number of revolutions of the wheel between various 
points, exact distances can be determined 

4 Show the class an aerial pho^ of the neighborhood and have 
them pick out the location of their homes, school, and other 
premmenl landmarfcs. This will help them to see more clearly 
that a map represents on paper a certain amount of space on 
the ground. 
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5 Have the children make a ihree-ctimensionsJ map of ihe 
school grounds or the school neighborhood. Discuss scale 
and distance and how they may be shown accurately 

6 Build mode) cars or model airplanes to show concept o( 
scale as viewed in relation to larger cars or airplanes 

7 Using a Polaroid camera, take pictures o( students up close 
and then at a greater disfarjce to show concept of scale Note 
the area included m each picture 

8 Compare maps made to dilferem scale that depict the same 
geographical area. Note the differences in the amount of detail 
that can be shown on each. 

9 Make a scale drawing of the classroom showing the windows, 
doors, and furnitwe. 

10 Using the same scale as the equator on the globe In your 
classroom, Imd the great circle distances from your home to 
Moscow, to Pans, and to Tokyo 

1 1 Have the child place the edge of s piece of paper between 
Iwo locations on a map, mark them, and lay the edge of the 
paper alongside a graphic scale of miles in order to determine 
the distance between the two points 

12 Make a comparison of various kinds of map projections, 
noting differerrces in distortions of dtstance and scale. Then 
compare with the model globe to account for the variations In 
distortion. 


Interprstfng Map Symbota and VTsuatlxtnfl the Aealiliss Symbolized 
The cartographer, or map-maker, uses a wide variety of symbols to repre- 
sent places and things shown on maps Therefore, learning to use and read 
map symbols involves knowing this special language of mapping and under- 
standing the meanings of the symbols used In many ways this is a dilficuit 
task for chitdren, since a great variety of symbols is used at different levels 
of abstractness. This complexity is apparent when we consider that ihe map 
Itself is a symbol that must be interpreted through the use of other symbols. 
The task of interpreting maps Is lurther complicated owing to the fact that not 
alt symbols used on maps are standardised. 

Map symbols va/y In abstractness ranging from those that bear some re- 
semblance lo the object represented to those that designate more abstract 
associations such as boundary lines and elevations. Figure 13 gives some 
examples. Although color shadings that show etevations on maps have been 
standardized, they show only the range ol elevations end therefore may be 
somewhat misleading to children inasmuch as they do not reveal the topo- 
graphical features of an area. However. In recent years good maps have been 
developed that combine rel/ef-llke qualrties with the standard color scheme. 
This Conveys much more realism than does a system utilizing the color shad- 
ings alone. 

Because of the limited experiential background of efemenfary school pupils. 
symbols that are closely related to the object being represented will make 
early map-reading experiences more meaningful to them and will lay a solid 
foundation for the study of more abstract map symbols In the later elementary 
school years. 
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Learning to read map symbols calls lor more than rote memorization ol the 
arbitrary associations which have been given them. II learning is to be mean- 
inglul and cllective, children must have firsthand experience with reality. For 
the meaning which a child attaches to a symbol is directly dependent upon 
his experiential background and upon the cortcepis he holds in his mind of 
the world about him. The early years ol the child's school experience, there- 
(orc, should tocus mautly upon tho development of concepts related to his 
Immodiaio geographical environment In the use ahd construction of maps 
at this ago loci, he will use pictorial and semipictorial symbols almost en- 
tirely to represent the commonly observed features of the landscape As the 
child progresses In competence In map-construclion and in map-reading, 
he Will learn to use and understand tho conventior^al map symbols used by 
cartographefs Tho following learning experiences will help children grow In 
ihor ability to understand and use map syn^ls 

1 TaVo chiSdten on a walW around 'he school Discuss the 
diftcrent things we con see when wo go for a walk (trees, 
houses, highways, railroads, etc ) Have the children make a 
map of tho school area usmg threo-Cimens'Onal symbols 
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Then prepare a map of Uia same area replacing the three- 
dimensional symbols with abstract symbols. 

2 Prepare a series of charts showing map symbols. Have 
children bring photos or magazine pictures to accompany each 
symbol being represented. 

3 Have students draw a map of the school playground and 
make up their own symbols Display the maps and discuss the 
difficulty of reading maps without legends to guide In under- 
standing the symbols. Then have the students put legends on 
their maps. 

4 Make two outlme maps of the same country or geographical 
area, for example, the country of Australia. Leave one as just 
a plain outline map vnthout any symbols on it. On the second 
outline map mark in e number of symbols showing location of 
mountairts, rivers, lakes, and deserts. Add a legend shewing the 
meaning of symbols used. Display both maps on the board in 
front of the class Have a class discussion about the maps, 
pointing out how symbols make a map more useful and mean- 

5 Using a road map, have each student compile a list of. 

a) Symbols that look somewhat like the things they repre- 
sent 

b) Symbols that stand for man-made features 

ci Symbols that do not resemble the things they represent 

d) Water features 

e) Vegetation features 

f) Elevaiicm features 

Compare these symbols with those of a map of the United 
Stales and discuss the differences. 

6 Provide each child with a plain outline map of a selected 
country. Have them make a legend lor the map and place eym- 
bofs on it for each of the following kinds of areas or features: 

a) A della, oasis, or swamp 

b) Desert regions 
Cl Mountains 

dl Capital cify; other important cities 
e) Important rivers 
fl Fertilecultivatedareas 

g) Highways and railroads, etc. 

7 Name, locate, and list the greatest ocean depth and the 
highest elevation above sea level shown on a world map. 

8 Refer to the world map to determine v^hether there Is any 
relationship between land oievalton and other naluraf features 
such as rivers and harbors and the location of large cities. 


Recspnizlng end Expressing Relellve Locetion 

Traditionally geography was taught as a separate subject, with a major em- 
phasis of study upon the physical environment and place location. It is now 
recognized that place location or the ability to locate major physical features 
of the earth on a map Is not among the more meaningful kinds of geographical 
activities. Relative location Is a much more Important geographic considera- 
tion that Involves more than place location in that It is concerned primarily 
with the functional significance of a ptace. That fs. learning to understand 
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relative location is a process that includes not only tho ability to read exact 
locations as shown on maps but the ability to interpret tho interrelationships 
among location, topography, and climate, and the general inlluence ol these 
lactors on the life ol man. For example, because of its unique geographical 
location, the country of Korea has been a land-fandgs to Asia from the Pacific 
area. As a result, it has been the scene ol conflict for hundreds of years as 
warring nations have invaded the country. Too. the food-producing areas in 
the south and the mineral resources ol Oie north have caused other nations 
to be interested in the country. Today. Korea is a power in world politics 
because of its strategic position. 

The significance of physical factors ol a land or an area, however, does 
not always remain constant. Improved means of transportation and com- 
munication may reduce the problem ol isolation caused by natural barriers 
such as mountains, deserts, and oceans But there are other barriers and 
restrictions, devised by man himself, which greatly affect relative location and 
which in many instances are more dillicull to modify or change than the con- 
ditions determined by nature. 

tn the elementary school, children can begin gradually to acquire an 
understanding of both dimensions of relative location exact location and the 
functional significance ol a place It is expected that children will gain ex* 
periences which will lead them to an understanding of the grid system. This 
system consists of a series of east-west lines referred to as parallels of lati- 
tude and north-south lines referred to as meridians of longitude The nature 
of this imaginary grid system over the earth is important to understand when 
consulting a globe or flat map. as it provides the means of expressing location 
with great precision. 

Latitude may be defined as a means of measuring distances by degrees 
north or south of the equator. The phrases "low latitudes." "middle latitudes." 
and "high latitudes" are locational terms that children can acquire in con- 
nection with a study of latitude The low latitudes are located between 23W‘ 
north and 23V2® south of the equator The east-west line at 23Vi® north is 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the easl-v/esi line at 23%" south is the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Middle latitudes are between 2314* and 66V4® north and between 
the same degrees south The areas extend north from the Tropic of Cancer 
to the Arctic Circle and south from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctic 
Circle The high latitudes are between eeVa* north and the North Pole, and the 
same degrees south and the South Pole The above terms should be sub- 
stituted for torrid, temperate, and fngid zones, which are climatic rather than 
locational terms and are misleading to some extent in that they do not always 
accurately describe the climatic ccxiditions of the zones which they are used 
to designate 

Concepts related to longitude may be more difficult to teach to young 
children than those related to latitude inasmuch as the meridians converge 
at the poles. Hov/ever. children can develop accurate understandings related 
to longitude as it is taught in connection with time zones and specific loca- 
tions. The meridians of longitude are used to measure distances in degrees 
east and west of the prime or Greenwich meridian Children can discover 
that meridians on a standard ^e globe are spaced 15° apart showing one 
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hour of time (360® -5- 24 = 15®). With the prime meridian and the international 
date lino as main points of reference lor longitude, children can learn the 
time zones of the United States and relative time in other places of the world. 

The concept of degrees as a means of measuring distance may be taught 
in relation to both latitude and longitude in connection with the location of 
specific places The use of art imaginary gnd over the earlh makes exact 
location possible Children can be laughf how to use degrees in locating 
cities or other places being studied For example. New Orleans is located at 
approximately 30® north latitude and 90" west longitude. However, the loca- 
tion of one place in relation to other places or surface features should not be 
overlooked. In addiliort to distance, factors related to accessibility of a place, 
such as natural barriers and transportation lacifities, need to be considered. 

Of course, not all children can be expected to attain the same level ol 
understanding in relation to faiiiude and longitude and location However, 
their abilities in this regard can be greatly Improved as they deal with these 
concepts in the intermediate and upper grade levels if the basic geographic 
understandings are introduced early in the child's school experience and 
developed cumulatively from grade to grade. 

The following kinds of learning experiences may be used to develop con- 
cepts related to locational abilities: 

1 Have children look at pictures of different areas of the world, 
noting such features as mountains, oceans, plains, rivers, etc. 
Have them note some of the leading cities of the world and 
the natural features surrounding them. Discuss how long it 
would lake to gel there by modem means of travel. Consider 
how difficult It would be to cross natural barriers without our 
modern means of transportation Follow up with a discussion 
of how the location of a place affects its growth end develop- 
ment. 

2 Demonstrate the need for a grid system as a means for 
locating places on the earth. Mark an X on a playground ball 
with a piece of chalk. Ask the children to describe the location 
of Ihe mark. If Ihe children say lhat the X Is on ihe upper half 
of the ball, the ball can be turned making the statement in- 
correct. The need for a grid system wrtfh reference points as a 
means of locating places on the earth’s surface with some 
precision becomes apparent. 

3 Using the grid system of Ihe globe, north-south and east- 
west lines, demorrstrate how precise locations are determined. 
Upper-grade children can (ocate important cities of the world 
in terms of degrees. For example, have them name the large 
cities located at approximately: 

a) 30* north laMude: 90* west longitude 

bj 38® south latitude: 14S* east longitude 

c) 15" south taiitudetdff-'msfibngioja’e 

d) 7* north latitude; 80* east longitude 

e) 39" north latitude; 9' vrest fortgifude 

4 Study how airplanes and ships follow their course of Iravel 
from one location to another. 

5 Consider questions related to the relative location of dams. 
highways, and cites. What factors are important to their loca- 
tions? 
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6 Discuss the fneening of home addresses of pupils in the 
classroom and of people living in other countries. 

7 Study the means ty vi4iich elevation is determined on maps 
(color shading and contour lines). Discuss the relationships 
between elevation and climate, temperature, human livino 
conditions, and the use of land. 

8 Make a model mountain from styrofoam and color according 
to desire. Slice the mountain info 2-j'nch layers. (Styrofoam can 

3 power saw. This should be done by an 
safely.) Take the mountain apart and 
trace each layer separately on a piece of paper to make a 
, u. Compare the model mountain made of styrofoam 

P'Scuss what a contour map shows us 
about the slopes and heights of a mountain 

9 Have children practice reading single-purpose maos (This 

15 upper-grade children ) Note the location 
routes cTmale^°'tc^^*' vegetation, transportation 

rSiIo^ok locational terms and special geographi- 

cal vocabulary related to understanding maps and globes. 


Using and Understanding Map Projections 

An understanding of the spherical nature of the earth and a clear undersfand- 
I I® 55^ relationships acquired from a study of the model globe are 
maJ concepts related to map projection. The 

»h ^ on the surface of a globe is the most accurate representation of 
provides the basis of other kinds of maps 
^ ^ '"ap projection is a method of representing the 

Tha ® through a system of parallels and meridians, 

am attempting to project a curved surface, such as that of 

f 5 ^ ® distortion. Every flat map projected from the 

iha /I.,.* 'sorted to some extent. Obviously, the larger the area shown on 
ill., Cm. ® 9reater the distortion is going to be. This problem can be 

h-.n f lo flatten out an orange peel or by cutting up one 

a cnha make it as Hat as possible The difficulty of transferring 

®^dace becomes evident, tf this principle is not understood. 
^ projections can be confusing to children. For example, the 
anH n projection distorts the size of the Soviet Union over 300 percent, 
tina., appears larger than the continent of Africa. Different projec- 

tions distort the earth-5 surface in other ways. 

areas of the earUt's surface can be constructed with 
rlaccrr^,^1^ i'^ ^or this reasoR they are valuable maps for use in the 
>icsi,,i projections that provide a view of earth as a whole are 

tifin 't is most helpful if they are used in conjunc- 

r-h!M,=™ ® S obe. particularly when attempting to develop global concepts. 

can discover that the model globe is not always the best tool for 
Classroom use for the following reasons: (1) We can never see more than a 
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part of i( at one time, (2J the gfobe is too iarge to show significant details 
of small nations or small areas of ttie eartii. and (3) it Is not a convenient map 
to carry abool when Iravehng. 

Cfiiidren should be taught how to use a variety of maps— not just one 
kind. Aliases are a good source ol maps of many different kinds. Learning 
how to use the atlas effectively is an important social study skill. Unforiunately, 
many pupils have never learned how to use them to the greatest advantage, 
if used properly, the atlas can become a source of much valuable data In 
connection with the sludy of geography. Chrfdren's contact with maps can be 
further broadened through the use of maps that appear in newspapers, (ext* 
books, and other sources. 

Of course, It cannot be expected that ctuldren of elementary school age 
will acquire a sophisticated understanding of map projection. Altogether there 
are over 200 kinds of projections, and the concepts related to many of them 
are very complex. Considering children's mafurational level, at best they can 
only be expected to gain a limifed understanding of a few common types of 
projection — their limitations, areas of usefulness, and how they relate to the 
globe. Elemenatry school pupils, particulatly those on the upper-grade levels, 
may become well acquainted with some of the principles related to the con- 
struction and use of three basic types ol projection: cylindrical, conic, and 
azimuthal. 

Cyfindricaf Proiecilon / Most projections are derived from 
mathematical formulas designed to allord the properties desired. Since maps 
are made for many different purposes, a large number of projeciiohs have 
been devised. Each has a specfat usefulness and each one chosen for use 
distorts least for ihe purpose for which it was Intended. 
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Cylindrical projections are constructed by casting the earth's surface upon 
a tall cylinder of paper that completely encircles the globe. The point of 
contact is at the equator (see Figure 14). When the cylitrder Is cut and un- 
rolled. It forms a plana surface. Meridians and parallels are opened up so 
that the grid system appears as straight lines. All longitude lines are parallel, 
equal in length, and equally spaced. Latitude lines are parallel and equal in 
length. They do not decrease from the equator poleward, as on the globe. 
Therefore, distances and areas grow rapidly larger with increase of latitude 
until the distortion becomes enomious in the high latitudes. While there is 
considerable distortion of the polar areas, the equatorial regions are rela- 
tively true to shape. It is impossible with a cylindrical projection to show the 
entire surface oI the earth, the poles being at inrmity. 

Mercator’s projection is one of the most common and widely known of the 
cylindrical projections. The projection was designed by Gerard Mercator in 
the year 1567, primarily for the use of navigators. Today it is still known for 
the important contribution it has made to navigation On it, navigators can 
draw a straight line (called a rhumb line) between two points, set a compass 
IQ the angle at which the rhumb line crosses a mendian. and sail directly to 
a given destination without change of compass Although a useful projection 
for navigators, it has many inconsistencies that make it of limited value for 
classroom use with children For example, aside from distortions of land and 
water bodies, direction is also badly distorted Great-circle routes are shown 
as curved lines, whereas on a globe they are straight lines On the Mercator 
projection the Soviet Union appears to be a great distance east of the United 
States. When viewed from a globe, its true geographical relationship becomes 
apparent Actually, the USSR is across the North Pole and is the nearest 
land mass to the United States. 

Although the Mercator projection is not used m the schools today as often 
as It formerly was, it is sometimes used m books to show the areal distribution 
of phenomena over the earth's surface. For this reason children should be 
introduced to this kind of projection so they understand its strengths and 
weaknesses It is important that they see how flat maps of the world are related 
to the globe and thus learn how to inteipiet them more accurately. 

Conic Projection / A conic projection is developed by pro- 
jecting a portion of the earth's surtace upon a cone tangent to the earth 
(see Figure 15). The map is drawn on the part of the cone that touches, or 
almost touches, the cone. Parallels arc arcs of concentric circles; meridians 
are equally spaced straight lines that lend to converge At the parallel of 
tangency. scale, shape, and area are depicted accurately. Use of two standard 
parallels provides an area in which elements are reasonably accurate 
Conic projections are relatively easy to construct and are particularly useful 
for depicting land areas in the middle latitudes with large dimensions in an 
east-west direction Meridian scale errors, however, increase rapidly with 
increasing distance from the central meridian Thus, this projection becomes 
of little value for representing areas of wide longitudinal extent Modified 
conic projections such as Alberts equal-area projections, with two standard 
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parallels, ara particular!/ useful lor mapping distributions where areal size* 
relationships are important at continental or lesser areas This prolection Is 
often used In mapping the United Slates, inasrrujch es there Is ve^ little dla* 
tortlon lor area, size, and shape 

An Interrupted equal-area world map projection constructed around a 
number of central meridians, one for each major world land mass, presents 
the entire earth's surface with a minimum distortion of the sizes of areas 
(see Figure 16}. Most notable in this regard is Goode's Interrupted homolo* 
sine projection. Where interruptions will not complicate presentailori. no other 
map has been devised that shows (o betfer advantage the dislfibullon of 
world pherromena. 

Azimuthal Pro/eclion f An azimuthal projection Is developed 
from a plane tangent to Ihe' earth at one point. The projection can be made 
with the plane tangent to any given point on the globe. One of the most 
usefut projections of this krnd fs a poiat proieotion. Badiating from the North 
or South Pole as straight lines ere the meridians. Parallels are shown as con- 
centric circles. Shapes are increasingly distorted from the center outward. 
The opposite pole Is the largest circle, makirtg it an Impossible concept fo 
depict. A projection of the North Pole accurately shows the proximity of high- 
latilude Eurasian and North American conCmenIs (see Figure 17). Great- 
circle routes that extend across the polar regions, such as the route between 
San Francisco and Moscow, ere correctly shown with a straight line. Distances 
along the parallels appear loo long in comparf^n with north-south routes, as 
scale is correct only along meridians. 

On a Gnomonic azirnuthaf projection Ihe shortest distance between two 
points on the earth's surface is shovm by a straight line. This Is an outstand- 
ing advantage and is most useful for plottir^ great-circle routes. 
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Teaching Concepls Related <o Map Prolection / The following 
are suggestive of the wide variety of activities that may be used in helping 
children gam a basic understanding oi map projection- 

1 Cot an orange In half and squeeze out the juice Place the 
empty hull, (ace down, cn a flat surface and press down until it 
Is absolutely flat Observe that some edges will be tom and 
stretched out of shape The difficulty of transferring a sphere 
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to a flaf surface without considerable distortion becomes 
evident 

2 Compare a Mercator projection with the globe and discuss 
the dillerertces. 

3 Point out the specific purposes of cylindrical, conic, and 
azimuthal Dro|«;lK)ns. Show how each is well suited for the 
purposes for which it is intended. Discuss uses of each kind 
of projection. 

4 Show a polar projection and discuss the areal relationships 
this map shows. Point out the distortions of land shapes as 
you look at the outer edges. 


SELECTING MAPS FOR CLASSRQOU USE 

The geographer uses the map as a maior tool to communicate geographical 
knowledge and understandings to others Among the major goals of map- 
reading are helping children acquire the needed skills and abilities to interpret 
the various signs and symbols used on the rnap. to accurately perceive geo- 
graphical relationships, to draiv inferences, and to generalize findings. The 
development of these skills and abilities to a high level is a slow process 
extending throughout (he elementary school experience and beyond. Of 
course, among any given group of children there is to be expected a wide 
range of differences In understanding and rate of learning But each child 
can profit most toward obtaining tho above goals if systematic use is made 
In the elementary classroom of maps and globes that are appropriate to the 
developmental level of children. This requires a careful selection of maps for 
classroom use. For example, ff too much information Is crowded into the 
surface of a small map. If may contuse children and be of little value. Most 
map companies producing maps for elementary schools are cognizant of this 
fact and therefore otter simplified series lor both the primary and Intermediate 
grade levels. 

The efementary school should make use of a wide variety of maps, in- 
cluding globes, large wall maps, maps in atlases, and maps in soda] studies 
lexibooks that are especially prepared to accompany textual material. Ideally, 
the following kinds of commercially prepared maps should be easily available 
tor use in all elementary classrooms: 

1 A physical 'political globe 

2 A slated globe (can be written on with chalk; perhaps one or 
two of these globes to be shared by the whole school would be 
sut/icientj 

3 A pf7ysfcs}-pd/!/ca> worlt} map 

4 A physical-potiticat map of the home state 

5 A plastic relief map of the United Stales (one per school may 
be adequate} 

6 A geographical terms rnap (this map would be most appro* 
pdate lor use In the inieimetJiata- and upper-grade levels). 

• The foKowittg list includes some of the better-known producers of geo- 
' graphic teaching aids for schools: 
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1 AERO Services CorporaJion. 210 East Courtland Sireet. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19120. 

2 Geo. F. Cram Compaiw. Inc.. 730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 

3 Denoycr-Gcpporl Company. 5235 Ravenswood Ave . Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60^0. 

4 Farquhar Transparent Globes. 3727 Spruco St . Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania 19104. 

5 C. S. Hammond and Company, Inc.. 515 Valley Slrcet. Maplo- 
wood, New Jetsoy 07040. 

6 National Geographic Society. 17th and M Sis , N VV , V/ash- 
Ingion, D.C. 20036. 

7 A. J. Nysttom and Company. 3333 Elston Ave , Chicago 
Heighls, Illinois 60616. 

a Rand McNally & Company. PO Dox 7600. Chicago, Illinois 
60680. 

9 Replogle Globes, Inc. 1901 N Narraganseit Ave . Chicago, 
Illinois 6DB39 

10 Weber Costello Company. 1900 N Narragansett Ave,. 
Chicago Heights. Illinois 60639 

For a free list of maps approved for public sale, the teacher 
should write to Army Map Service, Corps of Engineers. US 
Army, Washington. 0 C 


MAKING MAPS 

In addition to using commercially prepared maps m the classroom, children 
should have many opportunities to make their own maps Mapping activities 
should begin early m the child's school experience and continue systemati- 
cally throughout his elementary school years There are many educational 
purposes that can be attained by having children consloict maps, il done in 
meaningful learning situations, that cannot be attained m any other way. 
Unlortunately, map-making oitmties liadilionatly have been quite meaning- 
less and have lett much to be desired as far as contributing to the major 
goals of map-reading For example, past emphasis was often upon the size 
and shape of major countries. vi4tich demanded that children be able to make 
a "freehand" outline or drawing of the country under study. The map was 
then used largely for place-location exercises, with children being required 
to locate principal cities, rivers, and mountains Such map experiences were 
of dubious value because they dealt almost entirely with a limited concept of 
place location and with land shapes To be of value, map-making activities 
should be related directly to specific problems in the unit of study, not car- 
ried on as busywork or as something isolated from a study of basic human 
activities. 

Growth in map-reading can begin with children in the kindergarten and 
primary grades. They begin by mapping those things that are within their 
immediate environment, which can be directly and continuously experienced 
while they are engaged in map-making For example, children may make a 
simple drawing or sketch of the floor layout of their classroom or a room af 
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home. Through this means, they discover that a map is a representation of a 
given space or area drawn (0 reduced scale on which things can be shown 
In proportion to each other. Model blocks or furniture may be used In making 
a simple sand-table layout of the cfassnTom or school Following a study (rip 
into the neighborhood, children m the pnmary grades may make a neighbor- 
hood map on a large piece of paper placed on the floor, showing the impor- 
tant buildings and the children's homes adjacent to the school Gradually, 
these kinds of activities can be extended, as children further develop skills in 
mapping, to incfude the community and areas beyond As larger areas such 
as (he state, nation, and the important countries of the world are studied, a 
wide variety of maps and map-mafong techniques may ba used, dependmg 
ori the purposes of the study and the maturity of the children 


Making Map Outlines 

Many occasions arise in the teaching of the social studies when the use of 
both large and small map outlines is most appropriate for the development 
of given geographical concepts. For example an outline map of (he United 
States might be used by children »n plotting the early trails of pioneer groups, 
to discover why these trails followed the roules they did and to nole the 
natural barriers encountered along the way. When me need for an outline 
map arises, it should be provided as quickly and eilicienily as possible. Little 
would be gained from having children struggle with a freehand outline. The 
teacher may provide a small dittoed outline map for the children's use. If a 
larger outline map Is needed for class use. (he opaque projector may be used. 
Enlargements can be projected from textbooks, magarines, or from other 
Similar reference material. The overhead projector may also be used as a 
useful means of clear enlargements, but a requires that the necsssa^ over- 
lays or transparencies be prepared in advance. 

Large outline maps can be traced directly on a chalkboard by uliiizing card- 
board or tight plywood patterns of the desired land area. A chalkboard map 
siencil may be made by punching small holes at regular Intervals around the 
borders of a large map outline drawn on tagboard or chart paper. A doited 
outline map can be made on the board by patting over the holes with an 
eraser containing chalk dust. A chalk line may be traced over the dotted out- 
line if a heavier outline Is desired. 

The proporlionai-squares technique is a useful method of enlarging or re- 
ducing fay squares (see Figure t8). This technique employs the principle of 
“similar figures." The size of the squares can be varied as desired as Jong as 
the oati/ne shown in each snuff wjuan? rna^rhes (hsl shown In !he corro- 
sponding larger square. 


Making Retlef Maps 

Maps that show topographic features are usefijt toots m hetp/ng children (earn 
accurate concepts about the surface features of the earth. Molded relief 
features help children visualize the earto's surface more clearly and pro>ride 
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the means whereby they may team through another Oimensiort — the sense ot 
touch. 

As children construct reiiel maps of the county, state, nation, or other 
areas, they gam valuable expenence m uttderslandmg scale. One of the 
major problems in makmg relief maps is related to helping children under- 
stand that the relationships of height to distance on relief maps are often 
exaggerated to show the desired topographic features of the land more 
clearly. Of course the la^er the area shown on the map, the greater the 
vertical distortion must be. For example, on a relief map of the United States 
that is made to a honzon'.al scale of 6 feel, or 72 inches, the highest moun- 
tains drawn to rorrect vertical scale would appear only as tiny pin points on 
the map- Therefore, if topographic features are to be emphasized, there must 
be some distortion of the vertical scale Exaggeration on commonly used 
commercial plastic relief nups of the United Slates is 20:1 On model globes 
the ratio is as high as 100:1. This principle can be shown clearly by drawing 
a horizontal tine on the chalkboard to represent the distance across the area 
be.ng mapped Vertical tines can then be drawn to scale lo show the relative 
height of rrounlains By applying Uiis lo their own relief maps, children can 
decide hov/ much vertical exaggeration they rnay wish to show Thus, they 
can discover that elevations on rel.ef maps must be made relatively higher 
than they should be if they are lo be cleariy shown 

Relief maps should be ccnstructed on a plywood base or some similar 
sturdy material cut to the desired d-rr^nsions Lighter bases made of card- 
board or heavy paper wifC net adequately support a relief map and have a 
tendency to bueWe in the center and curl up at the edges as the modeling 
material dnes. 
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Wake an oui/ine rnap on the board by means of a projector. It Is helpful If a 
second ou!lir>® of the same map Is made on a large sheet of paper or piece 
of lagboard. This can then be used as a working guide or reference while the 
modeling materia) is being placed over the ouWme drawn on the board. Sketch 
In rivers, lakes, mountains, and contour lines on both outline maps where 
needed, showing ranges in altitude. Use standard colors to note changes in 
elevation between contour lines Color rivers, fakes, and other water bodies 
blue. Check wall maps or an atlas to insure accuracy in Ihe height and 
placement of mountain ranges end other natural phenomena Small finishing 
nails may be driven Into the base board every few inches at varying heights 
along contour lines and at points where mountain peaks are to be repre- 
sented. They should extend about a quarter of an Inch less than the desired 
height of mountains, hills, and upsfopcs so as to be completely covered by 
lha modeling materfal. 

Upon compfatlon of tha modeling and after tha map has thoroughly dried. 
the surface can be colored to highlight features and to show contrasts. The 
use of the international color scheme for maps should be encouraged. Many 
ditlerent kinds o1 paints may be used to color the map. For permanent color- 
ing, tempera-type water paint Is most commonly used. After it has dried, 
shellacking will give it a protective covering. 


Medating Maudals for Roller Mopa 

There are many different recipes used for modeling relief maps — some much 
more expensive to use than others. Inasmuch as many of the major purposes 
for the construction of reflet maps era accomplished upon their completion, 
they are generally not preserved lor long periods of lime. Therefore, many 
may prefer some of the more simple to use and least expensive recipes. 
Among the most practical and useful ones ere those noted below. 

Papi6f-mScn6 / Awidelyused nxideling material 

3 Cut newspaper sheets (or paper toweling) into 3/4-inch 
strips. Soak overnight in water. 

2 Drain oil excess water and tear paper strips into small pieces. 
If a finer texture is desired, material may be pulverized by 
rubbing It over a washboard. 

3 Add wheat paste unfit material becomes of good modeling 
consistency. 11 te fber> ready to apply to outline map. When 
dried several days it becomes almost rock-hard. 

A cooked pasts may be used, if desired. In the place of the wheal paste. 
It can be made by mixing one cup of Hour with two cups of cold water. Stir 
until free from lumps. Add one teaspoon of powdered aium and one table- 
spoon of fable salt. Stir into one quart of boiling water. Cook until the milky 
look changes to a clearer mixture. 

Paper Strips and Paste / This method is as follows: 

1 Cut paper toweling and newspaper Into 1 -inch strips. 
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2 Build up the terrain on the outline map v/iih caimpled paper 
held in place by masking tape. 

3 Dip 1*inch nez/spaper stnps into wheat paste. 

4 Remove the excess paste (rom the strips with thumb and 
index finger. Place the strips over the crumpled paper forms on 
the map until it is covered with one layer of newspaper strips. 

5 Add a second layer of covering by the same process, using 
the paper-toweling strips. This wiU give a smooth, clean finish 
to the map. 

6 After the two layers have been placed on the map, allow to 
dry. It may then be painted with tempera paint. 

Sawdusf and Paste / Use sav/dust and paste as follows- 

1 Mix wheat paste to the con»stency of heavy cream 

2 Stir tine, sifted sawdust into the paste, mix well. 

3 When the mixture is the consistency of biscuit dough 
(kneaded well) it is ready for modeling Experience will help 
you know hov/ much sawdust to use. Apply to the map and let 
dry for (out or five days. 

Any cracks that occur may be tilled with some freshly mixed sawdust and 
paste. A wood glue is excellent to fasten parts that may come off in drying. 
When dry. this material can be sanded filed, or cut with a saw. 

Asbestos pulp or papor dust •$ excellent for modeling materials and can be 
substituted for the sawdust m this recipe Asbestos pulp mey be obtained 
(rom a home-insulation company Paper dust may be obtained from printmg 
companies or simitar establishments that use large paper-cutters In their 
business 


Sa/l Clay / Prepare this mixture as follows- 

1 Assemble 1 cup salt. Vi cup cornstarch, Vs cup water. 

2 Combine m a saucepan and cook over a low flame, stirring 
constantly until the mixture thickens into a doughy mass. 

3 Remove from the heat immediatety and cool until it can be 
handled 

4 Place on aluminum (oil, wax paper, or formica table top and 
knead well. 

It 13 ready for use. or it can be stored several days i> carefully wrapped in 
foil, saron v/rap. waxed paper, or placed In a wide-moulhed jar with a lid 
II It has been stored, it should be kneaded well before using 

Magic Modo/ing Dough / Prepare this mixture as follows 

1 Heat 2 cups of salt, 1 cup -water 

2 It colored modeling dough is desucd stir m powdered paint 
(2 tablespoons makes a very bright color) 

3 Add, all at once. l cup of hour Stir and knead well 
Model. ng dough vni] keep tor a fc-w days if put in a lar with a lid or in a 

plastic bag 



Liquid Starch and Detergent / This recipe is quick drying and. 
therefore, most useful where a finished product is desired within one day’s 
time. 


t Mix I part tiquid starch with 4 parts powdered soap 

2 Beat the mixture until it is fluffy 

3 Apply It to the map outline immediately. The mixture dries 
hard but crumbles easily if dropped or bumped 


Conglomerate / Prepare as fotfows 

In a gallon can mix l cup of wheal paste wiih 4 cups of waler 
to make a Ihm mixture Mix m 1 cup plaster o( pans. 2 cups line 
sawdust, and 1 gallon of fluffed torn toilet tissue strips (1- 
by't inch] Mix thoroughly. Makes a lightweight, adhesive, and 
durable modeling material 


A SUMMARY OF MAP ANO GLOBE UNDERSTANDINGS'. GRADES K-6 

Understanding Eeith Fteiaiionshlps 
The globe is the rrosl accurate map of the earth's surface 
A flat map shows part of the earth's surface flattened out. 
Porfraymg (he earth's surface on a ftat map Involves distortion 
of tand and water areas. 

The earth Is a huge sphere which can be divided Into hem!' 
spheres. 

There are tour heini$pheres-~eastern and western; northern 
and southern. 

The earth Is made up of large bodies ol land and waler called 
continents and oceans and is surrounded by oir. 

The earth rotates on its axis from west to east once every 
Iwenly'four hours. 

The sun appears to move across the sky during the day. 

The moon, planets, and stars appear to move across the sky 
during (he night 

The length ol day and mght changes with the seasons. 
Understanding Directions 

Down Is toward the center oi the earth; up is away from the 
center of the earth. 

Directions on a map are determined by the poles. North is 
toward the North Pole; south is tovrard the South Pole. 
tiorii) is not always at the lop of the map. North may be shown 
on a map at places other than the top of lha map. 

The North Slar can bo used to determine the direcuon of north. 
East-west and north-south lines on a globe or map form a grid 
system which helps us determine directions 
AH places on a north-south fine (mendian) are exactly north or 
south of one another. 



All places on an east-west line (parallel) are directly east or 
west of one another and are the same distance north or south 
of the equator. 

The northern latitudes are north of the equator; the southern 
latitudes are south of the equator. 

The Eastern and Western hemispheres are divided by the prime 
meridian and the 180th meridian 

West longitude is measured to the west of the prime meridian 
from 0“ to 180*. which is halfway around the earth. 

The low latitudes lie on both sides of the equator and are 
bounded on the north by the Tropic of Cancer and on the south 
by the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The high latitudes are located near the poles north and south 
of the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

The middle latitudes lie between the high and low latitudes. 
There is a slight variation in direction between true north and 
magnetic north as shown by a magnetic compass. 

A great circle is emy circle that divides the earth into hemi- 
spheres. 

Great-circle routes (air routes) are the shortest distance be- 
tween any (wo points on the earth's surface 

Understanding Locaffon 

The latitude and longitude of any place show its exact loca- 
tion on a globe or map. 

Each hour the earth rotates through 15* of longitude (360* 
every 24 hours). 

The world is divided into 24 time zones, each 15* of longitude. 
The international date line located along the meridian 160* 
from Greenwich is the place where each calendar day first 
begins. 

There are four standard time zones in the continental United 
States. 

Landmarks can be seen upon the earth and drawn upon a map. 
Landmarks or other conspicuous natural features can be used 
to help locate places on a map or globe 
Natural barriers, ocean currents, and natural resources influ- 
enced exploration, the movement of people, and settlements. 

Understanding Symbols 
A globe Is a symbol that stands for the earth. 

Maps use legends that give the meaning of the symbols used 
on it. 

Distance on maps and globes are relative to differences in 
distance on the earth. 

A scale drawing shows things smaller than they really are so 
they can be put on a paper. 

The scale of miles used on a globe or map makes It possible 
to determine the distance of one place from another 
Distances between various locations on a map can be com- 
pared. 
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Mileage scales are expressed in different ways on different 
maps. 

Distance from the equator may be measured in miles or de- 
grees. 

Large-scafe maps show more dafarf than smalf-scafe maps. 
Some toys are smalf-scafe models of real things 
Small things on a map represetrt large things on earth. 

Places distant from one another on the earth appear to be close 
together on a map or globe. 

Pictorial symbols on a map stand lor real things on earth. 

Map legends are the keys for Interpreting various maps 
An inlemalionat color scheme is commonly used on maps and 
globes to show elevation or altitude. 

The keys in a map legend may vary trom map to map 
Maps are made for dillereni purposes, to give different kinds of 
information about the earth 

More than one map can be consulted for information about a 
given area. 

A relief map enables one to telt the altitude of the land, its 
general slope, and the general direction in which a river flows. 
There Is a direct relationship between the climate of a place 
and other factors such as elevation, ocean currents, or location. 
Through the use of maps one can Increase his onderslandlng 
of current and past history. 


QUESTIONS ANO ACTIVITIES 

1 / Choose a basic map or globe concept on the grade level of your choice. 
Plan a lesson, including appropriale learning experiences, which will mean- 
ingfully present the understanding or concept selected. 

2 / Compare the advanlages and disadvantages of a flat map and the globe 
as instruments in developing geographic concepts. 

3 / Discuss some of the difficulties involved In presenting the concept of map 
projection to elementary school pupils. How can a study of map projections 
be made most profitable for children in the upper-grade levels of the ele- 
mentary school? 

4 / What desirable educational outcomes can be obtained by having children 
make relief maps as compared to making other kinds of maps? 

5 / Experiment with the dllierent recipes for modeling relief maps. What are 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of the various recipes tested? 

6 / Construct a chart depicting piclorially some of the major map symbols. 

7 / From your outside readings, set up criteria for evaluating maps In terms 
of their suitability for use with elementary school children. 
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For 9 relaiivsly long time, schools have 
had in thsir Instruclienal pros's'n printed materials such as textbooks, paper- 
backs, dicliortaries. encyclopedias, and the resources of the library. In addi- 
tion, there have been available some nonpnnt media such as moiion pictures. 
liJmstrips, slides, recordings, flat pictures, and graphic materials. Today, other 
educationally valuable media are available for use, including such exciting 
innovations as computers and remote Information-retrievai systems, Smrrj 
single-concept films, programmed instructional materials, games, and multi- 
media social study kits. 

But as yet many teachers have gone hlUe beyond the textbook and an 
occasional iilm In the utilizatktr) of what is avaltabia to them. The failure of 
teachers to make use of newer media may bo due in pan to factors related to 
cost, selection, and distribution-utilization problems. But mainly. It can be 
attributed to the lack of preservice and in-service training of teachers In the 
use of these new tools. As teachers become more “media-minded,” secure 
and adequately trained in the use ol new materials, utilization will Increase 
proportionally. In some Instances, utilization has been hampered by the un- 
availability of materials at the time they are most needed. The present trend 
toward establishing an Instructionat-inateriafs canter (IMC) or learning-re- 
source center within each efementary school will greatly reduce the gap 
between pupil need and availability. It will also provide more opportunities for 
the Individualization of Instruction. FHipiis will have ready access to learning 
materials needed for Individualized study and research. 
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MAJOR PURPOSES OP INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
As stated by Joyce, instructional materials have two purposes. One is to give 
children access to data. The other is to help them draw moaning from the 
data.' Although the two operations are closely related, a dichotomy of pur- 
pose highlights the importance ol the teacher's responsibility to the child 
beyond that of merely bringing vinthin easy access a wide array of learning 
resources. The instructional mec s must be carefully selected and wisely 
used. The teacher's role is one ot <t guide to learning rather than a dispenser 
of facts. 

There are a number of reasons why the utilization of a wide range ol learn- 
ing resources can meet class and individual learning needs in a superior 
manner. 

1. Because of individual dillcrences. not all children can bo reached success- 
fully by the same approach to tho social studies The traditional textbook 
approach, for example, has failed to reach and motivate many pupils, par- 
ticularly culturally disadvantaged children, slow learners, and those v/ith read- 
ing dilliculties. To some others, the approach has been narrow and somewhat 
stilling to learning. Books and other printed materials may be effective tools 
to understanding for some pupils, but the vast majority ol pupils will profit 
most when multiple or combination approaches are used, involving the use of 
study trips, films, printed materials, tape recordings, filmstrips, self-directed 
programmed materials, etc. There is no one best strategy for teaching the 
social studies. Each learner requires individual diagnosis and special use 
of materials. The need is to find and use the right materials tailored to in- 
dividual needs. Students who have the advantage of well-selected and wisely 
used audiovisual media leartt more effectively than-do those who have access 
only to verbal and abstract materials 

The social studies curriculum today is shifting from memory of names, dates, 
and events to inquiry as an approach to learning. A wide variety of audio- 
visual materials will aid in this direction in that it will provide the means for 
the student to become an inquirer, a discoverer, an analyzer, and a seeker of 
knowledge A wealth of material will also make it possible for children to 
explore topics in greater depth 

2 Remote information-retrieval systems and other new developments In 
computer-assisted instruction have made it possible for the student to assume 
more responsibility (or hts own learning These kinds of learning devices can 
provide instruction on an individualized, self-directed basis, allowing oppor- 
tunity for the student to obtain much needed information without the direct 
help of the teacher. Many routine and dnil types of materials can be handled 
by machines, thus freeing the teacher for more creative kinds of teaching and 
guidance. 

3. Multimedia approaches to teaming are highly rrotivating to children. We 
have a generation of chitdren today vrtio are immersed, saturated, and 
"turned on" by the many new audioviarat developments They permeate the 
child's total life inside and outside of school The average student today 
perhaps spends more hours per week m front of television sets, movie 

■ Bruce n Joyce, Slralesies lor EleatenlaiY Social Science Eaucehon (Chicaao Science Re- 
search Associates. ISSS). p rSZ 
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screens, and record players than he does In the school classroom New 
developmenis in the use o1 media are fascmaiing lo the child In school. 
Well-chosen educational media present concepts in such a manner as to 
create interest and high motivation. This tends lo bring to life social studies 
inst/uction, lo make it more enjoyablB and vital 
Of all the areas of the school curriculum, none is more suitable for the 
meaningful use of a wide variety of msiructlonal materials and audiovisual 
aids lhan the social studios ncvlewed fn the following pages ere the re- 
sources, audiovisual aids, and newer developments in educational media 
that hold promise for the development of a more vital social studies program. 
A number of them have lorrg been used in social studies programs, although 
perhaps not as meaningfully as they might have been 


TYPES OF MATERIALS 


FUl Pklurai 

Perhaps one of the most common but vseivl visual aids in teaching the social 
studios 1$ flat pictures. Effective use of pictures in teaching requires that they 
be utilized as integral parts of the lesson. A brief or casual reference to a 
plciuro implies to the pupil that ii is of liiDe importance They should be 
recognized as sources of information along with books and other media. A 
few carefully chosen pictures of high quality are of greater instructional value 
than many pictures of low quality. Pictures ere appropriate (or use et almost 
any time. One of their most valuable uses is m the initiation of a social study 
unit In which they can bo used to stimulate interest, prebfems, and quesfions 
for study. 

Through tho planned use of well-selected pictures II Is possible to achieve 
many purposes: 

1 Pictures may serve as a substitute for direct or firsthand ex- 
perience. 

2 Misunderstandings end wrong Impressions can be corrected. 

3 Critical thinking can be improved as children examine and 
discuss pictures. 

4 Reports by children can be improved and be made more 
meaningful through the use of pictures. 

5 They enrich reading, particularty when children are immature 
or have limited experiential backgrounds. 

6 They increase retention of learning. 

7 They can develop skill in viewing, observing, and interpreting. 

8 Pictures can teach comparisons such as size and can show 
processes that might be virtually impossible to explain verbally 
to young children. 

g They provide for indivJdual study at the learner's own rate 
and Interest level. 

There are many sources from which lectures may be obtained, such as 
magazines, newspapers, travel agencies, and business concerns. In addition, 
there are a number of commercial publishers that produce pictures spedfically 
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for elementary social study units. Pictures and collections should be organ- 
ized around major topics or units and kept on Ms in labeled folders where 
they will not become bent or mutilated. Small pictures such as soma obtained 
from magazines may be enlarged for close examination of specific details by 
the use of an opaque projector. 


Realla 

The term "realia" refers fo real objects such as fools, utensils, art objects, 
clothing, etc., that are made and used by people in a given culture or society. 
The social studies program can be ennched greatly through the proper use 
of reaha, For example, in planning a unit of work on Mexico, the teacher 
might obtain many different kinds of reaha common to the Mexican culture, 
such as sombreros, sarapes, pesos, utensils, ornaments, and musical instru- 
ments for use in building accurate impressions and concepts of the people 
in Mexico. Children obtain a much greater depth of understanding and a far 
more accurate picture of a culture or society if they can see, research, and 
discuss real things or objects that are used in the daily life of the people. 
Realia are particularly valuable at the beginning of a study or unit of work to 
create student Interest in the topic under construction and to inspire inquiry. 
Later, after a study of a culture in more depth, they may be used most effec- 
tively in connection with special reports and with special programs and 
dramatizations. 

A wide variety of realia are generally available for classroom use from 
school Instmctionaf-material centers and from parents in the local com- 
munity. When not obtainable frorn these sources, they may be viewed at 
public museums, universities, and commercial firms. 


Dioramas 

A diorama Is a three-dimensional scene, made by children, which depicts a 
basic human activity or way of life typical to a given culture or people A 
mediurn-sized pasteboard box with one end cut out serves as a good three- 
dimensional area for constructing a realistic miniature scene depicting some 
aspect of living in a culture. The background scenes are painted on paper, 
which is pasted to the sides and back of the box on the inside surfaces. The 
landscape, human figures, trees, etc., are made by paper-sculpturing and are 
connected lo the floor so as to stand, thus giving a three-dimensional effect 
to the scene. The scenes may be used to depict ways of living in different 
places and eras. The construction of realistic and authentic scenes is depen- 
dent Upon much prior careful study and research of a culture The greatest 
values in preparing dioramas are found in this kind of highly motivated, mean- 
ingful research activity. 


Movie Box 

For elementary school pupils, a movie box can be a valuable learning device. 
It can be conslnicted simply from a pasteboard box with an opening at one 
end, approximately 14 inches high and 18 inches wide Place a wood dowel. 
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1 inch in diameter and 15 Inches long, down through the box near both sides 
of the 16-inch opening. These two dowels, with small handles on lop to serve 
as a turner, are holders for the mowe roll that Is to be shown. A movie roil can 
be made on a long strip of butcher paper cut 14 inches wide to fit the opening 
of (he movie box The fong strip of paper Is divided into a series of 18-inch 
spaces or frames Children can draw pictures in each frame telling a story or 
depicting life activities of a people under study When completed, the movie 
roll is attached to the dowels In the movie box so that it turns as a scroll. 
As each frame is shown, the pupils who have prepared the roll give a narrative 
explaining each picture. This kind of activity correlates art and language 
skills, as well as leaching social study content. It is highly motivating for 
pupils in the middle or upper grades of the elementary school. 


Textbooks 

With the present knowledge explosion, the school finds itself with more and 
more subject-information to leach. No longer can the textbook, the chief 
Instructional medium of the past, be relied upon alone to communicate all 
this new knowledge efficiently. This does not mean that the textbook should 
be eliminated, but rather (hat other communication (echniques or newer edu- 
cafional media should be utilized as addihonai aids lo learning. Thera 1$ 
general agreement that, if properly used, the textbook Is a valuable toot in 
teaching the social studies. But In proper perspective, it Is just one tool 
among many. Along with the text, a wide variety of audiovisual materials and 
other teaching aids should be used in teaching the subject matter. 

fn (he past, In the more traditional social study programs, the textbook 
dominated instructional procedures. When one-recognizes that many begin- 
ning teachers are noi direcily prepared lo teach the subject-matter conieni of 
the social studies, there is tittle surprise in the fact that Ihe textbook has long 
dominated classroom procedures The textbook was looked to as a basic 
guide that determined the selection of content to be covered, the pattern in 
which it was lo be covered, and the teacher's selection of learning activities. 
The misuse of the (ext consisted In having the children read the texf sequen- 
tially, beginning with page one, and answer questions at the end of each 
chapter. It was essential that each unit of Ihe textbook be "covered" within 
a strictly set time limit so that the complete (ext could be tinished v/ithin ihe 
school year. This approach tended to treat children as though they were all 
exactly alike, each needing the same dosage of the sarne required material, 
(.ittie or no provision was made tor IndivtduaJ differences This kind of prac- 
tice may be termed Ihe "oid” social studies. Forlunalely, today this approach 
to teaching the social studies is rapidly disappearing. A concise statement 
that well describes the narrowly conceived textbook approach Is given by 
Muessig as follows: 

Textbook-centered teaching has a medieval heritage. The 
teacher who could secure a book or commit the contents of a 
manuscript lo memory was "tn business." The (ext was a source 
of authority, often unquestioned and unchallenged. The more 
faithfully the learner could leUjm its contents to his teacher, the 
more approbation ho earned. This approach, therefore, has 
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been with us a long time. . . . The facts contained in the single 
sources have some Wnd of magical intrinsic value — worthy in 
and of themselves. The assign-study-recite-test procedure is 
generally followed. The teacher generally originates, directs, 
and passes ludgment upon all learning activity. Only those 
evaluation tecfmiques which attempt to assess the degree to 
which names, dales, places, and events have been “learned" 
are employed. Motivation is provided by the teacher by way of 
grades and other extrinsic rewards. The teacher's main aim in 
life seems to be “covering the text.” More and more facts 
accumulate as research continues over the years and as man's 
stay on earth is extended; textbooks gel larger; and it gels 
harder and harder for the teacher to reach first, page 523, then 
page 678, and later, page 751 by the end of tho year.'^ 

Reliance on the textbook to the exclusion of other kinds of learning re- 
sources is an unfortunate practice that has existed far too long. It has been 
said that a student working with texttxMks alone is like a traveler abroad who 
keeps his nose in the guidebook and never looks at the life around him. But 
4 properly used to connection with other learning resources, the textbook can 
become a valuable aid to learning Modem texts are greatly improved over 
what we have had in the past They are valuable source books which contain 
a wealth of basic information, although highly condensed, on a variety of 
topics included in the social studies curriculum They contain a wide variety 
of maps, tables, charts, pictures, and other reference materials However, 
they are written with the intention that teachers wiit enrich them with supple- 
mentary materials and firsthand pupil experiences The critical need in a 
good social studies program, therefore, is for a multiplicity of nontextual 
material representing many levels of reading difficulty and comprehension. 
The use of a single textbook in the hands of every child, as the sole source of 
learning, is one of the unfortunate practices that has stifled meaningful leach- 
ing in the social studies over the years The textbook was not intended to 
become the complete social studies curriculum. The more varied the forms 
of learning that can be provided — reading, study, trips, audiovisual materials, 
dramatizatioi], etc., the more meaningful, individualized, and thorough teach- 
ing in the social studies may become 


The Place of the Textbook in foe Socia/ Sfodies Program / It is 
quite likely that the textbook will remain a basic tool for teaching the social 
studies for some lime to come. Basic textbooks are a mam source of informa- 
tion (or teachers and pupils Every teacher should be acquainted with multiple 
texts and their manuals for Ihe exceltent suggestions they contain on how to 
teach the social studies. Newer adopticms are much improved over older 
textbooks. There have been not^le improvements m the nature of content 
focused on more significant concepts related to the various social science 
disciplines, better presentation of matenal and control of levels of reading 
difficulty, suggested learning activities that are more meaningful and less 


*RaycT\oncl H Muessig, "Bridging Ihe Gap Between Texibook Teaching 
reported in ftesd/ngs on Elementary Social SluOies — Profogue ro C/ianc 
.r. . t, 19S5). pp 329-330 


and Jonathon C McLendon (Boston Mlyn & B 


tjl Teaching," 
John R Lee 
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stifling to pupils, improved map study, and Increased use of visual materials 
and attractive illustrations— many of whlcdi are in color. The followirjg princi- 
ples Serve as a guide to more effective use of basic textbooks. 

1 . The textbook is one of many tools to assist the teacher in presenting social 
study information to his pupils. It c^not assume the role of teacher and 
relegate him to the role of an assistant The teacher must help direct the pupil 
in the use of fhe text. Without guidance from the teacher, much of the value 
of the text may be lost. 

2. Because of the wide scope of material covered in social study textbooks, 
they cannot treat any sub/ect m great depth. For example, fhe coverage of 
different cultures or countries is otter) brief and highly condensed in nalura. 
Therefore, there Is need to enrich and supplement the textbook with a variety 
of other materials that permit study m greater depth The textbook remains, 
however, the most valuable single source of social studies information But 
children should go to it. as any other reference book, when specific informa- 
tion on 3 topic IS needed. The textbook can In no case become the total 
social studies curriculum, nor should it determine the sequence of topics to 
be studied or the amount of coverage required. 

3. A single textbook In the hands of each student is sn unfortunate practice 
that has persisted far too )or>g. This practice often leads to the misuse of Iho 
text. The reading-diUtculiy levels of social study texts are geared to the 
average student or above. This makes it diificult for slower students to profit 
from the text without special help. What is needed Is a large collection of 
supplementary texts and story books with parallel conleni on easier reading 
levels. The answer to reading problems in the social studies lies In the careful 
selection of supplementary reading matenats to accompany each unit of 
study. A good collection of supplementary bocks, along wiih a few basic 
textbooks from a number of diilerem major publishing companies, will meet 
the needs of a social studies program far belter than reliance upon one basic 
textbook for all pupils. 

4. Social study textbooks should contain a balance of content drawn from 
each of the several social science disciplines. The emphasis of the textbook 
should be on helping the pupil learn how to apply on an elementary fevef 
some of the modes of inquiry and methods of stirdy of scholais in the various 
social sciences. The typical factual-Jyps quasiions at Ihe end of each chapter 
In most textbooks ore of little value in helping students accomplish this aim. 

5. The textbook Is a useful tool m the social studies in Introducing children 
to some of the key Ideas of a unit of study. From this point, children can be 
involved in study at greater depth, requiring Iho use of enoyctopedios. supple- 
mentary reading materials, maps, globes, charts, and other reference 
materials. 


SupplemenUry Texts 

There are a large number of supplementary books available for use with 
social study units. A good selection of supplementary books, rich in social 
meanings, to accompany each unit of work Is InvaiusPie. They make If 
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possible to provide parallel readitig materials lor a wide range of reading 
abilities and also provide opportunity lor students to study a topic in greater 
depth than would be possible through the use of the basic text alone. Al- 
though basic textbooks give an overall view of the required topics, many ol 
the interesting details and explanations must be omitted because of space. 
It is through the use of well-soJecled children's books or "Irado" books thol 
the social studies are brought alive by providing children opportunity to read 
interesting and detailed accounts ol the daily lives of boys and girls in other 
times and places. A good selection of books to accompany a unit of work in 
the social studies should be readily available on the shelves or the reading 
table for pupil use. If enough good books are made available, there Is no 
reason why each child cannot find a book that Interests him. 

A number of excellent bibliographical guides are available to aid in the 
selection of supplementary books. Children's Books lo Enrich the Sociel 
Studies, Bulletin No. 32. compiled by Helet) Huus and published by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington' National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1961), contains annotated lists of 618 books for the elementary 
grades. The bulletin Is divided into five sections as follows: 

I Our World — dealing with geographical backgrounds, prod- 
ucts, and conservation 

II Times Past— including prehistoric and ancient history, medi- 
eval times, early explorations, colonial America, and nineteenth- 
century America 

III People Today— containing listings on the twentieth-century 
United States, other parts of North America, the Arctic and 
Antarctic. Latin America. Europe. Africa, the Middle East, Asia, 
and Australia 

IV The World's Work — treating business and industry, com- 
munication and transportation 

V Living Together— including both at home and in our land, as 
well as in the world, and celebrating holidays. 

All major publishing companies of social study texts also publish a good 
selection of supplementary texts. Ol particular note is a series of supple- 
mentary books on various countries of the world published by Rdeler Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Michigan Each book is beautifully illustrated and con- 
centrates on a single nation in great detail. Also, the American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Company issues a series of excellent books on American history. 
They are particularly well adapted to the present social study programs of the 
fourth and fifth grades. Six new liUes are scheduled for pubJication each year. 


Motion-Picture Films 

Both school administrators and teachers have recognized the power of the 
motion-picture film as a c»mmun>catton tool for educational purposes. 
Through the use of films, one can bring the entire world of meaning into the 
classroom at the lime it is needed. Today, there are unlimited numbers of 
educational films available for use. They are obtainable from school instruc- 
tional-material centers, loan libraries of universities, service and manufactur- 
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ing industfies. slaie and federal governments, governmental embassies, 
privaie business firms, and from Wm-produefion orgaruzaiions such as 
McGraw-HiJJ Films Division, Cdronef, Encyclopaedia SriJanmea. United World, 
Academy, and ih© Inlernational Film Bureau. 

Motion pictures enable teachers to Ijecome much more effective in their 
roles as inslruciiana} leaders Through the film medium, social studies 
feachers can bring events of the past and present into the classroom They 
Can help students learn about peoples m the farthest reaches of the earth. 

There is increased pupif Interest tn subject matter when motion-picture 
films have been woven into the cumculum. Careful selection and integration 
of teaching Mms in the social studies program can also result fn positive 
changes in students’ motivation, involvement in learning, retention, and free- 
reading activities. Films make it possible for students to observe natural 
phenomena in slow or fast molirm and m magnified or diminished representa- 
tion. These advantages, along with the fact that it is "natural to learn by seeing 
end hearing," make the use of films an exciting path to learning in the social 
studies. 

Educational motion pictures appeared first as ih© silent 35mm motion- 
picture nim and next In the form of the silent 15mm film. Th© addition of 
sound to the motion-picture him during 1929 and 1930 began the era of the 
16mm educational sound motion-picture films used in the classroom. The 
production and use of the 16mm sound Mm has advanced steadily in both 
quality and quantity since that time. 

Today, a new development in instructional Aims has appeared in the 8mm 
format. The 6mm film is gaining in acceptance and is attracting the attention 
of educators everywhere. The emergence of 8mm sound Alms has been a 
factor in this growth, but an even greater factor, found also In silent 8mm 
Aims, is the combination of inexpensive, continuous-loop cartridge-loading 
projectors with the Idea of increased instructional elticlency through the 
presentation of a single concept at a lime. The emm film is projected onto a 
small screen or onto a rear-view screen to produce a highly visual and well- 
defined image. A common approach is to use 8mm Alms to present informa- 
tion to individuals or to smalt groups of students. This type of utilization can 
be achieved with either a cartridge-loading projector or the conventional 
reet-to-reel projector. Special facilities are not essential, j'ust a convenient 
viewing situation associated with the students' working area. 

The trend toward individualized instruction was perhaps largely responsi- 
ble for this new movement. The development of a new "Super 8" Aim and the 
advent of the technicolor continuous-loop cartridge-loading projector was 
heralded by many with Immediate acceptance. The frame size of the picture 
ih "Super 8”' iTfm has changed’ as compareo' (0 flSe oib'er ibrrrtaf, now caiitetf 
"Regular 8." Like modem refrlgeralors. the picture Is larger on Ihe Inside 
without being larger on the outside. These developments provide en excelienl 
way to present a short sequence of instruction that can be viewed as many 
times as the learner requires fn order to master the concept. Many of the 
silent Atm sequences are from three to five minutes in length. Sound Smm 
Aims are now becoming Increasingly svaitabfe to greater lengths, from ten to 
twenty minutes. Just a few years ago. there were only a few hundred single- 
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concept Mms available from commercial sources. Now. there are over 5000 
loops available in subiect matter ranging from art to zoology, with steady in- 
crease in production anticipated. 

As previousiy noted, single-concept films are particularly appropriate In the 
area of individualized instruction. An exciting application, appropriate for 
teaching values in the social studies, is the open-end film. Hero a small group 
of students y.-atch a film presenting a situation or incident without a conclu- 
sion. They then suggest or work out solutions individually or through group 
discussion. 


Stiil-Projecllon MaUrials 

The term "still projection” refers to several methods by which visual ma- 
terials, both transparent and opaque, can be projected onto a screen or flat 
surface for viewing. StiU-projection techniques and materials permit the 
creative teacher great flexibility in providing meaningful learning expenerices 
for children. Some of the most useful kinds of slill-projection materials for 
social studies instruction are filmstrips, slides, transparencies, and non- 
transparent materials such as flat pictures, book illustrations, drawings, dia- 
grams, tables, and charts. 

Filmstrips / A filmstrip is a related sequence of pictures, in 
color or in black and white, contained on a strip of 35mm film They provide 
the classroom teacher wim a convenient and effective means of communi- 
cating instructional content visually Some of the major advantages of film- 
strips are: 


1 Filmstrips are available m a wide range of subjects at rela- 
tively low costs In addition to low cost and their ease of 
storage, filmstrips are easy to use. Good pictures can be pro- 
jected on the screen without complete room darkening. 

2 Filmstrips tend themselves welt to small-group or individual 
use. They can be used effectively by children in a small study 
area without disturbance to others 

3 The filmstrip is a flexible leaching tool that can be used at 
any desired pace The teacher can move through a filmstrip 
rather quickly or, il desired, hold each frame as long as neces- 
sary for detailed analysis. 

4 Filmstrips tend themselves well to use with other media For 
example, when they are accompanied by prerecorded tapes 
and headsets, individualized instruction can be facilitated. More 
and more publishers of teidbooks are producing filmstrips 
closely correlated with text materials 

Filmstrips should always be available at a convenient location where chil- 
dren can have ready access to them for individual or small-group study as 
needs arise. 

Because of the large number of titles available, one can select filmstrips 
related to any topic of study in the social studies from geography to current 
affairs. As in the selection of oUier types of teaching matenals, filmstrips need 
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to be carefully selected accorQing to toeir appropriateness for children, par- 
ticularly those on the primary grade level. 

Slides / Ever since the development of the 35mm camera arrd 
color film, the 2 X 2 slide has become available on almost any topic. Because 
of their relative ease of procurement, tow cost, and excellent color qualities, 
2 x2 slides have gained in popularity as a teaching tool. 

There are many sources available for obtaining slides for use in the sociaf 
studies, in addition to cemimercial sources, teachers and parents have o/len 
traveled widely and have readily available a good seleciion of slides covering 
many foreign countries and places of interest in the United States. 

One approach to obtaining slides for specific topics or units of study tn the 
social sludies Is to develop orr a school basis a collection of slides of the 
local area Industries, farming, transportation, and historic sites make excel- 
lent subjects. When slides in each area of study are organized sequer^tially, 
children can write captions for each sfide. The narrations for each slide can 
be placed on tap© to accompany the slide presentaiion Even the preparation 
of the slide presentation atone can be a valuable learning expener^ce for 
children In social studies and the language arts. 

5lereopro/ecf/or) / siereographic slides have a lifelike quality 
that regular photographs do not possess. When they are viewed through a 
stereoviewer, a highly realistic and vwid three-dimensional effect Is obtained. 
This fact alone makes thern highly motivating to children of all age levels 
A modern form of the siereographic slide Is the more popular stereodisk. 
Seven pairs of 16mm transparencies taken with a siereographic camera and 
mounted on a flat disk make up a stereodisk. The disks are viewed In com- 
pact and inexpensive viewers (hat children can operate. 

For some lime stereodisks have been available for children on such sub- 
lects as scenic wonders, famous people, nature, and children's stories. 
Today, disks have become increasingly available on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including a coverage of people and places In all areas of the world. 
Because many siereodisks are available on topics related to social studies 
units covered in the elementary school, they have become of special value to 
the program by providing increased opportunities for individual viewing, 
study, and research. 

Overhead Pro/eclors / Overhead projection with large trans- 
parencies is probably the most significant development In still-projecfion tech- 
niques of !he last decade.* Because of its great versatility and convenience, 
the overhead projector is among the most useful tools available for presenting 
social sludies information. Overhead uansparencies are available from com- 
mercial producers in a wide variety of sub/ect-matter areas. But perhaps the 
most valuable transparencies ar© those made by the teacher himself for his 
own specific teaching needs. The teacher can make his own transparencies 
from written or typed materials, dravirings. diagrams, maps, and opaque ma- 
teriais in books and magazines. 

•Walter A. WitHch and Charles F SchuUar. sfaierars—r/iojr NsUfa er.t} Uso, 

launn eait;on [New Yorti; Harper & Row, t967), fr 3S7. 
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Soma of the major advantages of using Ihe overhead projector are these; 

1 Transparencies projected on a screen can be seen clearly 
by all members oi the class. 

2 The fact that the overhead projector Is operated from the 
front of the room makes it possible for the teacher to face his 
class and to maintain direct eye contact with them at all times 
during the presentation of a lesson. 

3 The teacher can present bis materials progressively by means 
of overlays. 

4 The teacher, from his position beside the projector, can 
easily indicate any point on the transparency ho wishes to 
emphasize. By using a felt pen or grease pencil he can write 
on the transparency any additional mlormation he wishes 

5 The teacher can project charts, diagrams, outline maps (or 
geography, etc., without spending long periods of time copy- 
ing them on a chalkboard. He also has all of the flexibilities 
indicated in no. 4 above, which adds to the effectiveness of 
the presentations. 

6 The teacher can develop a targe number of transparencies 
that are easily filed and always ready for use at the time they 
are needed. 

Opaque Pro/ecfion / The opaque projector Is a valuable in- 
stnjctional tool In the social studies A teacher with access to an opaque 
projector has available an almost unlimited amount of illustrative material at 
little or no cost. Opaque materials such as printed pages of a book, pictures 
In a magazine, photographs, postcards, pupils' work, drawings, diagrams, 
tables, maps, specimens, and other solid objects can be reflected on a wall 
or screen for group viewing. 

The opaque-projection technique permits (he projection of nontransparent 
materials just as they are with a minimum of mounting or other Kinds of 
preparation for use Another unique advantage of opaque projection is the 
convenience with which outline maps and other kinds of illustrative materials 
can be enlarged and transferred to chart paper or to the chalkboard in any 
desired size for class use. For example, when a large outline map of our 
country is needed for class use in the study of geographical relationships, it 
should be provided as quickly and elficiently as possible. In this case, there 
would be little to be gained by having children struggle with a freehand out- 
line. Finally, a principal value of opaque projection is the large amount ol 
readily available and cost-tree materials that can be utilized through this 
media. 


Tape Recorders 

The tape recorder can be used in a variety of ways to improve instruction 
in the social studies. Through the use of prerecorded tapes much valuable 
(nformafion can be presented to mdnnduaf pupils, small listening groups, or 
to the total class. 

Prerecorded tapes are a highly adaptable medium tor individualizing in- 
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stnjciion Tepes are avaiJaWo commerclaHy on a wide range of subjects ^ 
But perhaps the most valuable tapes are t^se prepared by the teacher to 
meet the needs and irtiercsie ol Indtvidual pupils. A recent development that 
has greatly atded this kind of program is (ho cassetio, a small tape within a 
cartridge, which can very easily be used without any skilled training When 
the cartridge is placed Into a cassette tape recorder or playback unit. It pro- 
vides Iho student with an opportunity to learn at his own pace and at his 
selected time and place Ha can receive all the repeated playmgs desired 
for his own individual learning needs It Is rather tooiprool in that the material 
on the tape cannot be erased by the student Because ol its ease of use in 
both recording and playback operations, the cassette tape recorder is rapidly 
becoming one ol the most useiul tools available (or mdividualizing social 
studies Instruction. 

For small-group listening, most standard tape recorders equipped with 
standard phone jacks (or external speakers or headsets can accommodate 
an eight-station listening system with a volume control (or each headset. 
This oilers a simple, convenient method o! Isolating group activities— one 
group Can listen to a tape without interfering with or disturbing the other 
members ol a class. Pupils having difficulty reading basic taut materia} could 
follow a feacher-made tape of setecled social study conient. 

A recent moditicaticn of the coniinuous tape reel is the ‘'language Master.” 
which presents words, sentences, and symbols or> S-byS-mch Index cards. A 
abort atrip of recording tape is attached io the lower portion of each card, 
providing a "sound track" that describes the printed material on the card, 
When placed into a slot on top of the recorder, the card automatically moves 
slowly from right to left across a magnetic head, thus effectively combinirtg 
visual and aural learning. Although first applications have been In the area of 
the (anguage arts and reading, “sound cards” could be adapted to many uses 
In the social studies For oxampte, they might be used effectively fn helping 
students learn symbollcaf material rotated to soclat study concepts, such as 
geographical terms, map symbols, names, and dates. This approach would 
be highly motivating to pupits. thus greatly Improving learning, and would 
provide Increased opportunity for Individual study and drill. 


E<fuc«Uonal Television (ETV) 

Over the past decade there has been o notable Increase In the number of 
closed-circuit television systems Installed by local school districts. This great 
expansion In educational television across (ho nation was given Impetus fay 
federal bills lhal provided sizesbie Bpprpprialioris Io assist school districts, 
colleges, and universities (n Improving ETV programs. From the inception of 
television, educators have recognized its polential as a means of improving 
learning in the classroom. However, (here have been some serious problems 
related to how it might be used most effectively. 

The television set is an Inadequate substitute for the classroom teacher. Its 
greatest instructional value lies in the fact that it can assist classroom tnsiruc- 

♦Sea "NationaJ Taps Rscoriiirts Cat3l<sp‘'puWld>ed by »»o DepartineM ot Aydiovisual iniinjc- 
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lion in a v.-ay not possible through the use of other media Through iho use 
o1 the medium ot lelevisiott, children can bo eyewitnesses to significant 
events that occur in our naliort and throughout the world History as it occurs 

the first moon walk, presidential elections, new advances in science — may 

be a classroom television experience. Thus, television is a means of bringing 
many kinds of enriching experiences to the social siudics program. 

Outside of school, children spend many cf their waking hours before a 
television set. They are. theielote. well acquainted with this medium and are 
greatly attracted by it. To capitalizo on this same high motivation in a class- 
room learning situation, care must bo taken to iniegraio television with other 
learning activities. Children must be prepared with an adequate background 
of information and follow-up activities for every program they observe. 

Television is available to schools through two mam avenues, closed and 
open circuit. Closed-circuit television uses a network of coaxial cables and 
covers only limited areas. Open-circuit tele’vision broadcasts its signals into 
the atmosphere to be picked up by antennas Both systems can be used 
effectively in coniunction with each other by a school district Closed-circuit 
equipment will make it possible for school systems to use, at the time they 
are needed in the classroom, selected commercial programs that have been 
videotaped. 

A great promise for the future in educationat television relates to the com- 
paratively new 2500-megacycie instructionai-tixed television system Micro- 
wave broadcasting at 2500 megacycles makes it possible (or a school system 
to send over five or six different programs simultaneously at no inctease over 
the cost of a single channel This will overcome hvo serious obstacles to the 
rapid growth of educationat television m the schools, the shortage of funds 
and tne potential shortage of frequencies The design of this new system Is 
fairly simple, requiring mainly the installation of a frequency converter to 
raise the television signal up to the 2500-megacycle band and the installation 
of receiving antennas at the various points of reception Microwave broad- 
casting at 2500 megacycles serves well to bring educational television to 
limited areas within a 20-mile radius This new system was first experimented 
with and tested at Plainedge. New York, in t962. After the first successful 
tests, the Federal Communications Commission established the instructional- 
fixed television service for educators generally throughout the country begin- 
ning in September 1963 Since this time many school districts and universities 
in the United States have established extensive microwave networks that 
serve large numbers of students. 

Educationai 7elemio7> — An AkJ to inOividuaiized Instruction / 
Many schools have provided irtdividual study areas or carrels in each class- 
room and in special areas su(* as the library or media center where students 
can be engaged on their own independent study and research The installa- 
tion of a video monitor in each study carrel, along with a loudspeaker or 
headset, makes it possible tor the student to listen to and observe video tape 
recordings on a wide variety ol subiects. according to his individual needs 
Adding the visual dimension greatly improves learning efficiency of the 
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studenl, Video tape recordings can be prepared by the teacher for specilic 
learning needs or can be obtained from commercial sources. 

The Video tape recorder Is a most exciting innovation in educaiional tele- 
vision use When used with videcon camdras, Jt permits teacher and pupil 
self-evaluation, The video (ape recorder may be used to record performance, 
and to provide Immediate playback for view'lng fo the social studies program 
this will allow children to see and hear video recordings of role-playing epi- 
sodes. class discussions, ciass reports, panels, and debates for purposes of 
analysis and self-evaluation. 


Information Retrieval 

Through the use of a new innovatiort known as * Remote Information Retrieval 
System" (RIRS) and sometimes "Dial Access” {OAIRSJ the student at a study 
carrel may use a touch-pad system similar to telephone touch-tone systems 
to setect one of many programs of audiovisual instructional material tor indi- 
vidual study. Both hardware (the equipment necessary to store, select, and 
transmit information) and software {the program materials from which the 
student receives information) shoutd be designed specKiCdlly to help meet 
Individualized instructional needs. The amount of material per course that e 
RIRS can provide may vary from entire course segments to supplemental 
lecture materials or isolated excerpts. In addiiion to course content RIRS can 
provide services such as news broadcasts, recorded speeches, stereo music, 
long-range weather forecasts, and shortwave news broadcasts from foreign 
countries. Workbooks and other educational aids may be used to supplement 
the audiovfsuai coursework. 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION (CA() 

As early as 1S60, educators began to took at the computer as an aid in edu- 
cation Today, CAI has emerged as a specific, demonstrable, and potentially 
powerlu) instruclionaJ tool. A mapr drawback to widespread use of computers 
in educalion has been the cost factor, to the past it has been available In the 
schools only on a subsidized basis. However, tt Js hoped thal in the future 
new devatopmenis in CAI wilt make it possible tor schools to obtain com- 
puter services at greatly reduced costs. Some computer-based advantages to 
teachers and pupils are: 

1 Removing much ol the burden of paperwork and reports 

2 Making Intofmatron ctmeeming the progress and needs of 
each student immediateiy available 

3 More rapid scoring and analysis ol tests and furnishing im- 
mediaie data for use of counselor and teacher 

4 Enlarging the soutces of MomaUon, supplementing ihe 
school and classroom libraries 

5 Providing Individualized tostruclron. permitling each sludent 
to go as far and as last as bis unique capabilities will allow — 
pemaps tho single most powerful argument tor CAI 
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6 Allows flexibility of instniction through a multimedia ap- 
proach, i.e., a combination of printed materials, pictorial, and 
auditory presentations 

7 Will provide for a variety of responses on the part of the 
student, including auditory, written, multiple choice, etc. 

8 Statewide informational networks may extend to nationwide 
networks and then may extend to tie In with worldwide informa- 
tional services. 

At the present time there are three possible levels of interaction between 
the student and the computer. 

1. Individualized drill and practice to supplement the regular curriculum 
taught by the teacher. Th" introduction of concepts and new ideas is handled 
in conventional fashion by the teacher. The role of the computer is to provide 
regular review and practice on basic concepts and skills. These exercises 
can be presented on an individualized basis, with the brighter students re- 
ceiving exercises that are harder than the average, and the slower students 
receiving easier problems A large computer with 200 terminals can handle 
as many as 6000 students on a daily basis in this instmctionai mode. 

2. A deeper level of interaction between student and computer is the tutorial 
system, which presents a concept and develops skill m its use The intention 
is to approximate the irrteracUort U^at a patient tutor would have with an indi- 
vidual student. Every effort Is made to avoid an initial experience of failure on 
the part of the slower children. Yet the program has enough flexibility to 
avoid boring the brighter childret) with endlessly repetitive exercises. As soon 
as the student manifests a clear understanding of a concept on the basis of 
his handling of a number of exercises, he is moved on to a new concept and 
new exercises 

3. The deepest level of interaction is the dialogue system, aimed at permitting 
the student to conduct a genuine dialogue with the computer. This system is 
presently in the experimental stage 

Computers will not replace teachers, nor reduce the number of teachers 
needed. But teachers will look on computers as a new and powerful tool for 
helping them teach their students more effectively. For the teachers, com- 
puter-assisted instruction can mean more time for creative leaching and 
relief from the time-consuming routine of drill and review. The computer 
offers perhaps the most practical hope for a program of individualized in* 
stnjction in the school classroom. 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Programmed instruction provides the means whereby specific subject-matter 
content may be provided (or the pupil in a step-by-step sequential learning 
order. Each single step or "frame" asks a question directly related to the 
idea or information presented and calls for the student to make a response 
to it before proceeding to the next segment of information presented The 
student receives immediate "feedback" or knowledge of his performance by 
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being supplied wuh the cofrecl answer to the cjuesiion, which he can compare 
With his own response. A correct response provides reinforcement of the 
idea learned, in the case of sn incorrect response the student can repeal the 
learning sequence. The program is construcied so that each segment or 
“frame" leads logically to Iho intormatiort coniamed in the next Each (earning 
step between “frames" is small so that the child may proceed on his own 
with a high degree of success. One of the greatest advantages of programmed 
material is that it provides opportunity for the child to proceed at his own 
pace, freed from the restrictions placed upon him by the pace established in 
group learning. 

Pxograrnmed material may be presented in a vanely of forms Including 
workbooks and textbooks, or the material may be presented by the use of 
teaching machines. However, in either case, teaming from programs is a 
quite different kind of learning experience for the pupil than the usual class 
discussion or consensus opinions Because of their verbal quality, pro- 
.grammed materials require a certain degree of reading proficiency on the 
part of the child using them. In tact, the progress that a student makes with 
most kinds of programmed materials 1$ greatly influenced by hi? reading 
ability, To bo successful with programmed materials, each child must be able 
to work on his own with little help from teacher or other students. 

The concept of programmed instruction tnefudes the basic assumption that 
subi'oct matter can be organized into cieariy defined segments Although 
certain kinds of social study materials, such as place geography, and names, 
dales, end places in history, lend themselves well to segmentation; other 
kinds of learrtings that call more tor value judgments end analysis are not as 
easily adapted to programming. 

While as yet there are few programmed materials available In elementary 
soctai studies, availabilities are rapidly mushrooming >n all areas of the 
curriculum.* As new programmed materiats in the elerneniary social studies 
become available, it will become increasingly possible for programmed In- 
struction to fake over a larger fraction of the time-consuming tasks of the 
teacher, tasks involving information-giving per se. if much of the information- 
giving role of the teacher can be assigned to teaching machines, this will free 
the teacher to engage In more creative aciiviUes that challenge the talents of 
students and wilt also provide opportunity lor the teacher to otter more indi- 
vidual attention to special problems. 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS 

A number of different types of graphic materiats are used in the elementary 
school, for example, graphs, diagrams, charts, posters, and cartoons. Graphic 
materials are designed to present information clearly, concisely, and in 
simpiified form through a combination of drawings, words, and pictures. The 
main educational values o( these kinds of materials He In their capacity to 
attract immediate attention and convey certain types of information in con- 
derjsed, summarized form. For example, a threading diagram may be of con- 

‘See A Cuj/}B to P/ttgrammea Instiucljon^ Us»rials {US. Ollics of EQucalion, 1S53). 
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siderable help to a person in teaming ho.v to operato a movie projector. A 
poster may serve as a needed reminder to a pupil not to run m the hallways. 
In each case, the mam emphasis is a sharp focus on key information, highly 
informative and motivating to the student. Today greater use has been made 
of graphic materials in elementary social study textbooks, weekly newspapers, 
and reterence maienals of all kinds. Because ol the increased use made of 
graphic materials on the elementary school level, teachers have the added 
responsibility of helping pupils develop the cotrccpis and skills needed for 
more accurate understanding arid eflcciivo interpretation of these materials. 


Grapht 

A major purpose of graphs is to pteseni comparative quantitative data quickly 
and simply. For elementary schoof pupils, particulaity those on the beginning 
grade levels, graphic concepts must be kept simple and easy to read Skill in 
interpreting graphs is extended gradually as the child progresses through the 
elementary school. The basic skills involved m effective interpretation of 
graphs include the ability to understand the significance of the title, to under- 
stand the basic units of measure used m the consinjction of the graph, to 
interpret the relationships shown, to draw inferences and important general)* 
rations based on the data, and to relate information derived from graphs to 
that gained from reading and other sources o> information The process of 
having children compare, contrast, and evaluate contributes greatly to the 
development ol skill m critical thinking. 

A number of different kinds of graphs have significance (or the elementary 
school aoclal studies program, including bar graphs, pie or circle graphs, and 
line graphs, in me early grades, a simple bar graph related to the experiences 
of the children is most meaningful to them and is a good place to start in 
developing their ability lo understand graphic reiatictiships. For example, a 
simple bar graph depicting the number of parents of children in the class- 
room who are producers of goods arid the number who are producers of 
services can be readily understood by priinatY-grade children When pictorial 
symbols are used in a bar graph, such as small stick figures to represent each 
parent, the relationships became more evident even to the youngest children 

Bar graphs may be constructed with bars running either horizontally or 
vertically. Although one of the more simple kinds of graphs to use with chil- 
dren, they have some serious limitations that should be understood One may 
encounter some difficulty in reading them accurately with children when exact 
numbers ot quantities represented are not given and when the symbols used 
or data presented are not related to the personal experiences of children 
However, it is hoped that these factors will become less critical as the child 
progresses in his ability to understand graphic material. 

Circle or area graphs are constructed on a percentage basis showing the 
fractional parts of a whole. Their interpretation depends in some measure 
upon an understanding of percentages. Therefore, children in the upper 
grades of elementary school are able to grasp the relationships shown much 
more readily than younger children. If circle graphs are used with children 
on the primary grade level, they shmld be limited to data which have reality 
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to children from their firsthar^d experiences, and they should deal with large 
fractional proportions which are within the range of understanding of chil- 
dren at this age level. As in the case of other graphs, it should be remembered 
that (he circle graph is only a relatively accurate form of presenting data It 
should be emphasized ihal graphs are intended to show relationships rather 
than exact, specific figures. 

A major problem associated with the interpretation o! circle graphs has to 
do with understanding perspective. The angle from which a circle graph is 
shown can seem to change the proportions. This can be misleading to 
children and can result in some incorrect impressions if they are not informed 
about such possibilities. Also the circle graph can be difficult lor children to 
Interpret when it Is divided into too many small fractional parts or divisions 

Perhaps the most accurale form of graph is the Ime graph. This kind o! 
graph is used to show changes of quantity tn relation to time For example, a 
line graph might be used to depict changes in population over a period of 
time or Increases In production of goods or services over given periods of 
time. In this sense it Is oltert used as a means of revealing and predicting 
trends. This kind of graph is most appropriate for construction and use by 
children in the upper grades of the elementary school. The grid ori which it is 
constructed is often too difficult for younger children to understand or 
Interpret. 

Skill in the Interpretation oi line graphs depends upon understanding 
accurately the scale used in their construction. For example, the slope of the 
line will vary considerably depending on the kind of grid used. The degree of 
Increase can be made to appear greater by narrowing the size of the horU 
zontal scale and increasing the steps in the vertical scale. Using the same 
data, the degree of increase can be made to appear smaller by reversing the 
process, by Increasing the size of the horizontal scale and narrowing the size 
of the vertical scale. Understanding this problem has a direct bearing on 
children's ability to develop skill in interpretation of line graphs 

Because of the symbolical nature of graphs and the kind of data they present, 
the child should be exposed to them throughout his elementary school years. 
He should have direct experience in constructing graphs of all types during 
his school experiences, It Is cmly through the consimciion of graphs that the 
child gains real skill in their interpretation. 


Charts 

Uke graphs, charts are an especially valuable tool for use in social studies. 
They serve as an ejceefi'enf firearrs at efassifyirtg Importanl hformaihn that is 
to be referred to a number of limes. They also help summarize and simplify 
complex Ideas lhat children encounter fn thefr reading, especially in social 
study textbooks. Jarolimek has efassifted charts used in the eiemenfary school 
social studies under two basic headings^ Formal Charts and Informal Charts.* 
Format charts are commonly found ni textbooks, newspapers, and other 
reading materials. Formal charts include the following kinds 

•John JafOllmsk. Social Studies in E-omemut COuation, Mvrd efliuon (New York MscrmHar.. 
1967). pp. 2604CS 
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Narrative charts portray historical developments or depict steps 
in a procedure, ^ch as how a bitt becomes a law. 

Tabulation charts present data in a table form in order to facili- 
tate making comparisons. 

Belalionship charts show cause-and-effect relationships such 
as factors related to the pollution of the environment. 

Pedigree charts show developments that have a single origin, 
such as the lineage of a family. 

Classitication charts point up various kinds of relationships 
such as those in basic food charts. 

Organization charts show the internal structure of organiza- 
tions such as corporations or governmental bodies. 

Flow charts show steps in a process such as the manufacture 
of steel. 

Informal charts are developed by the teacher and students throughout a 
unit of study as a means of developing standards or summaries of materials 
related to the ongoing study. Such charts may be grouped into the following 
kinds.^ Experience charts based upon study trips and other firsthand experi- 
ences; group-standards charts to set forth njies and standards of work; 
creative-expression charts to record songs, poems, and stories; vocabulary 
charts for listing new v/ords and terms associated with the concepts taught; 
and direction charts providmg guidance in using reference tools and con- 
struction materials. 

Elementary school pupils, beginning with the primary grades, should be 
encouraged and taught how to make and uiitize charts ol ditterent Kinds in 
collecting and reporting data. Skill m interpreting charts is a means to this 
end. For upper-grade pupils, constniction of charts provides an added value 
of helping to extend manuscnpt-wnting skills which weta discontinued by 
many during their primary-grade years. 


Cartoons 

Cartoons are among the most symbolic and abstract Types of pictorial ma- 
terials. They are drawings and sketches in which the subiecis are presented 
in caricature, with a considerable amount of exaggeration and often humor 
present It is important for the child to begin to develop some understanding 
of the symbolism associated with them, as he is confronted by an endless 
succession of them in public places, on billboards, and in magazines, news- 
papers. and books. Skill in understanding and interpreting cartoons is essen- 
tial for children in a democracy. The cartoonist can use his creation to com- 
mucvcais a rcear^xvgtut message, w he may use rt as a means tester 
preiudice, to Indoctrinate, or to arouse emotion rather than critical thinking. 
Children need to recognize this and the fact that cartoons present only one 
point ot view. They need to be helped to evaluate cartoons critically and to 
become acquainted with the symbolism used Otherwise, they may be unduly 
subjected to propaganda of all kinds. 


' For a compieta listing of 
CAi/dren la a Oemouacy, i 
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A knowledge of the symbolism used In cartoons is esseniial to their inter- 
prelatjon. The kind of symbolism used may be corjfusing to those with literal 
minds, both young and old However, IrWe difficulty should be encountered In 
teaching most children to recognize and understand the common symbols 
used to represent the United States, such as Uncle Sam. a tall bearded man 
with striped pants and a tall hat or the American eagle Symbols repiesenirng 
other countries, such as John Bull, the English lion, and the Russian bear 
can be taught through repetitive experiences with cartoons throughout the 
elementary school years. 

Cartoons can become a means of stimulating research on the part of the 
student as he attempts to fmd data to check the viewpoint set forth or to ex- 
plore both sides of the Issue involved. Again, as in working with graphs and 
charts, studeni-made cartoons arc the best route for helping children develop 
skill in their interpretalion. Studeni-made products also provide Ihe means 
whereby children can express a poml of view on a current issue based on 
their own research end understanding. Too. direct experience with making 
cartoons is the best way for pupils to acquire a clear understanding of the 
diflerent kinds of symbolism used In their preparation. 

The most meaningful graphic materials (or the young child are Ihose which 
use siluations within the realm of his experiences. The further they are re- 
moved from the child's experiential background, the more abstract end dif- 
ficult to teach they become at the elementary level. 

Although the elementary school provides an opportunity for pupils to grow 
in their ability to interpret and use graphic materials, it must be recognized 
that only the groundwork has been laid. Further understanding and meaning 
is dependent upon life experiences and continued Instruction at higher-grade 
levels. 


TEACHING TiUe-CONCEPfS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
One of the goals of social studies instruction is to help children acquire a 
more mature and accurate sense of time and chronology. There is consider- 
able evidence that prior to the swib grade most children have not developed 
accurate concepts o1 lime, particulariy as it retaies to historical events * When 
studying historical events, children lend to telescope time by shortening Ihe 
distance between events and bringing them much closer to the present than 
they actually were. Children In the primary grades have much difficuify even In 
obtaining ari accurate concept of the age of their leacher. A deep and full 
understanding of time and chronology is the result of a planned sequential 
program In leaching time concepts that begins with children’s earliest school 
experiences and extends throughout the secondary school level. Among both 
children and adults there are great variations in range and depth of time 
sense. Although the more complex understandings of time must wait for 
maturation on the part of the child. Ihe schools can do much more than they 
have In the past, particularly on the primary grade levels, to further the child's 
ability in this important area. 

*Edgsr Boica Wesley and Mary A. Adam*. TeeeftAv SdcUr S/vfte* W £^/nM/s/y Scfiocis, 
reused edibon (BoBion: Heath, IBSZ). pp 301-002. 
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A sense of lime and chronology is indispensable lo the study of history, 
which is the record of change through time. Of all the social science areas 
covered in the social studies, history makes the greatest contribution to the 
development of a mature lime sense, if children are to understand the ideas 
of change or development and of continuity in human affairs — to see the re- 
lationship of history to their own lives, they must develop a sense of the past. 
This includes more than merely the memorization of lists of unconnected date- 
events. It means grasping some understanding of problems in human relations 
and their historical antecedents. A mature sense of time is dependent upon 
the learner’s ability to view an event of the past as part of a development in 
time inltuencing other events. The complete process, then, is one not only of 
understanding how time is measured and of knowing specific date-events, but 
of having some comprehension of the relationships that have resulted from a 
blending of the past with the present 


Teaching Time and Chronology 

SpieseKe has Identified seven elements that compoca the sense of time and 
chronology and that are to be included in the elementary school social studies 
program. Listed m a sequential arrangement according to the maturation of 
children they are: (1) mastering the telling of time by the clock, (2) under- 
standing the days, weeks, months, and years as expressed by the calendar, 
(3) establishing a framework for time relationships. (4) developing a mean- 
ingful vocabulary of definite and indefinite lime expressions, (5) coping with 
time concepts in reading and listening situations. (6) relating dates to personal 
experience and to life-span. (7) placing related events in chronological 
order.’ 

The social studies carry the greatest burden of developing and applying 
the above concepts: however, mastering the telling of time may be dealt with 
as a part of mathematics instruction and the reading and listening to time 
concepts as part of the language arts program. 

A brief discussion of each of the seven elements in developing time sense 
is in order 


Mastering ihe Telling ol Time by fhe Clock / Most children by 
the time they have completed the second grade can tell time by the clock. 
Such words are added to the lime vocabulary as midnight, noon, hour, half- 
hour, quarter-hour, minute, and second Each of these concepts will have 
an Important bearing upon the child's future ability to talk about and under- 


Understanding the Days. Weeks, Months, and Years as Ex- 
pressed by the Calendar / Through noting birthdays and other special days 
of the year, pupils in the primary grades will grow in their ability to understand 
lime as it is associated with morning and afternoon, the day of the week. 


lor the Social Studies. tS63}, p ITS 
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me month of the year, the seasort ol the year, the months associated with 
each season, and the present year. This wilt lay a good foundation for later 
understanding and develofxneni of terms such as. "decade." "generation." 
and "century." By the time they reach grade 2. children are most interested 
in knowing the time as it relates to their personal experiences such as "What 
time do we go to school?" "When is morning recess?” "What lime do we eat 
lunch?" and "When is school oui for the tlay^" 

BslabUshing a ftamewotk tor Time Relstionshtps / Children 
are coniinualty exposed to lime-events related to the present, past, and 
future. Although an accurate understanding ol time-span associated with 
events in the distant past and projected ftiUire is lacking in most childreri 
prior to age t1 or 12, soma pinpointing of important specific dafe-events may 
be helpful. These will give children some est^fished frames of reference in 
learning about other date-events, particularly those that are of high motivation 
and interest to the individual child But generally speaking, we must begin 
to establish a framework for time relationships with events close to the ex- 
periertces of children where time between happenings can be observed or 
understood. For example, the time involved in building a new home, school, 
eic. Once a child has had direct planned experiences with a number of 
different time measurements within his own experiences, he can bring more 
meaning to understanding lime-span related to the distant past. 

Developing a Meaninglul Vocabuiaty cl Def/niie and IndaMe 
Tfme Expressions / The social siudies have s vocabulary specifically related 
to them that needs lo be worked on and mastered by children just as In other 
areas of the curriculum such as science and maihemalics. One would not 
think of teaching malhematics. (or example, without having children learn 
Its terminology. Simiiarfy (here Is a special need in the social studies for 
specific instruction related to the vocabufary of time and other symbolic 
mateciats. 

Definite lime concepts such as day. week, month, year, decade, and cen- 
tury are gradually acquired by children through continued use and repetition. 
Terms related to longer time periods and indefinite terms such as "genera- 
tion." "era," "old," "ancient," end "eon" are considerably more difficult to 
elementary pupils. Full facility in the use ol these terms cannot be expected 
of the average child on the elementary school level. 

A suggested procedure for making Ihe term "generation," an indetinile 
time concept, more meaningful to students Is slated by Wesley and Adams as 
foUows- 

Ask each member of the class to find out in what year hts father 
was born. From this date subtract the birth year of the pupil. 
When lha average for the whole class is ascertained the differ- 
ence between the two dates vrill be surprisingly near thirty- 
three years, ft Is th«i easy to see that ihree generations make 
a century.’® 


'* Wesley end Mams, op. cil , p. SW. 
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The development of vague time concepts will require many specific ex- 
periences of this kind if they are to be made meaningful at all to children. 
Even then, building a vocabulary of meaningful general time concepts is 
dependent, in a measure, upon maturalional factors, and therefore must 
extend beyond the elementary school years to be most successful. 

Coping with Time Concepts in Reading and Listening Situa- 
tions / Numerous occasiorts anse throughout the school day outside of the 
social studies period when the teacher can strengthen children's abilities to 
comprehend and use time expressions. For example, in reading and story- 
telling experiences one will find reference to many different kinds of expres- 
sions such as. 'They journeyed many days before arriving at their destination." 
Through context clues the children may make deductions about the meaning 
intended by the aud'xjr. The teacher can capitalize on these kinds of situations 
whenever found. Through class discussion, she can help children correct any 
erroneous concepts held and can help them learn how to deduce time ex- 
pressions more accurately. By dealing on occasion with time concepts close 
to children's interests and experiences, such as those found in literature 
and stor/teliing, efforts at teaching tune concepts m the social studies will be 
greatly strengthened. 

Relating Dales to Personal Experience and bfe-span and Plac- 
ing Events in ChrcnolGgical Order / T^e starting point for developing a 
sense of sequence begins with important events vnthm the child's own life- 
span. To this can be added events related to his family, school, and com- 
munity that are within his experiential background Gradually, the child can 
be helped to push back the present to events end conditions in the lives of 
hla parents and grandparents. Thus by arranging events m order of occur- 
rence as they relate to their personal lives, children begin to dc/elop a sense 
of chronology 

The use of time lines strengthens children's understandings of chronology 
by showing clearly the distance cl time between events. There are a number 
of different kinds of tune lines that can be used. Generally with young chil- 
dren pictorial lime lines of events within the lives of their family are most 
meaningful. Typical time lines lor use in the early school years are listed by 
Preston as follows; 

A senes of pictures of children at various stages to shew their 
progression at iniervals from birth to their present age. 

A senes oi pictures to show the child's daily routine, each 
picture depicting an evsit such as eatmg breakfast or arriving 
at school 

A Tine drav/n along a lengthy stretch of chalkboard, divided 
to show the weeks and rronths of the school year and providing 
the opporhinity to rater words or sketches to record significant 
school even's as they occur. 

Rearrangement of a catendar fay dipping it to make the dates 
of a month run tn a cotriJiuous hor:zori*.al line ' ' 

" Pj'th C ftesiw, Tesc^w3 Soc-ei Surer tn irw Be-sma-y Sctool. re-^^seiJ eS.Uin (r.«^i» 
Yetlc HSiI. Rjwnart S Wjis-.oa 1356) p 237 
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Another kind ot time line can be made by running a light wire the length or 
width of the room. Events for any period of time can be depicted by clipping 
dates and pictures to the wire with ctothespins. It is Irnporiant to make the 
time line to scale so that events are placed according to the mathemafical 
base used, Faiiure to use some scale or base in the construction of time tines 
wilt render them useless and defeat the purpose foi which they were con* 
structed. 

Ragan and McAulay demonstrate the use of a time wheel (Figure 19) to 
show the concept of millennium as follows' 

To give time understandings concerning the explorers, a time 
wheel might be used It is rnarked oli in centuries beginning 
with the year 1000 and ending with the year 2000. The present 
year is represented by an immovable hand The movable hand 
IS used to illustrate the approximate date of discovery in each 
century. The name card of each explorer is placed outside the 
circle near the data shown by the movable hand.'^ 





Variations of the above time wheel could be used effectively for other time 
periods and events with children, ft would also provide a valuable means ol 
drilling children on symbolic materiaJ related to lime concepts such as names, 
dates, places, events, etc . related to arty lima period desired. 

B Bagan ana Joftn O KtcAutaf, Social ShMboa let Tetfay's CAilO'cn {Haw York 
Appleion.CoiMury-CroCs, rs64), p. 297. 
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Time lines of all kinds are important tools in teaching about the past. As 
a general rule, at the elementary school level it Is best to begin with simple 
time lines which develop the chronology related to one single theme at a 
time, for example, "The DeveloRment of Transportation" or "Important Events 
in My Lifetime." Once these kinds of relationships are learned, children have 
the foundations necessary to understand more complex time lines depicting 
related events. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 / State at least three reasons why a wide range of learning resources are 
needed to effectively teach the social studies 

2 /What are some of the major weaknesses in the textbook approach to 
teaching the social studies? What principles might serve as a guide for the 
more effective use of the textbook'? 

3/ Make a collection of flat pictures you could use in connection with a 
given unit of work. List some of the advantages the use of flat pictures have 
for teaching. 

4 / Summarize the advantages and limitations of the major categories of 
educational media discussed in this chapter. 

5 / Discuss the place of programmed teaming m the social studies program. 

6 / How does the use of a wide variety oi instructional msierlals contribute to 
the individualization of the social studies? 

7 / Construct a cartoon that might be suitable for use in the elementary class- 
room. Plan how you would present it to pupils in your classroom. Have the 
students construct their own cartoons. 

8 / List the major types of graphs that might be used in leaching the social 
studies in the elementary school. Give an illustration of how each type can 
be most effectively used. 

9/ Discuss the major problems involved in teaching elementary school 
pupils time concepts What steps must be td<en to insure the accuracy of 
time lines? 
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A good current-aflalrs program can 
add greatly to the social studies learnings at every grade level. Even first- 
grade pupils enjoy discussing the news and should be given ample op- 
portunity to discuss happenings that are close to them or within the range of 
their understandings. Because o( the nature of social studies content, many 
ot the current affairs or significant happenings in the news are directly related 
to the topics covered. Their utilization will greatly strengthen ongoing units of 
study. Of course, some curr^l affairs or current events selected for dis- 
cussion have no immediate application to topics under study. But they have 
value as a means of accomplishing additional social studies objectives such 
as helping children read more critically or helping them develop power to 
differentiate more clearfy. They are of special value in helping children 
become more aware of their total relationships to the world in which they live. 

Three major purposes of current-affairs instruction are Identified by Jaro- 
limek: 

The only way a atizen can keep himself up-to-date on the 
rapidly changing course of events is to develop and maintain a 
continuing interest in current affairs as reported via the various 
news mediums. If the nation expects its adults to have per- 
manent interest in news, current developments, and a sincere 
desire to keep informed, the groundwork for these attitudes, 
Interests, and skills must be laid in the elementary school. The 
first major purpose of current affairs teaching at the elementary 
school level is, therefore, fo promote Interest in current aftairs 
and news developments. 
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Inielligeni consideration of current allalrs requires the use of 
a variety of sWJIs and abilities- (1) to read news materials: (2) 
to discriminate between important and less significant news 
items; (3] to take a position on issues based on a knowledge 
and critical evaluation of facts of both sides, and (4) to predict 
likely consequences in terms of present developments Pro- 
moting the growt/i of these sk/t/s and sbilrlres represer}ts the 
second mator purpose of current allalrs Instruction at the 
elementary school level. . . 

The third major purpose of current affairs (eachmq is to help 
the child relate school learning to Ilia outside the school. ' 

Perhaps today there Is a greater need than ever before for young people 
who can discriminate omong news items and judge their accuracy. Lenger 
points up the importanco of the school's rota in diis regard as follows; 

Today's emphasis on current events in secondary and ele- 
mentary school classrooms requires that teachers provide their 
students with background and guidelines for understanding 
what is printed or broadcast as news The general assumption 
that objectivity and accuracy in reporting can be counted on 
should be particularly suspect in the light ol recent occurrences, 
teachers should provide a healthy, critical skepticism, along 
with a set of criteria for evaluating ihe media end their mes* 
sagesP 

He further suggests the loDowing guidelines tor teachers In helping students 
acquire accurate data on which to base judgments, draw inferences, and 
develop conclusions regarding Ihe accuracy of news reports: 

Provide an opportunity tor students to learn the relative value 
ol different news sources. iFor example, quotes in context from 
persons clearly identified as authoritative are more reliable 
than "informed sources.'*] 

Students should be taught to Imd tacts In a news report. 
[This can be accomplished by having students compare a 
series of news reports on a single ongoing event, discover 
how so-called facts change, are left out. or are revised in 
different newspapers and magazmes.] 

Students should t/ndersland Ihat cofumnrsls or commentators 
have the right to express optniorts In print or on the air, but 
that opinion and fact dider, and opinion in print is often a sub- 
stitute far tacts not avaf/able. 

Students should know that there is. occasionally, careless or 
dishonest reporting 

Students should understand Ihat time may make more facts 
available: they shouki not expect the press to have or report 
them all. 

• John Jaroiimek, Social S(u*es In eioiMnlarr educahoru «"r<J ediHon (New York. Macmillan, 

• Jo^ Ijn^ger, '^e News MeSIa and Social Science Teaehlno," Phi Della Xappan SI {6}. 
318-320, February 1970. 
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Students should bo shown how press repotting ol emotional 
responses of public persons can stimulate others to those 
same omoJions. 

i.or?g- and short-range oHects of media news freafmenf, es- 
pecially television, strongly affect pubhe opinion. 

Students must understand that the free press and broadcast 
media aro prol.t-making enferpr/ses.* 


DIFFERENTIATING CURRENT AFFAIRS AND CURRENT ISSUES 
A currenl-aflaifs program In iho elementary school refers to a study ol the 
more significant contemporary happenings in iho news at the local state, 
national, and world levels. Sometimes the terms "cuffent affairs” and ‘'cur- 
rent events” are used synonymously. But “corfent affairs" is a much broader 
term that connotes significant events of more than passing interest that arc 
worthy of considerable study and research. A current event, on the other 
hand, may be a less significant happening m the news that is viewed with 
only passing interest. 

"Current issue” indicates that there is some degree of controversy con- 
cerning the contemporary problem under study Because of the controversial 
elements m these problems or issues, they are more appropriate for study 
at the upper-grade levels of Iho elementary school With younger children, 
more emphasis might be placed on the study of current events But teachers 
must not underestimate the background tnat children have gamed through 
mass media such as television and through travel Events need not be re- 
stricted to their own local environment For example, children can under- 
stand, in a Simplified way. problems related to the ways of living of children 
in other lands. In simple terms, children can discuss many of the interesting 
national and world events. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CURRENT-AFFAIRS INSTRUCTION 
IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 

A fundamental responsibility of every cilizen is to keep himself informed on 
happenings that allect him and the society in which he lives. The basic at- 
titudes. interests, and skills necessary to do so must be laid in the elementary 
school. 

A major concern is to help young people understand propaganda. Today, 
children are bombarded with propaganda and mass persuasion techniques 
on every hand. Because of this endless flow of appeals to emotion, elementary 
school teachers have a responsibility to help children see clearly how propa- 
ganda IS used and to recognize and understand the major propaganda 
devices. Major devices such as u»i^ glittering generalities and using trans- 
fer — ^joining a symbol or idea toward which most people have favorable at- 
titudes With another symbol whose acceptance is less sure or less certain — 
are common procedures today in n,any kinds of advertisements or com- 
mercials. These and a large number of other similar devices are continually 


'tanser, op Cit, p 319 
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used by atf news media— nowspapors. magaimes, television, and radio To 
cope with efforts being made to engineer thinking, children must be made 
aware of ihe emofional motivations upon which propagandists play, and be 
taught (0 think critically and to make up their minds intelligently without 
being "taken in." 

There are a number of other values that might be attained through a good 
current-affairs program in tho elementary school Among them are the fol- 
lowing; 


1 A study of current ailairs or events is necessary to the de- 
velopment of intelligent and inquiring mmds capable of critical 
thinking about current problems and about the real world in 
which children tivo. 

2 Good currCTit-alfairs instruction can reinforco children's 
positive attitudes and loyalties toward their country and can 
enlarge their appreciations for the accomplishments of man- 
kind everywhere In the world 

3 Through current atlairs a wide range of skills related to the 
social studies can be reinforced. These include using many 
sources of materials for collecting information, organizing data, 
reporfrng and using graphic matanats and maps of vanous 
kinds. 

4 Current-affairs instruction may motiveta children to study tha 
historical antecedents of some present national and world 
happenings. 

5 Current-affairs instruction can supplement and bring up to 
data many topics presented in textbooks Because textbooks 
are not revised each year, current mafen'ais can help close the 
gap between outdated topics in the (ext and changing develop- 
ments related to them. 


TEACHING CURRENT AFFAIRS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
There are a wide number of approaches to the teaching of current affairs. 
Some teachers prefer to take a few minutes each morning at the beginning 
of the school day tor reporting current events. Often children are required 
to search the newspapers and magazines at home for impotlanf news items. 
Generally, this practice resufls In a burned sefeclion of news items by 
children, or fay their parents, that are often inappropriate or of little value toe 
Class discussion This procedure Is of dubious value and does hWe to 
motivate children's interest in current affairs. Even if children were capable In 
all cases of selecting the more srgmficani items in the news, iniie could be 
gained toward accomplishing ihe maior goals of current-affairs insiruciion by 
merely repofting events each piorrmg. Current-event periods could be of 
greater value if Ihey were related to one area of interest or to ongoing lessons 
rather than to a general survey and superficial coverage of ail the big items 
covered by the various news media. Thus, it would be preferable to include 
current atlairs as part of the social studies period. There would be some days 
when teachers could Incorporate current affairs in the regular lessons; other 
times none would be used. Children would be motivated to develop a genuine 
interest in current happenings vrfien fh^ were related to topics under study 
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in the social studies. This would also "bring to life” the social studies and 
help the child relate school learnings to life outside the school. 

The role of the teacher would be to encourage children to be alert for news 
items related to ongoing units of work. The teacher would also look for means 
to make the discussion and sharing of news more worthwhile. 

To encourage greater interest, one must help the child get below the 
surface of what he reads In the news. How to help children develop more 
depth of understanding of current events is well stated by Endres 

To take children beneath the surface of events about which they 
read, the teacher must possess Ute art of questioning. Probe 
for responses that gel beneath the surface considerations; 
probe to gel the child to reflect, to relate his past experience 
and knowledge to the present; proba to get him to dig for 
understanding and to demand of Uie teacher more than surface 
generalities; probe to get out In the open the child's concerns 
about his world. A child between the ages of ten and fifteen 
sometimes shows a startling perception of the fundamental 
issues facing mankind today * 

After some maturation in the study of current events, children in the middle 
and upper grades of the elementary school should have the opportunity, under 
competent guidance and instruction and m an atmosphere free from bias and 
prejudice, to study special problems of a controversial nature. The social 
studies content fields, by their very nature, contain many areas where differ* 
ence of opinion exists. Aten teachers will find a number of controversial 
issues, appropriate to the maturity level artd needs and interests of elementary 
pupils, readily available for study Complex, explosive, or highly controversial 
issues that may cause tension, hostility, or unkind feelings among the com- 
munity, parents, or children should be avoided More mildly controversial 
problems, of which there are many of significance to children, may be more 
appropriate for discussion with elementary pupils 
In teaching controversial issues, teachers should be aware of their role as 
guides, not indoctrinators, and should help children consider issues critically 
and openly. Because young people are highly impressionable, there is 
always the danger that their opinions might be unduly influenced by the 
opinion of the teacher who is an "authority figure” to them Therefore, the 
teacher has the obligation to see that all sides of an Issue are presented fairly 
and impartially If his personal opinion is asked for. the teacher has the right 
to express it But in doing so, he must be careful to point out that other adults 
may hold different points of view and that there are many honest differences 
of opinions on the Issue under discussion But. in all cases, the teacher's 
major purpose should be to teach children how to think for themselves and 
to develop power of critical judgment 

SPECIFIC AIDS AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Among the most useful aids or methods that might be used to motivate and 
develop a good current-affairs program are the following' 

• Raymond J. End'es, "Criiicism ef Current Events An Analysis " m flead/nos tor Social 
Srudes m Elementary Educavon, second edition, by John Jarolimek and Huber M Walsh 
(New York. Macmillan, ises). p iso 
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terns need to be categorized under retelod tii^mgs 

national news, local news. '“'"'''J?"'®"'? m^vanou's headings should bo 
Oddities in the news. The news itenis h.jiietin board one to which 

changed often and kept develop an mcreased interest 

pupils can contribute regularly, will help them develop an 

in news items ol all kinds. 


reader d, good weeh. 

They ere geered Id the '“^^XrSTwX Sibt“on The grade levels 

teacher, therelore. can select from a * ....g 

that best meet the reading abilities and are; (t) Because 

Some of the limitations of me weekj c^ssrwm^^^^^^ 

of Its wide circulation in sch®®'® appeal to children, Local 

deal only with items of greatest 9«p®^ national and imernaiional items, 
news, of course, must P® ®!'pf;!®'i'",i,(jenl }o rely on the weekly periodical 
and (2) some teachers might have a ten ^ gprrie [mpohant aspects 

for the total current-affairs program, thus neglecting 
of that program. ^ he a valuable aid to the curronl- 

The weekly newspaper. hewe\^r. . ^,^,3 demands more man 

affairs program if it Is fully and prepare for a class d.s- 

merely assigning pupils to read *'’® period. Best use of the 

cussion that follows— all wilhm a 2 ' . ^,53}, ye in her approach to its 

periodical can be made when t^® g{ having students report the 
use. For example, she can ''®fy '^® P . ^ging such special activities as 
signiticant news items 'S^^reports, and class d-scussions. 

panel discussions, dramatizations. P cQ.feiated with ongo'ng units of 
Where possible, the hews ^ ,.,,e,e„ee as they become more 

work. Some items can be Wed tor wiu « 

pertinent to an area nmvides numerous opportunities lot 

A stud, ol the weuKly jr'irconnechoh wtlh the scd ol 

students to develop map and 0 ®^ to use a variety of 

most nev/s items, there are J?Luni,,cs may also be provided for h 
materials and specialized maps. ^ g,yjjy on topics of their inter ^ 

advanced students to do further rwe ^ig^ly motivate students to ma 0 
and choice. These kinds of acimues will higmy 

the best use ot weekly newspapers. bO'/s and girls el e e^"' 

The following special week^ n^P^e^ of those 

tary school age. There are teacher eoiuon> 
publications. 
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American Education Publications. Education Center. Columbus, 
Ohio 43216. 

Kjndergartcn / Sutptiso Gtado 6 ! Sonioi Weckjy Roadet 

Grades t-5 / Wy WccA/y fleafler Grades 7-6 / Corrcrtf tvcnis 

Civic Education Service. 1733 K Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

Grades 5-6 / Young Citizen Grades 7-3 / Xt.a Junior fiev-ew 

George A. Pfiaum. inc.. 38 West 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402 
(lor Catholic schools). 

Grades 1-3 / Our LHle Messenger 
Grades 4-6 / Juniot Cattiot'C Messenger 
Grades 6-^ / Young CarAoTic Messenger 

Scholastic Magazines, 50 West 44th Street, New York City. New 
York 10036. 


Grade 1 / Ye>vs Pilot 
Grade 2 / News flange/ 
Grade 3 / News Trails 
Grade 4 / News iepioter 


Grades S-6 / Young Ohten 

(slower readers) 
Newstime 
(faster readers) 
Grades 6-6 / Junior Scholastic 


Currenl-evenU Quiz Bowl 

The game technique appears to be a valuable approach with elementary 
school pupils in teaching current affairs Children of this age level are highly 
motivated by games. When there is strong personal involvement m a ieatntng 
activity, the child gains a greater degree of knowledge. For these reasons, 
games seem to have considerable value as a teaching tool. They are of 
particular value to a current>events program that has become somewhat 
routine and boring to pupils The quiz-bowl game can be used regularly to 
create a new and increased interest in current affairs. 

The current-events quiz-bowl game is played by dividing the class into 
teams of tour. Teams are chosen on Monday Preliminary competition between 
teams Is held on Thursday, with the final round on Friday It is best during a 
given week to limit the quiz-bowl competition to four teams only — represent- 
ing sixteen pupils The balance of the class can participate effectively in other 
ways, which will be explained later. During the second week, those teams 
who did not actively compete during the Rrst week will be given an opportunity 
to take their turn In preparatiwi lor competition, each member of a team 
chooses a category or an area oJ news in which he is to become eapeciallv 
well prepared. The four areas he may choose from are' local news, national 
news, world news, and sports The group of four then select a name for their 
team, such as ■'Wildcats," "Tigers.” etc 
The first competition between the teams is on Thursday Current-event 
questions related to the four categories of news are prepared by the teacher 
and are taken mainly from the news items previously discussed or reported 
in class. But the teacher may feel free to ask questions related to any promi- 
nent happenings in the daily news that are appropriate to the understanding 
and the age level of her pupils. In the preliminary competition on Thursday 
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each of the teams is matched with an opponent. After four teams compete 
on Thursdays, the two winners meet on Friday fn the final round. As helpers, 
the teacher will need a lime keeper and a scorer The (eacher wiif act as 
judge to determine which hands are raised first and the correctness of 
answers. A time limit of ten minutes is set for each round of competition be- 
tween two teams. The team that is ahead In points at the close ol the allotted 
time is declared the winner Points are awarded for correct answers to 
questions given by the teacher. The first question asked fay the teacher Is a 
"toss-up" question, worth four points to either team that answers it correctly 
The first person who raises his hand after the question is given by the teacher 
answers it for his team. He most answer the question without help or prompl- 
Jng from other teammates If this question is missed, the (eacher goes on to 
the next question. The first team to amass twefve points, or to answer three 
questions correctly, is given a bonus or '•satellite" question worth five points 
if answered correctly. For the "satellite" question, the team may confer on the 
answer, if they miss the question, the other team Is given an opportunliy to 
answer it and win the live points. At the close of the ten-mmute time period, 
the team that is ahead In points Is declared the winner and advances to the 
next round of competition. The above plan is not hard and fast The teacher 
should (eel free to vary the game procedure to besi hi the needs of her class. 
Its main purpose Is to act as a motivaiionai device to help students become 
more aware of Important happenings around them. 


flu/ 0 s for Curreat-evenls Quiz Bowl 

1 There are three rounds In the tournament. 

2 A team is eliminated alter one defeat 

3 Each match will last ten minutes 

4 The team with the most polnls a) the end of the ten-minute 
period Is declared the winner and will advance to the next 
round. 

5 The team that wins the final round on Friday is declared 
the tournament winner for ttie week. 

6 The team members of a team that wins a lournamen! are not 
permitted to combine in any way in subsequent matches during 
the year. 

7 Teams are formed the first day of each week. 

8 Tournaments are to be held the last two days of each week. 

9 Quiz questions are drawn from all forms of news media 
reported Monday twough Thursday ot each week. 

to When a ptayer is responding to a question, any coaching 
from the audience will nullify the answer. 

11 When a question ts being asked, the first men^ber of either 
team to signal that he krtows the answer is permitted to re- 
spond. If he responds correctly his team is credited with the 
proper number of points. If his answer is incorrect no points 
are awarded. 

12 When a team acquires 12 points it is entitled to go on to 
the satellite group. The team may choose from one to five 
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questions from iWs set and team members may collaborate in 
each of their responses. If they choose only one question from 
this group and answer correctly, they receive 5 points; if they 
answer incorrectly no penalty is given If they choose two 
questions and get them right they earn 10 points. If they 
answer incorrectly on either question, no points are awarded 
and no penalty is assessed. However, if they choose either 
three, four, or five questions the team receives 5 points for each 
question and a S-point bonus for each question if each answer 
is correct, if a team falls to answer any question correctly they 
draw a penalty of 5 points for each question chosen 
13 If the ten*minute time period ends during a satellite question 
period, the game continues until the satellite group has been 
completed. 


Other Activities 

There are a number of different methods that can be utilized in teaching cur- 
rent affairs. Creative teachers prefer to approach the teaching of current 
affairs through a variety of means Among those approaches that have been 
used profitably are the following: 

Individual Reports / Through Individual pupil reports, informa- 
tion obtained by independent research may be shared with the class. In- 
dividual reports are valuable in that they provide opporturtities for the student 
to organize materials for a report and to express hirnseif freely before the 
class. The teacher should make sure that the reports are well planned before 
being presented to the class, and that the pupil giving the report uses ap- 
propriate visual aids such as pictures, maps, and charts to strengthen his 
presentation. Otherwise, on the elementary level particularly, they can become 
time-consuming, bonng, and o1 titue Instructional value to other students. 

Panel and Round-table Discussions / A panel discussion is 
quite similar in nature to a round table. The fine line for distinction between 
the two is that panel discussions are more audience-oriented. That is, alter 
initial statements by the panelists, the discussion is opened for audience 
participation. The round table is a more infoimaf discussion of a significant 
topic limited generally to a small group of participants. But both kinds of 
procedures ate appropriate tor pupils in the upper grades of the elementary 
school Elementary pupils are highly motivated by the challenge to participate 
as an "expert” in the discussion A considerable amount of study and re- 
search on their part is required to prepare adequately for their roles as par- 
ticipants. 


Comparative Study of Newspapers / An interesting approach 
to the study of newspapers is to have ^ildren make a critical study and com- 
parison of news headlines and articles. This can be done best when the 
school subscribes to two or three different daily newspapers The same news 
item appearing in diHerenl daily papers can be compared to determine biases 
in reporting An examination of sensational headlines often reveals that they 
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are used !o sell newspapers rather than to reflect accurate (acts. A carefut 
study and comparison of a headline sloiy reported by different newspapers 
may reveal many discrepancies in the account After a series ol such com- 
parisons, children can learn to discriminate between propaganda and fact 
and to delect slanted news and biases Jii reporting. Occasional sludy of the 
editorial page of the newspaper may also ba profitable for the older and more 
advanced students. 

Special Telecasts / Occasions mrght arise when the teacher 
woutd find It desirable to require the class to vievr a special news event or 
program on television. The special program may be viewed at school or at 
home depending upon the timing of the telecast it Is most desirable to have 
students view special newscasts that are related to an ongoing study in the 
classroom. 

In the final analysis, a good current-events program In the Blementary 
school depends in a great measure on how well It Is organized by the teacher 
and on the teacher's interest and enthusiasm (or the program Also, (or the 
greatest effectiveness, it Is essential that the news be caiegorued Into differenf 
areas. Without any organization or structure under which children collect 
and report news Items, the whole program can become dull and ineffective. 


QfjeSTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

1 / Review the three major purposes ot current-affairs Instruction as given In 
this chapter. Which purpose seems to bo most cracial for children today? 
Why? List other related purposes that might be occomplishod through a good 
current-affairs program In the elementary school. 

2 / What are (he crucial points that should bo kept in mind when leaching 
controversial Issues to elementary school children? 

3 / Ust the advantages that you see fn the use of a weekly periodical' In me 
classroom. What limitations do you see in their use? 

4 / How can a current-oflalra bulletin board bo organized so as to be most 
effective? 

5 / How may the sludy of aJrrerrt affairs Jnfegrata geographical understand- 
ings and study? 

6 / v/hat are somo of the essential olcments of a good current-affairs pro- 
gram? 
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Citizenship treining is a prominent 
piiaso of itio efementsry stuOy of political science or govcmmenl eno is 
directly related to tno second major objecbve of tine social studies having to 
do With the ‘'affective domain" or the development cl altitudes and values. 
Therefore, developing effective programs of cKlxenship education has tong 
been a dominant concern of those planning the eociol studios for children in 
our elementary schools. Tho schools havo been spccirically charged with 
Ihe responsibility to leech demoergOe values and to become laboratories 
where children con practice democracy in a meaningful way. Out as yet we 
havo not been as oKcctivo in planning end leaching values as we havo the 
other major objeciives of the soctat studies In the past the school curriculum 
has often stressed facl'fmdmg lo the exclusion of Iho study and devetopmeni 
of va'ucs. in all loo many cases, H has beert hoped that proper attitudes and 
values would emerge as a by-product of obtaining the hnowlcdse objectives. 
Also, how lo proceed in leeching values nrosi citcctivoiy has not oUa>'s been 
clear. Too, some teachers have been hesitant to accept and work toward atii- 
tudes and values because they havo idt somo contusion as to what va'ues 
are basic, universally occcplabio, and pertinent to our An'.ctlcan society 
today, 

ii is recognized that iho ways of democracy musJ be learned anew by each 
generation if w-a aro to perpetuate our dcmocracc way of Me. ^cal study 
programs In clilzcnchip training must provide meaningful experiences Out cl 
which ctuldrcn and youth can acr^ulro the und«»stand.n3s a-nd bchav^r cs- 
ser>!.a! lor effeciiva panicipai.cn irr a democratic socichy 
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TEACHING CITIZENSHIP 

The home as the most basic institution of our society can have the greatest 
intluence upon the child in the development o< character, ot moral and 
spiritual values. But although the family In so doing makes an Important con* 
tribution to the overall effort of developing good citizenship, parents generally 
look to the schools for the continued development in today's youth of ferven! 
devotion to basic American ideals so that they may safeguard those ideals 
and in turn pass them on to future generations. 

Events in our society raise serious questions as to the effectiveness of our 
citizenship-training and of our teaching of democratic values In our schools. 
For example, there are present signs of the crumbling of our republic that 
has been brought about, among other events, by anarchy, lawlessness, mas- 
sive injustice and inhumanity toward minority groups, and a growing lack of 
morality. Nevertheless, in spite of the confusion, change, stress, and conflict 
under which our values are being tested, certain values central to our demo- 
cratic institutions and reflected in our basic documents are acceptable to all 
freedom-loving people. These characteristics of the democratic way of life are 
well described in the Declaration ot Independarice, the Consf/fuf/on of the 
United States, and the Bill of Rights ' The basic characteristics of the demo- 
cratic way of life may be catalogued as follows: 

1 Respect for the dignity and worth of the individual human 
personality 

2 Open opportunity for the individual 

3 Economic and social secudty 

4 The search for truth 

5 Free discussion 

6 Freedom ot speech 

7 Freedom of the press 

8 Universal education 

9 Rule of the majority 

10 Respect for lights of the minority 

11 Justice for the common man; trial by jury; arbitration of dis- 
putes; orderly legal processes: freedom from search and 
seizure: right to peUtion 

12 Freedom of religion 

13 Respect forthe light of private property 

14 Practice of the fundamental social virtues 

15 Responsibility of the individuai to participate in the duties 
of democracy. 

Recognizing that these (and other related or subordinate values) are central 
features of a good citizenship-education program, the question is not whether 
they should be taught in the elementary schools, but rather how they may 
be taught so as to become more vital and valid for children and youth today. 


il Values In (fte Public S 


s twashmgion. DC. National Education' Assoelaiion, 
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1. Tho schools' concern wHh the development of good citizenship is a much 
more complex task, it seems, than merely teaching children a lew elements 
of American history, having them memorize patnoiic slogans, and Increasing 
patrioftc ceremonies in the schools. Few would deny that there is a place 
for a certain amount ol symbolism In leaching patriotism toward one's country. 
From the lime they enter school, young chijdrert parficlpaie In ritua/s arrd 
ceremonies that are associated with living In a democracy through such 
activities as flag ceremonies, Pledge of Allegiance, patriotic dramatizations, 
and songs. But, the critical factors In the efiectiveness oi these activities as a 
means of inJiuenclng ihe desired democrattc behavior are the extent to which 
children arrivo at a clear understanding of the underlying meanings of the 
symbols represented and the "whys" behind the ceremortles. However, 
mature understanding cannot be expected of young children ail at once. 
It must be developed and deepened throughout the child’s elementary school 
experience. 


Meaning o! the Pledge ol Allegiance^ 

“I pledge" means I promise 

"allegiance'' means to be true. The flag Is the sign or symbol of 
our country. The Hag reminds us ol our oouniry. 

"of the United States" moans of our country. The United States 
is the name of (he country in which we live. It Is sometimes 
called America, 

"and to the Ropiibl'ic (or which It stands” means a Republic Is 
the kind of goverrunent we have In America— a government in 
which the people make the laws. 

"one nation under God” means one country (nation is another 
name for country) whose people beireve In God, 

"mdivlslble" moaf\s cannot be divided. "Indivisible” means we 
cannot be broken up Into parts. We are one country. We may 
disagree but we canriol be divided. 

"with liberty" means with freedom. In America wa love freedom. 
We are free to help each other. We obey laws that help all 
people. We do not barm our friends. 

"and justice for ell” means fairness for ail. Each person is 
given a chance to prove ho did not do anything wrong If he Is 
accused of wrong-doing. 


The fact (hat schools have not always been as effective as possible in de- 
veloping meanings In no way negates the Importance of patriotic rituals nor 
should It be the sole criterion by which one judges whether or not they 
shwAd tie airserved. Tfrey ceersldi/le at essemiaf pad of s good fiiizacsWp- 
educaiion program. The error Is fn assuming that they can and should con- 
stitute the complete program of titizenshlp education in the schools and that 
through their observance all children will become patriotic Americans capable 
ol exhibiting intelligent democratic behavior in their dally Jives. 


’One ol Uie lirsi slaps In leachlnp 
dsvotop ino mosniag behind IL Ar 
wrils the meMlng ol me Pledge ol 


tfie Ptedgo of /Uieglance fa young children should be (o 
r? Inwresliftc experiment It to have film- or slxih-nreders 
Allegiance. launy concepts become spparenl. 
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Many schools of the past have erred In this direction. Regarding this 
practice, the Educational Policies Commission states: 

The school books of that day were replete with patriotic slogans 
and citations, on the assumption that those who could recite 
them would be patnots- . . . But, In the Twentieth Century 
the experience of the public school has fully demonstrated that 
the goals sought require considerably more than the memoriza- 
tion of precepts.^ 

Among other things it requires a home background where parents provide 
the personal security on which healthy social attitudes are based and where 
parents set examples for children to live by. Mso. it requires that children 
have a true understanding of the real meaning and intent of the Constitution 
of the United States and that they be provided actual firsthand experiences in 
democratiG government. 

The idea that real patriotism must come from these kinds of deeper mean- 
ings is stated colorfully by Stevens as follows; 

First, if we are tmiy (nierested in building patriotism, it Is least 
likely to happen by verbally whipping off 31 words every morn- 
ing while the connections between the vocal cords at\d brains 
grow weaker by the day. Taie patriotism is most likely to 
develop from school programs and experiences that explain 
and illustrate the meaning of our great Constitution. . . .* 
Currently, social study textbooks, teachers, and schools in general are 
being attacked by some uninformed but well-meaning individuals v/ho do not 
understand fully or conceive accurately what is involved in the complex task 
of teaching citizenship. Generally, they view patriotism in a narrow chauvinistic 
sense as devotion to a given set of symbols or as the ability to recite patriotic 
slogans. Accordingly, the only safe, sure road to patriotism Involves endless 
memorization of slogans and the increase of patriotic ceremonies In the 
schools. Utile or no thought is given to the underlying meanings tor the pupils. 
Unquestioned acceptance, not understanding, is the goal. 

Claims have been made that many of the sayings of early American heroes 
have been taken out of our more recent social study texts. However, an ex- 
amination of current supplementary elementary school social study texts 
does not bear this out. Today we have many elementary school history books 
that present a complete and detailed coverage of all early American heroes 
and that are better written and belter illustrated than anything we have had 
in the past So there is increased opportunity for children today to become 
better acquainted with the lives of American heroes than ever before through 
the use of new and improved materials and through the means of more 
modern methods of teaching Many of the qualities exemplified in the lives 
of great Americans are sorely needed today, for example, moral responsibility 
of the individual and respect for human dignity. By encouraging youth to 

> EduMiIonal Policies Comm.ssion, Social nesponsibOity In a Free SocJeiy (Washinaion 0 C ■ 
National Education Association. 1S63). p 14 

- Leonard A. Stevens. "Oo Vrt Need a New Pledse ol AllejianceT' Look Masazine. December 
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identify with great Americans, past and present, we can encourage apprecia- 
tions and values that seem to be basic to the preservation of our democratic 
ideals and institutions 

Again, the goal is to help children grasp the philosophy, understanding, 
and meaning in back of given patrtotrc actrons. words, and symbols, ft is not 
enough to have children engage m rote manonzalions of high-sounding say- 
ings and slogans for their own sake. For seldom does such an approach ever 
touch the minds and hearts of youngsters 

2. Another dimension of crtaertshJp education has to do with the altitudes 
arid values fhai the child brings wrth him to school from the home environ- 
ment. Inasmuch as the child spends a far greater proportion of his waking 
hours during a week at home than at schoof. the home influence exerts a 
powerful effect upon his attitudes, feelings, and tolerance toward other 
children. Many negative and prejudiced attitudes toward others are firmly 
entrenched in the child before he enters school For example, the child who 
hears his parents continuatty make prejudiced and stereotyped statements 
about people of other races or religions at the dinner table often is little 
affected by the school's attentpt to teach positive feelings end attitudes 
toward others. The teachings of the home generally are far more impressive 
end permanent than (hose gained at school in this regard Too. the kind of 
examples set by parents in sociai relationships has a profound influence upon 
the behavior of childreh. Values are far more Influenced by example than by 
precept. When a child sees a parent engage in undemocratic and unlawful 
acts, he Is prone to incorporate the same kind oi behavior as part of his 
own daily life. 

The child who comes from an underprivjleged home also. In many cases, 
is handicapped in developing the needed social skills for good citizenship. 
According to Jarolimek; 

While there is yet much lo bo learned about the development 
of attitudes, there is a growing volume of evidence to indicate 
that one's attitudes are quite directly related to emotional well- 
being and balance. That is lo say, a person who is unable to 
meet his persorel-social needs satisfactorily develops inner 
conllicts which bear upon his ability to perceive and deal with 
his classmates In ptay situations and Is not likely to be favorably 
‘ disposed toward cooperative behavior and good wilf toward 
others. The child who comes from a family which suffers 
economic privation, rejecfion. fear of unemplo^enl, victimiza- 
tion. discrimination, or disparagement presents a fertile field for 
the growth of preiudice. rebetlion, hate, distrust, selfishness, 
and lack of concern tor others.* 

in agreement as to the influerwe of the home upon the development of 
good citizenship, the Educational Polices Commission points out that many 
basic attitudes have taken hold before the child enters school. They state: 

'John Jsrotimeh, Soc/s/ Slwcf/es /n Efementary Ethicabon. secwid edition (New YotK: Mac- 
millan, 1963], pp. tS-IS. 
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people of the world are evidently using education to develop a generation of 
young people who hale and distrust others. 

Our attempts to develop world-mindednoss in children should in no way 
be construed as a means of destroying the child's basic loyalty to and love 
for his own country or for the Constitution of the United Slates. It in no way 
implies or advocates any form of one-world government. Nor does it mean 
that children must accept the values of others. Education for world under- 
standing and education for moral, responsibfe. democratic citizenship in our 
country are based on the sama principfes of respect for the individual and 
tolerance toward others. In fact, international understanding really begins in 
the classroom when children develop respect for others of different racial 
backgrounds, religions, and cultures. These same kinds of attitudes, too, are 
the essential ingredients of good citizenship education. Education for world 
understanding is merely an extension of these ideas to the different peoples 
of the world in an atiempt to understand them belter and to sea a rational 
basis for their differences. 

The Nature 0 / Inietnaiionel Understanding / International un- 
derstanding is based on the following principles: 

t The purpose of inlernatiortal understanding is to provide a 
world order based on law so that people can pursue their own 
courses free from fear and the threat of war World society 
complications are due to cultural differences that lead to mis- 
understandings. prejudices, confircis. and war 

2 Intolerance and prejudices are learned behaviors Person- 
ality traits are engendered by the culture Therefore, we must 
understand people in their own culture. 

3 International understanding is an extension of local, slate, 
and national understanding It is the achievement of a good 
community at the world level 

4 International understanding is based on mutual respect and 
the universal recognition of the dignity of man 

5 International understanding involves more than knowledge — 
It also includes attitudes and Ideals. These ideals must be ex- 
tended to all mankind' dignity of the individual, use of reason, 
brotherhood of man. cooperation, competence, and the capacity 
to use critical thought. 

Major Problems to Overcome / The following problems are 
blocks to better understanding: 

1 Communication diHiailUes. language differences increase the 
barriers; semantic differences lead to the development of 
stereotypes, use ot emotionatty tinged words, and propaganda. 

2 Efhnocent/is/n: misuse of the feelings of group or racial 
superiority. 

3 Power as a barrier nations and leaders are motivated by 
power and the development of nuclear weapons These factors 
lead to fear of war, distrust hysteria, etc 

4 Nationalism: local welfare is placed above the welfare of 
others. This promotes differences rather than similarities and 
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Some sugges^ons as to where we might start are given by Kenworthy as 
follows: 

1 There are SVi billion people if> the world. They are all 
neighbors of ours. 

2 The people of the world are alike in many ways — and also 
different. 

3 People everywhere live in families and In communities. 

4 Large groups of people are organized Into nations. 

5 The people of the world are interdependent We depend 
upon them and they depend on us. 

6 People — and nations — have problems. They are working on 
their problems just as we are working on ours. We share some 
basic problems. 

7 People everywhere en]oy and create fun and beauty. 

8 People belong to different religious groups. We share some 
common ideals.'® 

Building readiness for teaching children friendliness toward foreign people 
begins, as previously stated, with the development of respect for individuals 
with whom the child lives m the classroom and in his out-of-school life. Two 
main obstacles to be overcome are stereotyping and ethnocentnsm. A major 
finding of the study by Lambert and Khneberg is that the early views children 
form of themselves and their national group greatly influence their later views 
of foreigners." Beginning elementary students often tend to hold concep- 
tions of their own group that are unrealistic, grandiose, and overgeneralized. 
Such exaggeration of their own group’s virtues is likely to contribute to a 
biased attitude toward "outgroup" people. Children ought to understand that 
all societies tend to think of their own way of life as the most reasonable and 
natural, and that our ways of doing things are not always superior to the ways 
of other cultures. They also need to understand that although there are many 
types of human behavior in the world, they all reflect social environments 
Created by man In response to common basic needs and problems. Thus, 
they can come to understand that "other" ways of solving the common 
human problems are not necessarily unnatural or perverse. 

Tne community of tomorrow's children is going to be the whole world. 
Therefore, the development of cross-cultural sensitivity, whether with regard 
to other national cultures or to subcultures within a nation, becomes a press- 
ing task of the school In our lime. 

The exposure of elementary school pupils to concepts related to positive 
international understandings should be through a variety of methods: 

1. Among the best ways to introduce children to accurate and authentic in- 
formation about other countries is through interviews with persons from 
foreign lands — visitors, exchange students, or persons who are acquiring 
United States citizenship. 

A closely related activity Is to provide an opportunity for pupils to have 

■•Lwnafa S. Kenwonhy. ”Th# International Dimension ot Eiernanlary Schools." Ph! Delia 
KapBan 49 (4); 204. December 1967 
" l^mbert and KJinabeig. op. CiL, 319 pp. 
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direct contact by mail with children in other lands. Through this means, 
studerjts cart obtain much firsthand information about the customs of other 
children — their similarities as well as Uteir dilierences Many sources of in- 
formation are available where teachers may obtain addresses of children in 
other lands. One of these Is the Youth Pen Paf Exchange. Box 6992. Washina- 
(on, D.C. 20020. 

Another means of introducir^ chtidren to the peoples irt far-oH lartds Is to 
“adopt” a school of another country Contacts can be made with schoois 
through people who have lived abroad, through people from other countries 
who have lived in the United Slates, or by writing directly to school districts 
abroad. 

Adopting a foreign school has many advantages such as an opportunity to 
exchange questions, photographs, children's work, and informalioj) about the 
school and the community where It is tocated. This is an exceliertf means of 
providing children authentic and detailed infoimalion about people in other 
countries. Much informatiort may be obtained that would never be available 
If) a school textbook. One main advantage Is that exchange between children 
is carried on in their own words and is. therefore, flkely lo remain within their 
level of understanding. 

2. In addition to direct contact with a country, there Is a wide variety of 
learning materials now available to teachers In the way of textbooks, encyclo- 
pedias. storybooks, folklore, pictures, films. Wmstrlps, music, folk dances, art, 
and reafia which can be used to good advantage to help children understand 
and respect other people. Textbooks and encyclopedias are good sources 
for factual data concerntog a country— its geography and resources. But 
these do not give the child much insight info the everyday lives and feelings 
of the people. Storybook material and lolktales ere particularly valuable In 
this regard. There Is an abundance today of well-written storybooks related to 
the life of children in far-off places. The study of irteralure can take children 
beyond the factual data surrounding a country to an understanding of the 
everyday life and feelings ol the people in their close family relationships. It 
is at this level of understanding that appreciations ol other people are de- 
veloped which are most cructai for good world relationships. 

3. Richer international underslandmgs are made possible for children when 
opportunities are provided for them (o participate In worthwhile service 
projects related to helping needy children In olher lands or even disad- 
vantaged children In deprived areas of our own counlry. For example, such 
programs may lake the form of welfare campaigns, collecting money for 
UNICEF, sending CARE packages, participating tn the Junior Red Cross 
program, making toys for others, and preparing exhibits highlighting efforts 
to help suffering people everywhere. Creative teachers who are themselves 
world-minded will find additional ways of helping children parlicipale Jr) 
worthwhile aclion programs. Maximum educational benefits and increased 
international understandings may be achieved by engaging in these kinds of 
worthwhife service projects. 

“See Bruce R. Joyce, ■The Wofld-Wltfened Bemei^ry School." frtmews/y Scfioor Jouma/ 
ej. S4a-s<s, Aptil 19S2. 
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A. Another approach to the teaching of world understanding is to have 
children learn about the United Nations Organization and its specialized 
agencies The purposes of the United Nations are'. 

1 To maintaitr intemationai peace and security, and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of 
acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles 
of justice and international taw. adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations that might lead to a breach 

01 the peace 

2 To develop friendly relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, and to lake other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace 

3 To achieve intematioc«t cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, end in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race. sex. language, or religion 

4 To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends 

The UN is not a world government it has no citizens and can pass no 
laws. It Is composed of sovereign member stales and has no direct power 
over the citizens of those states, except through actions of their own govern* 
ments. The principal importance of the UN rests in the discussions and 
recommendations that it makes to the member states. To give these recom- 
mendations the best possible chance of acceptance, the UN provides the 
opportunity for the opinior^s of alt nations to be heard. 

In the spring of 1945, representatives of fifty nations of the world met in 
San Francisco to establish the United Nations. The charter of the UN was 
approved and submitted for ratificatior) by the governments of the nations 
eligible lor membership. By October 24. 1945. enough nations had ratified 
the charter to establish the UN officially At the present time, however, there 
exists some controversy in our country as to the nature of its organization 
and its effectiveness as a positive force in resolving world problems. There- 
fore, whether or not schools may teach about the United Nations is deter- 
mined in some cases by the policies of the various school districts Fortunately, 
most schools encourage teaching about the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies TTie United Nations, regardless of present imperfections, may 
become a strong force in settling international disputes and in maintaining 
world peace. 

There are many good materials available to assist the teacher in this area 
of study. The bibliography at the end of this chapter contains a list of books 
and references that will be helpful to the teacher in selecting specific learning 
activities basic to a sound program of study about the United Nations at ail 
grade levels of the elementary school. 

The various approaches to the teaching of world-mindedness and positive 
intercultural attitudes are geared in a large measure to helping children 
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Cognlilve / CogniHvo behaviors Involvo mental ncllvitlos and 
are grouped into sk classes of behavior arranged in a hierarchy from simple 
to complex In which the behaviors ol each succeeding caiegory require for 
their performance the abilities of the preceding categories. The cognitive 
objectives include the recall of specites or simple knowledge of facts, com- 
prehension. application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation, for our purposes 
in the social studies, a dichotomy or two-way classification of cognitive ob- 
jectives is sufficient: (1) lowest cognitive level — objectives whoso perform- 
ance requires the recall of specifics or a knowledge ol simple facts and (2) 
Wgher-thaf\'lQwest cognitive level — oblcctivcs whoso performance requires 
that the student engage in higher mental processes such as to comprehend, 
apply, analyze, synthesize, or evaluate Information 

Attocilvo / Affective behavior involves attitudes. Interests, 
values, appreciations, and other feelings involving the emotional element. 
Because of the subjective nature of the learnings in this domain, accomplish- 
ments are olten more dllticull to assess than are those related to cognitive 
and psychomoior objectives. It is In the alfectivo domain that informal teacher 
obsen/ation can be most eifectivoiy used. In many cases, especially In the 
self-contained classroom, where the teacher has close association with each 
child throughout the school day. aflective behaviors may be more validly 
determined by teacher observatior) than by formal tests Through careful 
observation of children In work or play situations, the teacher can observe 
any antisocial behaviors or soclatty acceptaWo behaviors, and can determine 
over a period of time whether or noi a child is making progress In the develop- 
ment of positive social attitudes and skills 
The use of anecdotal records are valuable m this regard as a systematio 
means of recording over a period of lime the child’s pattern of behavior. 
Anecdotal records are objective descriptions o! pupil behavior recorded by 
the teacher or observer following a significant Incident or happening in the 
life of the child Anecdotal records should be written up as soon as possible 
after a given incident is observed, so that ell details of the actual happening 
can be recalled accurately. The record should contain a complete description 
of the incident, including the time, setting, and circumstances under which it 
occurred Care must be taken to see (hat judgmental and emotional words 
and phrases are avoided Taken over a period of time, these records can 
become an accurate account of an Individuaf’s characteristic behavior. 

Briefly the properties of affective goals are. 

1 Receiving — ^The child becomes aware of idea, process, or 
thing. 

2 Responding — The child actively responds, doing something 
with or about phenomenon. 

3 Valuing — The child exhibits a consistent attitude about the 
worth of some object, phenomenon, or behavior. 

4 Organizing — ^The learner starts to establish a value system 
and has established a cwiscious basis for choice-making 

5 Characterizing — ^The internalization process is complete. 
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Psychomoior / This domain of learning relates directly to the 
leaching of motor acts and developing skills. As it relates to motor actions, 
Improvement In skill or eblliiy is a lask of Improwrtg neuramoscular coordina- 
tion. not a task of developing understandirig. The skill level depends largely 
upon the development of muscular coordination and kinesthetic cues that 
guide Jhe perlormance. Opportunilies should he provided for (he student to 
utilize specific skills In practical situations. Skills can degenerate quite 
rapidly when not used; therefore, the teacher should provide opportunities for 
(heir continued practice and reinforcement Skills will (end to fe'/ei off ef 
whatever level ol quality the student Is permitted to display in his daily work 
Although skill develQpmor\l Is not as prominent m the teaching of the social 
studies as are the cognitive and affective learnings, it docs constitute en 
Important part of social studies teaching, tor example, teaching cartographic 
skills and the manuscript writing used in connection with them. 

The following behavioral objectives are organized into four divisions: 
lowest cognitive, higher-tharr-lowest cogniiwe, affecdve, and psychomoior. 
The behavioral cbjecllvos under each division are examples of what might 
bo required ol students as outcomes ol unit studies Such expectancies should 
provide an excellent means of evaluation in each of the major areas of learn- 
ing In the social studies. 


Lflwest Cegntdve le<r«( 

Behavioral obiedive- Given a list ol twenty foods, the student will Identify 
five kinds of food eaten by the early CstItornia Indians. 

Behavioral objective: The student will be able to list on a chart five kinds of 
implements, utensils, and weapons used by early Cailtomia Indians. 

Behavioral objcciivo: The student will be able to name three distinct kinds 
of climates found in Oregon and will point out their general geographical 
areas on a large map of Oregon. 

Behavioral objective: The student will be able to name one county which Is 
first in the slate of Oregon In the production of any given product and will 
give the name of the product 


Hlgher-lhan-LowMt Cognitive Lev«l 

Behavioral o6/ecf/Ve; The student vnll descnbe orally or In writing how the 
climate end topography of California affected where the early Indians lived. 

Behavioral objective: The student wrill describe in a written report the 
characteristics of the California Indians and expfairt why they dressed as they 
did. 

Behavioral objective- The student will select one of the natural regions of 
Oregon and list the reasons why he would fiko to live there. 

Behavioral objective: The student will analyze in writing the relationship 
between the lumber Industry and banking in the state of Oregon. 
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Affective 

Behavioral obiective: The student will describe orall/ or in writing problems 
encountered in our society by a minority group such as the American Indian 
and will describe how ha would feel If he were a member of a minority group. 

Behavioral obiective: The student will write a report on the topic "What I 
Appreciate About Oregon." 


Psychomotor 

Behavioral obiective: The student will construct a model of the different 
types of Indian shelters. 

Behavioral objective; The student wilt prepare a meal using only products 
produced in Oregon. 

Behavioral obiective- The student will find out the difference between "in- 
door" and "outdoor" plywood by using plywood in actual construction 
activities, for example, making model houses, Ping-Pong paddles, or a 
jigsaw-puzzle map of the state of Oregon. 

Of the above objectives, the mastery of specific facts at the lowest cognitive 
level Is the easiest to test Traditionally, they have been considered the most 
important kinds of learnings in the social studies Because of the high value 
that teachers have placed on the mastery of specific subiect-matter content, 
evaluation In the social studies has often been narrow, with an overdepen- 
dence upon one or two written assignments: and teacher-made objective 
testa have frequently dominated such evaluation progiams. Therefore, there 
Is need today for a variety of evaluation techniques designed to yield informa- 
tion across the broad range of objectives in the social studies Assuming 
that teachers have the needed skills, evaluation must be determined largely 
by the nature of the objective being evaluated. 

PREASSESSMENT 

Ideally, preassessment or pretesting should be an important part of teaching 
in all content areas. Often, however, teachers feel that they lack the time, 
resources, or skill to preassess adequately. Nevertheless, the ideal goal 
would be to preassess and then instruct each learner, beginning where he is 
in all content material. 

Preassessment is an indispensable part of the organization of individualized 
units of work in the social shrdies Until a teacher preassesses his learners, 
he cannot possibly tailor instruction to meet their individual needs and abili- 
ties. Through preassessment the teacher can determine whether or not the 
ieameT \T) has the knowiedge and ^kflts necessary to begin instruction and 
(2) can already demonstrate the behavior for which the instruction is de- 
signed. The performance of the student on the pretest determines where he is 
to begin in the sequence o1 learning experiences, if the learner can already 
perform the objectives of a given lesson, he should be allowed to move to 
other objectives 

Preassessment may be done formatry through the use of written tests or 
more informally through observation or oral questioning Informal observation 
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and questioning may be more appropriate for the early primary grades Some 
form of preassessment, however, should be used with each unit of work 
studied IhroughouJ the school year. The teacher is then in a better position 
to place students where they can Jeam best, and the teacher can make wise 
decisions as to the next steps In the teaching sequence to meet individual 
needs. 


OTHER EVALUATIVE TECKNfOUES AND OEVfCES 
Teacher>PupII Evalualton 

Teacher-pupil evaluation provides opportunity for the teacher to elicit views 
from the children regarding their progress or achievement in a large number 
of activities in the social studies, such as special projects, reports, study 
trips, committee work, or regular class assignments This Involves the children 
In a form of self-evaluation that is most useful For example, the evaluation 
may center eround committee work standards (How well did the work in 
the committee go today? Did everyone have en opporiunity to contribute? 
How much more time will be needed to complete the project? Were all work 
materials cleaned up and put away in their proper places? What special 
materials will be needed for the next work session"? What other special prob- 
lems need to be discussed?) or in relation to a study inp just completed (How 
well did we observe safety standards? Did you take adequate notes? How 
could we have done better?). 

This form of evaluation helps children become more sensitive toward others 
and more aware of iridividuai standards and responsibilities. The teacher will 
find opportunities for similiar kinds of evaluation with individual pupiJs on 
individual asslgnments- 

Charts of work standards, social behavior, or skills to be attained, developed 
cooperatively by the teacher and pupils, are valuable aids to the teacher- 
pupil evaluation. They establish standards against which pupils may judge 
their progress in each area of work For the elementary grades, charts should 
be kept simple and uncluttered and should reflect many of the children's own 
ideas 


Soclometric Techniques 

Although there seems to be some controversy regarding the value of socio- 
metric study, particularly at Ihe lower-grade levels, some valuable information 
can be gained that would be useful In both planning and evaluating social 
studies. The major tool of sociometric study fe the sociogram, which is used 
to evaluate existing social relationships fn the classroom and to Identify any 
changes In social status that may late place from time to time as children 
engage in various kinds of group aciMty. The sociogram is constructed from 
an analysis of responses to questions asked of the pupils in a classroom. For 
example, the teacher mighl simply ask each child lo write down the name of 
two children with whom he would most like to work on a given ctas^rojwi. 
or the names of two children he would prefer as close friends. The data 
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collected through this means indicate a pattern of social relatior^ships that 
exists at the present time. These patterns change quite often, particularly 
among younger children and. of course, vary with the type of questions 
asked by the teacher. Therefore, to be most vatid, sociometric evaluations 
need to accompany each major actiwty or pro|ect in which the children are 
engaged. A simple diagram Is then made showing the choices of each child. 

Information derived from an analysis of the sociogram may be valuable in 
helping the teacher (1) Identify the extent to which individual children are 
accepted by their peer groups, (2) make plans to help Isolates and peripheral 
children Improve social relationships and gain more status among the group, 
(3) form groupings to include new patterns of associations among the 
students, and (4) evaluate the progress and growth of the class In improved 
human relationships. 

Because of the factors causing different patterns of social relationships 
to emerge in a class from time to time, one needs to be careful that he does 
not base all o! his judgments on just one sociometric evaluation given at the 
beginning of school. Even at best, sociograms are not precise tools of 
evaluation. 


Teaeh«r-madB Tests 

A variety of teacher-made test items, both objective and subjective, have 
been devised to assess pupils' knowledge of the objectives of Instruction in 
the social studies Among them are multiple-choice items, tme-false. match- 
ing, completion, short-answer, and essay-type questions. Douglass has 
categorized the various kinds of teacher-made tests Into four basic types: 
"the dichotomous statement {or some variation on the true-false theme), the 
matching or organizing type of question, the extended response or essay 
question, and the multiple-choice or best answer item.’’* 


Posttests 

Upon completion of a unit of study, the teacher should administer a posttest 
to determine to what extent each pupil has acquired the major concepts and 
behavioral objectives outlined in the unit. Gaps in the pupil's knowledge of 
major understandings and in his ability to demwistrate the behaviors outlined 
would indicate a need tor him to have additional learning experiences in the 
areas of deficiencies. 

Inasmuch as paper-and-pencil tests are heavily dependent upon the child's 
ability to read and write, they may be of limited value for use with primary 
grade children and with many so-called culturally disadvantaged children. 
Therit va'iue inweases as t'hey aie treed -with wWOfe- and upper-grade children. 
With younger children and the culturally disadvantaged, other means may be 
utilized, such as oral testing, using discussion pictures, or having the child 
draw or act out his responses. 

Needless to say. good test items are difficult to construct. They are of 
maximum value when they focus ort conc^ts or large understandings and 

Eapp.«op 
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meanings raiher than on trivial details. When test questions overemphasize 
the recall ol specific facts and minutiae, they inevitably lead to an emphasis in 
the child's study upon isolated and inconsequential facts rather than upon 
principles and meaning. Experience in writing tests is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the ability of the teacher to write meaningful and useful 
tests. It may be useful to the teacher fo siudy examples of a variety of 
lechnically correct test items. 

Many standard references on measurement, such as Bures'* and Davis/ 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages of various kinds of tests, as well 
as giving suggestions for tholr consinjclion and interpretation 


Standardized Testa 

Standardized tests provide other means of evaluating pupil achievement in 
the more tangible outcomes of social science instruction. The "norms" for 
standardized tests are established by administering the tests to thousands 
of children throughout the country. Test nomts are usually reflected in terms 
of grade-level scores and percentile rankings. Because standardized tests 
are developed and published for use fn alf parts of the country, the teacher 
can. (f he desires, compare the growth or achievement of children In his 
group fn the social studies with that of other children of the same age and 
same grade level. 

However, certain precautions should be noted in Interpreting the results of 
standardized tests. (1) Standardaed tests are objective tests measuring 
knowledge of specllic content and certain skills associated with reading 
maps, graphs, and charts Few, If any. standardized tests have attempted to 
measure the broad range of social studies objectives including growth In 
creative abilities, altrtudes and values, or probiem-soiving skills. |2) If the 
school district erroneously uses tests as a means of evaluating or comparing 
teachers, teachers often "teach for tests." which highly invalidates the results. 
{3) Because of focal autonomy and wide variations In Individual social studies 
programs throughout school districts &i the United States, published tests 
often contain numerous Items of information that pupils in local areas never 
had an opportunity to study or fearn. (4) Most social studies achievement 
scores are based on the child's ability to read, fn some cases a fesf may be 
more a test of reading ability lhar\ ol social studies achievement. (5) There 
Is a need for more and improved standardized tests In social studies for the 
elementary school, particularly on the primary grade level. At present, there 
is a general inadequacy of standardized tests for use in the social studies. 
(6) From among the available standardized tests appropriate for elementary 
school pupils, the school dfsirici should select one or more that relate most 
closely to Ihe overall social studies objectives of the district. The district 
should then establish its own focal norms for any lest selected to be used 
over an extended period of time, against which children’s progress from year 
to year can be plotted. 

•O. K. Buros, Sh\h Msnte/ Uoisuismenit Yearbook tHiShland Park, NJ.: Gryphon Press. 
•Irtderiek B. Devis, Mucal/ona/ Measprernants oni Their /nferprelah'on (BsimonJ. CalUj 
Wadsworth, 1964). 
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An annotated list of social studies tests for use in elementary and second- 
ary schools has been compiled by Peace* Unfortunately there are few 
tests available for younger children. Some In the form of test batteries contain 
only short sections directly related to the social studies area. Subscores from 
test batteries can at best represent only a sampling of social studies informa- 
tion as compared to that obtained from separately prepared social studies 
tests. 

The following is a partial list of sources of standardized tests, including 
both test batteries and separately prepared tests entirely devoted to the 
social studies curriculum. 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. Iowa 52240. 

California Tests in Social and Related Sciences, California Test 
Bureau, Los Angeles. California. 

Coordinated Scales of Attainmeni. Educational Test Bureau, 
720 Washington Ave. S. E.. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 2 Park St.. Boston, Massachusetts 20107, 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Inc., New York. New York. 

Scholastic Testing Service. 3774 W Devon Ave , Chicago. 111. 
6064S. 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress- Social Studies, 
Level 4. Grades 4-6. Educational Testing Service. Princeton, 
New Jersey 08540. 

SRA Achievement Series. Science Research Associates, 2S9 
Erie St , Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 . 

Stanford Achievement Test, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
New York, New York. 

Tests of Critical Thinking in Social Studies. J. W. Wrlghtstone, 
Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 W. 1 20th SL. New York. New York 1 0027. 


Reporting to Parents 

Reporting to parents is an important phase of pupil evaluation which re- 
quires that the teacher bring together in a meaningful form all the knowledge 
she has available on each member of her class. Because parents do not 
always understand the broad range of goals in the social studies, any interest 
they may have in their child's progress Is related to his success on the 
acquisition of specific subiect-metter content as represented by a letter grade. 
To this extent, the teacher has an additional responsibility to help educafe 
parents so that they will gam a broader perspective of what the social studies 
program seeks to accomplish 

A wide variety of reporting practices can be found m elementary schools, 
ll is quite likely, however, that the report caid alone as a basic instrument for 
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cornmunicaJing progress to parents has outlwed Its usefulness. Any accept- 
able program must Include elong with the report card an opportunity for the 
teacher to meet face-to-face with the parents for individual discussions re- 
garding their child’s progress In school, tt Is only by ihjs means that the more 
vital Inlormation about the child’s progress in the social studies can be com- 
municated elfectively to parents The teacher-parent conference provides an 
opportunity for the teacher to bring many reliable types of evidence in support 
of her evaluation of pupil progress. 

This will require that the teacher he systematic about collecting evidence 
of many kinds regarding each child's progress Perhaps a good approach 
would be for the teacher to keep an up-to-date mdividua) file on each pupil. 
The kinds of information that might collected for each individual (older 
would include samples o( the pupil’s daily work from time to lime — particu- 
larly those samples where marked improvement was noted, copies of test 
results, both standardized and teacher-made, written reports, interest inven- 
tories, checklists of skill devefopment. and anecdotal records written by the 
teacher (hat contain some Indications of (he child's growth in altitudes, social 
adjus!mer>l, and parliclpaiion Armed with this kind of Infomaiion. the teacher 
could evaluate each child more accurately in relationship to his total growth 
and development, 

In all phases of the evaluation program it is important for the child himself 
to have a knowledge of his progress He should be made aware of how well 
he Is doing in comparison with his own previous levels of performance. 
Corrective measures can then be plarrrred cooperatively by the teacher end 
the pupil to remedy deficiencies. 

Finally, continuous evaluation ts the key to successful teaching In the social 
studies. Without continuous evaluation, social studies become like a ship 
without a rudder. But. since lime is aiv/ays limited in teaching, finding time 
for adequate end continuous evaluation in the social studies may seem over- 
burdensome to some teachers. Nevertheless, with properly planned units of 
work containing the desired behavioral outcomes and with careful and 
systematic planning, the task of evaluation will not become too time con- 
suming. In fact, the time spent will add greatly to the teacher’s effectiveness 
in his major role, which Is to teach. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTUfiE JN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

For the past decade the socfel studies hav© been In a state of ferment and 
change. During ihis time, more than fifty major projects have been Initiated to 
develop new materials and programs lor the social studies. They have beerx 
financed by various agencies: the United Slates Office of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, private foundations, business, and public school systems. New 
proposals have been made for change fn the social sludles at all grade levels 
from kindergarten through the hrst two years of college. This reform move- 
ment is now having a great Impact upm the social studies, touching upon the 
areas of instructional patterns, new materials, leaching strategies, and teacher 
preparation. . ..... 

Current curriculum projects In the social sftidies have brought about con- 
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siderable modification and change In the more traditional patterns of organi- 
zation such as the "expanding-communitics approach” and textbook-centered 
approaches. Some exciting new programs have been experimented v/iih In 
virtuatty all the social science discipUnes. including political science, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, geography, and history. 

Some attempts have been made to organize the social studies around a 
single social science area. Two such projects are notable; Science Research 
Associates’ "Our Working World.” developed under the direction ol Lawrence 
Senesh. is organized around economic concepts: and the Curriculum Study 
Project at the University of Chicago focuses on anthropological units of study. 
Although each project has focused on an irwtivldual social science, attempts 
have been made to Integrate other social sciences In functional and mean- 
ingful ways. It IS quite likely, however, that too heavy an emphasis has been 
placed upon a given discipline, to the exclusion ol some vital understandings 
in other social science areas. Programs based upon a single discipline of the 
social sciences, regardless of attempts made to integrate subject matter, can 
never provide a complete program lor the elementary school. Granted they 
have made a great conwibutiotv to etementarf school social studies Itt their 
respective areas of specialties and have pointed new directions for study. 
This has enhanced greatly the total social studies program and the new 
knowledge from such studies should be utilized fully, it is quite likely, how- 
ever. that social studies for the future on the elementary school level will of 
necessity be Interdisciplinary in approach, utilizing more fully the learnings 
and contributions that all social science disciplines can make to the social 
studies. At the present time there is a movement toward programs that are 
multidisciplinary In scope, conceptually structured in organization, inductively 
orientated In method, and worldwide in involvement. 

Throughout a child's school experience he would be exposed In some 
depth to all areas of the social sciet\ces through an orchestration of the 
curriculum. At different points in his school experience, as he moves from 
grade to grade, a different social science would assume a leading role. For 
example, economic concepts might be dominant m the child’s early school 
years, becoming a little less dominant during the later elementary school 
years as anthropological and historical ideas and concepts receive addi- 
tional attention. 

In new curricular patterns, also, a greater emphasis is being placed upon 
contemporary events m the child’s life and upon "hot Issues" related to 
national and world problems In the new social studies there will be a place 
for children to come to grips, alihough on an elementary level, with the more 
pressing problems of our society This wiU help prepare them to deal more 
adequate^ with such problems hi the ftifure. False assumptions have been 
made about the learning potential of children We have expected too little 
of them. Educators have tended !o protect children from such "harsh realities 
of life’’ as discrimination, unemptoyment. crime, and war They are part of 
the children’s lives whether by exposure to mass media or through their own 
experiences. Newer programs, then, will place more emphasis upon these 
kinds of problems. Some of our most pressing ones at present relate to group 
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The loUDwing iis\s oi major generaUza* 
tions in the social sciences represent a statewide effort to Identify the central 
understandings of greatest Importance to the social studies curriculum.'* 
Although general in nature, they provide a base point for the selection of 
subject-matter content in the social studies. The California State Curriculum 
Commission called upon social scientists in each of the various social science 
disciplines represented to provide them with a suggested list of basic gen- 
eralizations Such lists are helpful to teachers and curriculum workers in that 
they provide a complete up-to-date outline of Vie important understandings 
In each area of concern to the social studies. 

flW BASIC IDEAS OR CONCEPTS FROM THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Each of the eight social sciences contributes certain basic Ideas or concepts 
to the social studies program. These are broad, central generalizations that 
should become piogressively more meaningfut. even though they are r^ot 
specifically introduced, through organized teaming experiences at the various 
grade levels. 

To prepare the generalizations which are presented on the following pages, 
groups of social scientists throughout the state were asked to review the 
coiMent ol their particular discipHite and to assess its contributions to compe- 
tent citizenship In our modem, complex society. The findings of these groups 

’ Soeltl Sruditt Framework lor the PuDlie Schools ol Cahwrtia (Califofnia Stale Departn'enl 
6t EflucaVotv, June 1962), pp. 69-109, 
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were then studied and analyzed by educators and oiher interested citizens on 
a statewide basis. As the generalizations v/ere developed, "eoats of under- 
standing” were formulated These were appropriate tor application to adults 
rather than to a particular grade. Therefore, the curriculum planner must 
decide what subgeneralizations. concepts, and factual information are appro- 
priate for youth In each of the grades that comprise the elementary and 
secondary school programs. These subdivisions (hen becomo reference 
points for planning and organizirtg Instruction and tor preparmg courses of 
Study and other classroom materials The reference po-nis need to bo cumu- 
lative so that understanding In the social studies «s moved in the direction 
indicated by the generalizatiorts 

Although these goals for urtderstanding v/iii be invaluab'e in guiding school 
district personnel in the selection of specific un*is of instruction, in determin- 
ing learnings to be stressed, and In appraising pupil progress, they must 
necessarily be supplemented by understandings applicable only to the local 
community. 

» is also recognized that (ha content of the social studies does not come 
exclusively trom eight soctat sciences. Whert children end youth study topics 
related to this aspect of the curriculum, they utilize information from addi- 
tional fields. Such Is panfeutarty the case in the elementary schoof. where 
pupils sometimes need information about the natural and physical sciences, 
art. music, literature, health, and safety to comprehend the cignificsnco of 
what they are studying. Although a setting for the procticat application of 
information from these fields (s thus established In a way that enhances Jearrt* 
Ing in the social studies, the fields also receive attentiort in other parts of the 
Instructional program. 

The social studies simply provide an opportunity to bring the contribut.ons 
of related social disciplines into b meaningful context lor children and youth. 
In so doing, they serve as an essential and central aspect of general cduca- 
tior^ and as a background for successful living In our American socich/. 
Contributions of (he eight sooiot sciences, however, do mere than Indicate 
the basic sociocivlc learnings that relate to generttl education. In oddillon. 
they reflect persistent contemporary problems. Influences of general trends 
in our society— such os population growth, (ncreased moblfity of the popufa* 
I'Of). arid changes in (he pattern of family Ihrjig — can be rroled in a number 
o! the ideas or concepts. 

These social science generalizations should not be taught but shoutd 
emerge as conceptuafizations from what has been studied. Acpuiring of rjew 
informaiion Is csscnlialiy trarnins. but toe discussion and roblon of new tncts 
to other knowledge from whch gcneraUzations may be drawn constitute 
education. 
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Much of the progfess of civilization can be traced to man's 
search for a iatget measure of irc^dom. For the trv}y civilized 
man, no amount of maienai wealth con ever compensafe for 
lack of freedom A society benefits wfien ifs individual members 
are relatively free to develop their creative talents 

4 Human bemgs are creatures of seif-inierest For democracy 
to function, however, self-interest rnust be curbed to a degree 
In favor of public interest 

5 A chief coal of democracy »s the preservation and extension 
of human freedoms Freedom is unworkable, hov/ever. unless 
It is ba/atfced Oy correspattditr^ responsibdity Freedom ap- 
pears to range from legal to political freedorn, and from pol.tical 
fo genuine economic and ajeraf freedom 

6 Civil liberty— freedom of thought, speech, press, worship, 

e etition, and association — constitutes the core of freedom. 

fith civil liberty, all other kirtds of freedom become possible; 
without It, none of them can have eny reality 
7 Basic to democracy rs belief in progress A free society Is 
hospitable to new ideas and to change artd encourages the 
unfettered search for (ruth. Peaceful ocdon rather than violence 
is one of its hallmarks 

6 Certain factors are necessary lor democracy to succeed and 
survive. These include fal en oducaied citizenry, (b) s common 
concern for human frecaom: (c) communicaiion and mobilily; 
(d) a degree of economic security, (a) a spirit of compromise 
and mutual trust, (f) respect for tne nghts of minority groups 
artd the foyai opposition, fg) moral and spiritual values, and 
(h) participation by iho otizen in government at all levels. 

9 Opportjmiy for the individual to choose hfs type of occupa- 
tion voluntarily is a concept that has flourished under demo- 
cratic philosophy and practice and ihe capitalistic system. 


Citizenship 

1 The well-teing of the slate Is depcr)dent upon the education 
of Its citizens. 

2 A citizen can do bis part fn making democracy work onfy If 
he is suliiciefrtiy informed to thmk infeliicjently on the Issues of 
the day. fnformation can best bo provided by free and responsf- 
bto mass media of communication 

3 The citizen has civic responsibilities os well as tights. 

4 A democratic society depends on cifizens who are Inre.'iccfU' 
ally and morally M to conduct their government Ciwe rcspor.sl- 
bitiiy and moral courage are balanced wheels fn a democ.mcy 
To fulfill their obiigat-ons of citizenship, individua's iwjst bo 
a\vare of fhe quality of service that must be performed by me 
government; Ihey must also be winmg to part’Crpate actively in 
community affairs Tho capab'e citizen shou’d c/alue'e obiOC- 
ftvety information receivea thrrsigh mass med-a of commun ca- 
tion m making pofiticaf cftotccs. 

Summary 

Political science he'ps individuate to become more keenly aware of their 
cpporiunit cs and ob'igaiions Os citizens. It provides pcrtpeci ve for the study 
of such current prob'ems as recru'tnrent of pe'sonnef for civilian and m'ltary 
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Generalizations from Political Science 
Overview 

Political science is the study of government— of the theory and practice of 
man in organizing and controlling the power needed to formulate public 
policy and administer the public services. It is divided into several branches 
Political theory Is that branch which seeks to formulate principles, conclu- 
sions, and valid generalizations concerning the state and man's many rela- 
tionships to it. The political theorist attempts to synthesize and integrate exist- 
ing knowledge about the state, utilizing data and analyses of specialists both 
within and outside the social sciences 
Political scientists have been concerned with such basic questions as the 
origin of the stale; the purpose or justification of the state, the nature of law, 
justice, and liberty: where the authority of the state should be reposM (i.e. 
in a monarch, an aristocracy, the whole people, a dictator an elite, the 
prolelaiial); and, especially In Ihe Iwenliem century, how tar the authority o 
the stale should extend into the lealms ol business, social tile, and Individua 

^mS'branches o( polltioal science are public taw, which 

lutlonal law. intemallonal law. admlnlsltative law. ahd criminallaWjPOMicj 

which encompasses the Institutions, processes, and methods o gwemlng, 

public admlnlstratior), which deals with the theory and , u i.. 

tlva branch ol government: nadonal. aiaia. and local 

eludes study of the Constitution and the fonclions and ,J.,,Qna[ 

ment; comparaiive govarnmertt. which Includes SSJ 

phenomena and of political behavior and poliUcal 

systems; and intemallonal relations, which ^ nroDa’canda, 

national taw. economic policies. Ideological compeii i P 
military power, and international organization. 

T/jeSfafe or Government , i,a„e exoeri- 

1 Throughout history, the peoges oMh^ 

mented with a W'de 

fhrS?eso^To1he^'Si& 

their problems ol gouetnment. . ,|.„s jeiving society. 

2 Government Is but “IJEI “ oiviliration. and yet 

The stale or government Is eyeni ai 1 ,,^ ^,.,, 001 , 

many human needs can best be met oy mu 

the church. Ihe press, and pnvate dusmess. m 

3 Two essential (unctions P'0^'5Sfmate responsibilities ol 

regulate In Ihe public m efcs^^g™a»„„£. , 

government are divided Into frve maj gifvices essential to 
iecurity: (b1 internal order: (c) ^sdee W serv p 

the gene^ welfare: and. of the state in 

haps the clearest Let thaT although it has exclu- 
de twentieth century Ires j, flag residual re- 

slve responsibility In none of these iieio^. 
sponsibilityinail. . -ervant of the people: 

4 In a democracy, sovernmwl ^ Government is by 

people are not the servants of govemni 
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consumption of goods have a geographic orientation and vary 
in part with geographic influences. The nature of the oiganiia- 
tion of economic processes wnihin an area (spatial organiza- 
tion) results from the kinds of resources, the stage of tech- 
nology, and the sociopolitical attitudes of the population. 

6 The location of production is coi^UoUed by the factors of 
land (natural resources of the physical environment), labor, 
and capital. In most cases, the attainment of maximum effi- 
ciency, as motivated by competition for the factors of produc- 
tion. determines location of production. In some cases, the 
location is delermined by pohticai or other social controls 
rather than by economic efficiency. 

7 Land Is less mobile than the other basic factors of labor and 
capital and has a dominant role in determining the location of 
production. Since people. In general, prefer to live r\ear their 
work, this location becomes significant in the distribution of 
the pQputatiOfx. 

8 The kinds of climate, soil, native vegetation and animals, and 
mJneraJs Jrjflueflca the nature a-nd extent of man’s achieve- 
ments within each region The amount and the kind of food 
needed for health vary with climatic conditions and man's tech- 
nology. 

9 Factors of prodoctioit. including technology, are subject lo 
change. Therelore. geography •$ concerned with changing 
patterns of land use. 

10 Understanding the tocalion of poliiicat or other social Insti- 
tutions Is contingent upon a knowledge or the economy of an 
atea, Since uncetsiandmg of this economy depends in part 
upon a knowledge of the natural erivironment. it follows that 
poi.tlcal and social institutions are related to this environment. 

11 The sequence of human activities anp culture patterns is 
related to geographic location and accessibility and to the par- 
ticular lime in which human beings live people in different 
stages of civilization react diMerentfy to similar environments. 

12 l.tan and animats may. by their acltviiies, upset the balance 
of nature Man is different, however, in thaj he may do some- 
thing — such as undertako conservation — to regain the balance 

13 Competition for Ihe acquisition of the earth's natural re- 
sources sometimes results in political strife, and even in war. 

14 Political cooperation and strife between nations are related 
to their geographic locations. 
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Generalizations from History 

Overviow 

History is the record of what has happened to man li is the effort to prasp 
the whole of human expetietjco within a chronological tromeworK History is 
interpretive. Imaginative, and normative It is the script of human drama and 
also the drama. 

Because of the interpretive role of history, the principal ideas — or malor 
generalizations relative to it — necossanty involve other socia' sciences The 
social sciences deal with mar» ar»d Ws experience, but history alone prosenia 
a chronologyof human experience. 

The past furnishes a base from which to undersiand the presen! and from 
vrhich to project into the future The maturity of men and women is built upon 
reflections from the past. Wo are thus continuously indebted to the past and 
to the historical record of human activitles- 

Chrortology, Sequence, and Change fn History 

1 Space end time form o ftemework withm which an events 
can be placed. Aft of man's experience has occurred within a 
space and time framework, however, the same refs.’ionshrp 
does not necessarily apply to events as they have occurred in 
various parts of the world 

2 Man's struggle for freedom and human dignity has occupied 
a relatively bnef period of time, as compared wiin the foiat span 
of man's existence. 

3 The past iriHuences Iho presont. and the present eannof be 
adequately understood without Knowledge of the past Life 
goes on against the intneato tapestry of the past History does 
not repeat ifsetf. but events lend to occur in some sort of 
sequence. Events In nature vsualJy occur uruformiy kfumon 
events ore predictable, but to a lesser extent. 

4 History contributes much to man's preparation lor his social 
and pQliitcoi hfe. U is possible to derive basic principles sr'd 
implications for fhoognt and action in coniemporary affairs 
from the hJsforJcaf backgrounds of cur society 

5 Change has been s universal condition of human society, 

Change and progress ore, however, no! necessarily synony- 
mous. Many cwilzatiorrs have risen and faffen. but onfy some 
have greatiy to our present cfvif'zat ons The fempo 

of change has increased markedly in the recerM p-sst 

Main Tendencies (n the Growth of CMUzations 

t History rovea’s a degree of homagere ty in mankind dur'ng 
ell periods of recorded tune Enwronmerts In rr.’/ty pfsccJ end 
reg-ons K’tve been uttered phyS'Cs’V. bth human motives or 
drives within them have rerra-red nearly the tnrre 
2 Drothofhood. in the sense of pe3ce*ul ceoperahon, is one of 
man's worthiesi and earliest h'stot.cat concocts. Con'.'.ct and 
ho3f;i-fy ore also w.thn man's etixner.ee Men of n'i races 
hs'/c many basic physical smsilant es GeogracHci' vihs‘-cns 
and lima varia' ans in man's ^rrwlrc!f^?T'^n!5 hc'P c»pia’n his psst 
actions and cpnimoe Co te^uencff h'S beharor en f'o presenr. 
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3 In the contemporary world, historical events may have a 
significance that reaches ter t^ond the limits of a state or 
province or the place of Iheir origin The worldwide implications 
of such events must he understood 

4 Although certain hfetoncal customs and institutions have 
characterized individual civilizations or nations in the past, men 
in every age and place have made use of basic social functions 
in adiusting themselves to their world. 

5 Past and present civilizations represent our cultural heritage. 
The races, cultures, and civilizations in most areas of the world 
and of most historical periods, beginning with the dawn of re- 
corded history, have made some contributions to the growth of 
our present civilizations. 

6 Interdependence has been a constant end important factor 
in human relationships everywhere. 


Historical Interpretation 

1 Such factors as the passing of lime and advances in the 
techniques of scholarship have brought new perspectives and 
understandings of history New interests end controversies of 
our own day and of past centuries have also bed marked ettects 
on the interpretation of events and ideas Use of the historical 
method in fact-finding and probfem-solving has made possible 
the discovery and use of new data and perspectives 

2 Human motives, dnves. and ideas of many kinds, whether 
correct or incorrect m terms of historical progress and human 
improvement, have markedly influenced local, national, and 
international actions. The interpretation of these motives is one 
of the most critical tasks of historical analysis 

3 There are various traditional and contemporary interpreta- 
tions of historical processes and movements of a national and 
international scope that may illuminate the study of history. 
Such historical processes are sometimes referred to by such 
terms as action and reaction, rise and fatt. and growth and 
decline as they are applied to civilizations, nations, and 
empires. 

4 The efforts of people, great material achievements, and im- 
portant ideas are delineated, assessed, interpreted, and placed 
in perspective by historians. 

5 History demonstrates that manMnd has been motivated by 
morals and ideals and by maleriai wants and needs. The de- 
mand for moral standards has persisted throughout man’s ex- 
penence. The ideals of men in alt parts of the world and m all 
ages have been iool«J In the value systems of large and small 
groups. 


Summary 

History IS especially responsible for pomUng up and interpreting the similarities 
and differences within man’s experi^e. it serves as a yardstick of evaluation 
far the actions, institutions, and events of men. History, together with other 
of the social sciences, should show the great basic and universal values that 
comprise man’s efforts to reach the worthiest of human goals. The study of 
history thus provides contemporary man witti a basis for intelligent action now 
and in the future. 
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right an institution made by man for man. The source of au- 
thority resides in the people 

5 It is the business o! govemmenl to do tor the people what 
they cannot do or what they cannot do as well for themselves. 
Philosophies of government range from laissez-faire, In which 
a minimum of services is provided, to totalitarian collectivism, 
in v/hich every phase of the indhriduat's life is dictated tor him. 
Government is indispensable to assure internal order and ex- 
ternal security. Since order is indispensable if freedom is to 
have any genuine meaning — indeed, if life itself is to be 
tolerable — ns establishment and maintenance are prime tasks 
of government. 

6 No one yardstick is adequate for comparing different political 
systems. It is particularly Important for citizens in a free society 
to understand the Ideas and techniques characteristic of au- 
thoritarian political systems and to develop attitudes that will 
permit them to cope objectively with problems arising from the 
real or potential hostility of those systems 

7 When government is organized, it is essential that leaders be 
authorized power with v/hich to act and that they be held 
responsible (or its wise use. 

8 Govemmem cannot be ettectrve unless it has the flexibility 
to cope with new conditions Adaptation, social invention, and 
gradual change provide the best safeguards against political 
revolution. To fulfill its role m a democracy, government must 
be adaptable. The Constitution of the United States provides 
for flexibility to meet changing conditions 

9 Political panics and special interest groups perform certain 
necessary services in the governing process. The political 
parties of this country and of every free nation were formed so 
that oitzens having common beliefs and interests may seek to 
mold basic policies and choose government leaders Parties 
and interest groups both have a check-and-balance and force- 
and-couniertorce role, which leads to evolutionary changes 
and growth The politician generates interest and musters 
popular or legislative support necessary for formal approval or 
adoption of policy 

10 All nations tr> the modem v/orld are part of a global, inter- 
dependent system of economic, social, cultural, and political 
life The evolution of the international law of war has been 
paralleled by the cflon to develop an international law of peace 
and by the attempt to devise and build international political 
institutions and organizations capable of making such laws 
ellectivo Consideration for the security and welfare of the 
people of other nations remains the mark of the civilized man 
and has now become the price of national survival as well 


Domocracy 

1 Democracy Implies a way of life as well as a form of govern- 
menL 

2 Domocracy Is based on certain fundamental assumptions 
Among these are the integrity of man. the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. equaiily oi opportunity, man's raiionalify, man's ability 
to govern himself and to solve his problems cooperatively 

3 Man develops his fullest potential in a climate of freedom 
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Much of the progress of civilization can be traced to man’s 
search for a larger measure of freedom For the truly civilized 
man, no amount of material wealth can ever compensate for 
lack of freedom. A society benefits when its individual members 
are relatively free to develop therr creative talents. 

4 Human beings are creatures of self-interest For democracy 
fo function, however, self-mlerest musi be curbed to a degree 
in favor of public interest 

5 A chief goal of democracy is the preservation and extension 
of human freedonts Freedom is unworkable, however, unless 
it is balanced by corresponding responsibility. Freedom ap- 
pears to range from legal to political freedom, and from political 
fo genuine economic and soclai freedom 

6 Civil liberty — freedom of ttrought speech, press, worship, 
petition, and association — constitutes the core of freedom. 
With civil liberty, all other kinds of freedom become possible; 
without it, none of them can have any reality. 

7 Basic to democracy Is belief it) progress. A free sociely Is 
hospitable to newr ideas and to change and encourages the 
unfettered search for truth. Peacelut action rsiher than violence 
is one of its hatimarks 

5 Certain factors are necessary for democracy to succeed and 
survive. These Include (a) en educated cllizenry; (b) a common 
concern for human freedom, (c) comrnunicaiion and mob/ilfy; 
(d) a degree of economic security; (e) a spirit of compromise 
and mutual trust, (f) respect lor the rights of rninonty groups 
and the loyal opposition, (g) moral and spiritual values; and 
(h) participat'ion by the citizen in government at all levels. 

9 Opportunity for the Individual to choose his type of occupa* 
tion voiunfarily (s a concept that has flourished under demo- 
cratic philosophy and practice and the capitalistic system. 


Clllzenship 

1 The well-being of the slate is dependent upon the education 
of its citizens, 

2 A citizen can do his part In maWng democracy work only If 
he is suJficjenlly informed to think inteltigemlv on the issues of 
the day. Information can best be provided by free and responsi- 
ble mass media of communication. 

3 The citizen has civic responsibilities as well as rights. ■ 

4 A democratic society depends on cihrens who are inteiiectu- 
allyand morally lit to conduct their government Civic responsi- 
bility and morai courage are balanced wheels in a democracy. 
To fuiflll their obligatrorts of citizenship, individuals must be 
aware of the quafi^ of service fftaf mu^ be performed by tne 
government; they must also be willing to participate actively in 
community affairs. The capable citizen should evaluate ob|ec- 
tively information received through mass media of communica- 
tion rn makirrg political choices. 


Summary 

Politica! science helps individuals to become more keenly^ aware of their 
opportunities and obligations as citizerrs. It provides perspective for the study 
of such current problems as recruitment of personnel for civilian and military 
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services, costs of defense and other public services, raising of revenues to 
underwrite these costs, and achievement of security. To be a capable and 
conscientious citizen, the individual needs (1) to understand the structure and 
function of government: and (2) to develop citizenship skills. These include 
knowing hov/ to read newspapers, speak In public, and conduct meetings; 
and how to be an action-minded participant in the affairs of the school, com- 
munity, state, nation, and world. 

Generalizations from Economics 

Overview 

Economics is concerned with analyzing information, issues, and public 
policies connected with the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth and income. This discipline begms with the study of scarcity and un- 
limited wants and proceeds through specialized production, interdependence, 
exchange, markets, prices, costs, and public policy. Emphasized are eco- 
nomic stability and growth; the allocation of resources to their most important 
uses; an equitable distribution of income; and. in our economy, a wide range 
of economic freedom for workers to choose their )obs, consumers to choose 
goods, and Investors and entrepreneurs to own property and choose their 
investments. 

All problems that may properly be termed "economic" must be considered 
in these categories whether they originate in capitalist, socialist, fascist, or 
communist countries. Economic theory has been defined as "a method rather 
than a doctrine, an apparatus of the mind, a technique of thinking which helps 
its possessor to draw correct conclusions." The study of economics is thus 
Impoflant to the Individual and society for both the knowledge which it pro- 
vides and the thinking processes which it requires Valid information about 
our economy and the ability to use it etieclively are indispensable to effective 
citizenship in assessing many of the most pressing public issues of the day. 

Consideration of specialized areas in economics must be based firmly on 
this approach. Included m economics are the study of money and banking, 
business cycles, public finance and taxation, industrial organization and 
public policies toward business, labor-management relations, accounting, 
finance, statistics, consumer economics. International trade and finance, eco- 
nomic growth and development, and comparative economic systems. 

Ecoriomlc Ends and Means 

1 Economic welfare Is a goal In most, if not all. modem socie- 
ties. It is believed that it is beneficial for people to have more 
rather than fewer economic goods and that poverty per se is 
not desirable. Many economists believe that economic welfare 
is an important quality of society, that economic progress 
makes the other qualities of society more readily obtainable, 
and that the creative arts — such as painting, music, and litera- 
ture — flourish more fully in a highly productive economy 

2 Productive resources are scarce, and human wants are un- 
limited. Since man cannot satisfy all ot his desires for material 
goods, he must make choices. The essence of "economy" lies 
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rn making wise decisions with regard to such matters as saving 
spending, purposes of expenditures, kinds of Inveslmenls. and 
types of jobs to be undertaken The "real cost" of eny end 
product »s thus the aitematrves sacrificed in producing it This 
IS known as the "opportunity cost principle " 


The Ofoss National Product— A Measurement of Economic Achievement 

1 The siae of the Gross National Product (consisting of the 

total value of all economic goods — products and services 

produced annually) depends upon many conditions Among 
these are (a) the extent and nchness of natural resources: (b) 
the number, guality. and motivation of the working population; 
(c) the amount and nature of capital goods (factories, houses, 
bridges, roads, machines and loots of all kinds) created 
through saving and investment; (d) the effectiveness of in- 
vestors and entrepreneurs in organizing and developing pro- 
ductive activity: (e) the existence of a large free-trade area, in 
which the free flow of goods permits each locality to specialize 
in the production of fhose goods in which it has the greatest 
relative advantage and to obtain other goods by trade (the 
"principle of comparative advantage"}, and (f> the presence of 
political institutions that are conducive to end encourage cre- 
ative and productive effort on the part of all people To main- 
tain the conditions upon which high productivity (and conse- 
quently Our high standard of (iving) depend, conservation must 
be practiced. 

2 The size of both the GNP and population greatly influences 
economic welfare This welfare depends upon the balance be- 
tween population growth and depletion of resources and upon 
improvements in production techniques and expansion of 
capital goods. When population growth exceeds the capacity 
of fhe land and caphal goods, ouiput per worker declines unfess 
there are compensating improvements In technology. This 
principle is known as the “law of diminishing returns." 

3 TTie full use of productive facliities directly influences eco- 
nomic welfare. Fluctuations tend to be more severe in indus- 
trially advanced nations than fn those that are primitive, in fhe 
former, specialization and complexity are vastly greater, shifts 
fn demand and changes fn techniques are more frequenf. a 
larger proportion of resources is devoted to the production 
of durable consumer and producer goods, and substantial 
changes in the volume of Investment expenditures are depen- 
dent upon the people's desire to save a fairly stable part of 
their Incomes. 

4 Government can contribute to the maintenance of high-level 
production and emptoymenl. rapid economic growth and prog- 
ress, and the stabilihr of the dollar by proper use of its author- 
ity through sound fiscal and debt-management policies. 

5 High per-capifa income fs the result of high productivity of 
labor. The tola! income of a society Is its total output of goods. 
Therefore. If Amertean labor fs ten times as productive as 
foreign labor, American wages can be ten limes as high with- 
out curtailing the ability of American Industry lo sell its products 
In world markets H^h wages thus rest on high pfoducti\rtiy. 
not on tariffs. 
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The Composition of Income — The Atlocation of Resources 

1 Basic to sound economic organization is securing effective 
cooperation among specialized producers The type of eco- 
nomic system determines how much of each commodity and 
sen/ice is to be produced and how each resource unit is to be 
alfocated to its most important use 

2 In a competitive, privale-enteiprise system, prices indicate 
the relative value of goods and services. On the one hand, 
these prices reflect the willingness of buyers to buy and sellers 
to sell; and. on the other hand, they influence the decisions of 
both consumers and producers. A relatively high price tends 
to restrict present consumption and to stimulate production of 
a larger supply in the luture. A relatively low price has the 
reverse effect. Raising or lowenng a competitive price by artl- 
ticial means, whether by private monopoly or governmental 
authority, is likely to aggravate the situation that the action is 
designed to alleviate, unless the change in price is accom- 
panied by the power to affect directly future demand or supply 
m an appropriate manner. 

3 A market price system works best when both buyers and 
sellers ere highly competitwe. welt informed, and able and 
disposed to act in accordance with the information available 
(competition — knowledge — mobility) Thus, a tree-enterprise 
system is supported and strengthened by government action 
designed to keep markets free (antitrust policy), buyers and 
sellers informed (prohibition of false advertisino and laws 
against misrepresentation), and the system mobile At the 
minimum, government must mainiain order and justice, protect 
property, enforce contracts, and provide a sound money sys- 
tem In some fields if free enterprise is to be effective 

4 Because of special conditions m such fields as public utili- 
ties, government has been authorized to regulate prices to 
assure that they are not discriminatory The quality of service 
rendered by electric power, gas. and telephone companies has 
also been regulated. In some cases, tha government has 
directly undertaken the provision of services such as those re- 
quired in the operation of post offices and distribution of the 
water supply. 

5 There are many vi^s to organize economic activity Most 
national economies in the world today, though differing in 
fundamental respects, make considerable use of the price sys- 
tem to ration goods, provide incentives for productive serv- 
ices. and allocate resources to their best uses. A free society 
provides opportunity and incentives for the individual to invest 
what he owns in an effort to make a profit. 


The Distribution of fncom© 

1_ In a competitive system, the prices paid for productive ser- 
vices also serve to divide the total output of goods among 
those responsible for their production Thus, the wages of 
workers, the dividends of investors, and the rents of landlords 
all provide the incomes that determine the size of each indi- 
vidual's claim to actual goods and services 
2 In a competitive market, each productive agent tends to 
receive as income a sum equal to the value of his productive 
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contribution to society. The greeter the demand of the pubfic 
for the particular service or product and the smaller the supply, 
the larger »s the income Those possessing the greatest skills 
demanded by the public tend to receive the highest incomes. 
Inequality in the disinbutfon of income thus Is the result of 
unequal payments lor services and of unequal ownership of 
property At ihe same lime, the opportunity to acquire a larger 
income furnishes ar» incentive to develop abilities, to save and 
acquire property, and lo use resources most efficiently and 
productively. 

3 Imperfections in competition creai imporjant public problems. 
The power of monopoly, whether exercised by buyers or sellers, 
management or labor, or private groups sometimes supported 
by government, usually distorts the allocation of resources and 
distribution of Income. 

4 The way to improve the standard of living for all the people 
(s to increase productivity Such has been the tremendous eco- 
nomic achievement In the United States, industrial output per 
man-hour has increased six times since about 1850. Half of 
this gain has been realized in shorter hours (and more leisure) 
and half in more goods. Thus, the average length of the work 
week has been reduced SO percent and, at the same time, real 
Income per capita has tripled. The grinding poverty In which a 
large pan of the world's popufaiicn lives today is caused by 
the sheer unproductivnty of humart labor, not by deficiency In 
purchasing power or Imperfection In ihe disirtbufion of income. 


Si/mmery 

Since the world's resources are Insufficient to satisfy ail wants, the study of 
economics, both theoretical and applied, is essential to the general education 
of all people. The Individual makes economic decisions throughout his life. 
Through voting and other types of community participation, he helps to decide 
problems involving Ihe economic welfare of alf people. 

GeneraflzaClons from Anthropology 
Oyerv/etf 

Anthropology Is the comparative study of man. It Is concerned with his evolu- 
tion and present characteristics as a biofogicaf foim; with his various modes 
of organizing group life; and with his utilization of the natural environment. 
Thus, anthropology is a social science with a special relationship to the bio- 
logical sciences. 

Specialists in the field Include physical anthropologists; anthropological 
Unguisfs, who sfudy fhe numeroi/s envwrtten /engvagcs of the worW; archae- 
ologists who seek to understand ihe story of prehistoric man by unearthing 
and studying remains of his ecliVib'es; and cultural anthropologists, who In- 
vestigate the cultures and modes of orgMilralion of extant societies to re- 
construct prehistoric life and formulafe gerreraflrations about the essenlief 
characteristics of human social life. 

Although anthropology may be primarily identified with the study of pre- 
literale societies, many modern anthropologists devote all or part of their 
research to the study of major civilizations. 
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Anthropology has perhaps made its greatest contribution to social science 
by developing the concept of culture as Us centra theme, which has illumi- 
nated all the disciplines concerned witti the study of human group life. Re- 
search method in anthropology is notable for its emphasis on long-term inti- 
mate observation and participation in the day-to-day life of the society under 
study. 

Development Through Biological Evolution 

1 Many persons believe that man has developed to his present 
form through the same processes of biological evolution by 
which animals have developed, and that the process of man’s 
evolution has involved approximately one and one-half billion 
years. During this period, it is believed that a multitude of 
plant and animal forms have also evolved. 

2 Physical anUiropotogists generally believe that man's sepa- 
rate stem of evolution spans several million years, however, In 
the scale of biological time man is a relatively new phenome- 
non. 

3 Fossil remains of early man illustrate the ultimate evolution of 
distinctively human characteristics. The host important include 
a targe bram, upngM posture, mamputative hands, keen vision, 
and mouth and throat structures that make speech possible. 

4 Man attained essentially his present-dey biological attributes 
many thousands of years ago; his development since that time 
has been overwhelmingly cultural. Man’s survival no longer 
depends chiefly on further biological evolution but rather on 
cultural development 


Development of Culture 

1 Atthcugh man ■$ identified with other living creatures, he 
differs profoundly by vinue of his development of culture. 

2 Culture is a product of man's exclusive capacity to compre- 
hend end communlcale by means of language. Culture is 
socially learned and consists of the knowledge, beliefs, and 
values which humans have evolved to establish rules of group 
life and methods of adjusting to and exploiting the natural 
environment. 

3 The vanew of cultures developed by human societies affords 
man more diverse ways of living than animals. At a specific 
time and place, every society his a culture to some degree 
different from that of any other society, past or present 

4 Culture can be ahered rapidly to cope with new conditions, 
and a society can borrow Ideas readily from another culture 
The superiority of mart's cultural adaptations is thus empha- 
sized in contrast with the slowly developing and constrictive 
biological adaptations of animals Man’s superiority illustrates 
t.he desirability of encouraging the continuance of many differ- 
ent cultural streams and of fostering sympathetic understanding 
of them. Such diversity enriches alt of human life. 


Cultural Heritage 

t No modem society has evetved more than a small fraction of 
its present cultural heritage Each is deeply indebted to the 
contributions of other cnnlizafions 
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=. Presence In the Old World for 

at least the last ^.000 years. Pa/eotfthic fOld Stone Aoe") 
rnen invented and developed languages; made crude tools of 
chipped stone and probably less durable materials; eventually 
developed peimitivQ ckUhing and teamed to control fire- and 
still later domesticated the dog. 

3 Some nine or ten thousand years ago. men living near the 
east end of the Mediterranean Sea first domesticated food 
plants and animals, thus beginning the Neolithic ("New Stone") 
Age. Such control of the food supply constituted one of the 
most far-reaching revolutions in human history Populations 
Increased rapidly where laming developed and pemaneni 
fowns sprang up. The increased density of population and the 
additional security arid leisure made possible by the relatively 
assured food supp^ gave man fiis firsf opportunity to devefop 
those parts of culture which are the basis of civilization: 
writing, malhemaljcs. and science.- speciatized lechrjolopies, 
such as weaving, pottery-making, and metallurgy, organized 
philosophy and religion; and legal, political, and ecor^omic 
organizations. These advances and Iheir improvement began 
soon after the agrtcultoral base was established 

4 No real break exists befweert the cultures ol the ancient Neo- 
lithic farmers and the great civilizations ol today. But the rate of 
cultural progress and the dissemination of new knowledge have 
accelerated tremendously This speed-up— particularly In sci- 
ence and technology— has created new opportunities and new 
pressing problems hr man. How the great cviurai edvences 
are pul to use is (he most urgent problem In the modern worfd 

Culture as an Influence on Society 

1 The culture under which a person matures exerts a powerful 
Influence on him throughout his life. 

2 Since the culture of a society has such an Impact upon an 
Individual's personality, he feels, thinks, and acts In accord 
With Its imperatives, not only to be accepted by his fellows but 
aiso to msinfairj his sell-iespcct and confidence. The world 
into which every individual must fit is defined by his culture. 

3 Language is an essential, effective, and exclusively human 
tool for the Invention and transmission of culture Art, music, 
and other symbolic and aesthetic expressions are also effective 
means of transmitting colfure, 

4 Culture, the creation ol human actWties, may be altered by 
them. Norms of cuffure ere derived bislorlcalJy but are dynamic 
and thus may be subjected to planned change. 

5 Alt cultures provide tor the essential needs of human group 
life but differ, sometimes markedly. In the mear^s by vrhich they 
fulfill these needs. DiHerent cultures result In different modes of 
thought and action. People generally prefer the culture of their 
own society but should recognize that they would_ probably 
prefer another culture if they bad been subject to its influences 
to the same degree. 

6 Anfhropotog/sfs have been unable to discover a sdenhfic 
basis for evaluating cultures as absolutely infenor or superior. 

7 A major problem In the modem world is to discover v/ays in 
which social groups and nations wlh divergent cultures can 
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cooperate for the welfare of mankind and yel maintain as much 
respect for one another's cultural patterns as possible. 

Human Beings as Members of Homo Sapiens 

1 Since long before the beginning of written history, all human 
beings have been members of a single biological species, the 
Homo sapiens. For convCTiience of description and classifica- 
tion, anthropologists divide the species into "races,” each of 
which has distinctive, obsenrabte physical traits. These traits, 
hov/ever, merge imperceptibly into one another so that most 
men possess characteristics of more than one race. 

2 Populations have seldom remained isolated long enough, 
nor have they been subjected to sufficiently intensive natural 
selection, to become homogeneous races. Modern, worldwide 
interdependencies and rapid transportation and communica- 
tion make it clear that such isolation cannot be expected in the 
future. 

3 Anthropologists distinguish three mam stocks or extreme 
limits Of human biological varlabilrty' Mongoloids, Caucasoids, 
and Negroids. The great bulk of humanity is Intermediate be- 
tween the extremes. 

4 Physically, all human beings are much more alike than differ- 
ent. ueneticists estimate that all human beings have more than 
99 percent of their genes m common and that the most extreme 
variation results from genetic differences m less than 1 percent 
of the genes. Differences between members of the same main 
stock are frequently greater than dilferences between persons 
of different groups. 

5 A common misconception is that groups can be identified 
as "races" on the basis of differences m language, rellgicn, or 
nationality These dilferences are cultural and nonbiological. 
So-caiieo "ethnic groups" are generally regarded to have one 
or a combination oT these characteristics. Even when biological 
traits are considered to identify a group, wide physical varia- 
tions are likely to exist within it Such an ethnic group is, in 
general, a mmonty. either in numbers or in power, whose cul- 
ture dilfers to some degree from the majority group of the 
locality. If cultural dilferences are to be cherished for their en- 
richment of human We. ethnic groups should not suffer dis- 
advantages or discnmination rnerely because they vary cul- 
turally from the norm of the majority. 

Cuffuraf Particfpatiort and Confrfbulfo/re 

1 Human beings, regardless of their racial or ethnic back- 
ground. are nearly all capable of participating m and making 
contributions to any culture. 

2 The environment in which a person lives and his opportuni- 
ties for personal growth have profound effects upon the de- 
velopment of every Individual When these opportunities ace 
limited by cultural poverty or repressive action, society loses 
as much as the individual 

3 So-called "race problems" are cultural problems arising 
Irom conflicts between ethnic groups or an ethnic group and 
the majority population If the positive social value of cultural 
diversity is recognized, ethnic dilferences can add to the gen- 
eral richness of fife. 
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Summary 

The person who has gained some anthropological knowledge about the range 
of human variation, both physical and cultural, and who understands and 
accepts the anlhropologicai viewpoint about the causes and positive values 
of such diHerences will understand more fully his own behavior and that of 
others. Study of a variety of cultures increases a person’s understanding of 
his own culture and reaetiorts to life sttuaWons The study of anfhropofogy can 
also increase a person's effectiveness in daily life by helping him to under- 
stand the viewpoints of othere and to be more elfectlve in adapting to, intro- 
ducing. or conlrolting social and cultural changes Through knowledge of 
anthropology, a person can fearn to appreciate man’s universal qualities 

Generalizations from Psychology 

Ove/vfew 

Psychology is the science of human behavior. Its aim Is the understanding 
and prediction of behavior. Broadly speaking, psychology is concerned with 
the soi’end'ftc study of aff its forms, such as feamfng. growth and development, 
thinking, feeling, perceiving, social behavior, personality development, and 
atypical behavior; and with the physiological processes underlying behavior. 
Psychology is closely related to teth the social studies end the biological 
aciencas. 

Individual psychology Is concerned with the description and understanding 
of the patterns of behavior exhibited by the person, included are ihe nature ol 
growth and development, appraisal of perwnaWy charscterlsties. measure- 
ment of individual differences in various aspects of behavior, and the dis- 
covery of ihe pattern of Influences producing given forms of behavior, such 
as aggression, withdrawal, definquertcy. and crealivffy. 

Social psychology Is a bridge between sociology, which focuses attention 
on understanding large social settings end group structures, and psychology, 
whfch focuses attention primarily on understanding individual behavior and 
personality. Social psychology deals with such problems as the el/ects of 
social pressure on the behavior and personality of individuals, differences in 
the behavior patterns of Individuals living in the same culture groups, end the 
processes through which the behavior of IndMduals Is Influenced by their 
culture groups. 

Behavior 

1 Behavior is caused and fs not Its own cause Bach form of 
Individual behavior has a pattern of causes that are multiple, 
complex, and interrelated. Behavior is not capricious or random. 
The discovery of causes leads to an understanding of behavior. 

2 Human behavior is purposive and goal-directed. The Indi- 
vidual may not always be aware of basic purposes and under- 
lying needs that are influencing his behavior. The study of 
psychology attempts to bring about a greater awareness of the 
underlying causes of beha^r. 

3 Behavior results from the Interactiort of genetic and environ- 
mental factors. Through genetic Influences, all individuals have 
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a po\enUaUly fot developmert and learning; yet these genetic 
factors produce differences among individuals. The character 
of the physical and social environment promotes or limits the 
degree of realization of the individual's potentialities- 


Inffuence of Social Groupings 

1 As a biologic organism, the indMdual possesses at birth 
certain physiological needs, but Ote methods of satisfying these 
needs and their subsequent development are to a great extent 
socially determined by his particular cultural unit 

2 Through the interaction of genetic and social and physical 
environmental factors, the individual develops a pattern of per- 
sonality characteristics. This pattern includes motives for 
action, the organization and development of self, values and 
standards of conduct, and relationships with other individuals. 

3 Individuals differ from one another in personal values, atti- 
tudes. personalities, and roles; yet. at the same time, the mem- 
bers of a group must possess certain common values and 
characteristics. 

4 Social groupings develop as a means of group cooperation 
in meeting the needs of the individuals. The bas'C unit of the 
family makes It possible for two individuals to cooperate in 
producing and training children Similarly, other social group- 
ings — such as communities, social organizations, and nations 
—enable Individuals to work together toward satisfaction of 
common needs. The nature and structure of groupings tend to 
change and become more complex with the circumstances 
under which man lives 

5 Every individual is a member of several social groups, each 
of which helps to satisfy his needs. The child starts life as a 
member of a family buf soon establishes additional member- 
ships In school, neighborhood, church, and other groups. As he 
matures, he extends his membership into a greater variety of 
groups 


Society and the Individual 

1 Each of the social groups to which an individual belongs 
helps shape his behavior Members of different societies 
learn different ways of acting, perceiving, thinking, and feeling. 
Groups exert pressures on their members so that they will ac- 
cept and follow group ways and mores. The behavior of any 
Individual reflects in many ways the influences of group pres- 
sures. 

2 Differences are important in the personality structure and 
behavior of individuals and make possible the infinite variety 
of work and recreation activities that characterize modern 
culture. Differences also furnish a basis for flexibility and crea- 
tivity, which are essential to social change and development, 
jn any social group, the range of differences among individuals 
is likely to be greater than the differences between any two 
groups. 

3 Socialization processes, such as methods of child framing, 
dilfer maikedly 'm different social classes, groups, and societies. 
Personality structure and behavior are largely influenced by 
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these processes Individuals develop standards of values that 
reflect these Influences as they seek to relate themselves to the 
group and to satisfy personal needs. 

4 The satisfaction of social needs is a strong motivating force 
In the determination of individual behavior. Values placed on 
learning, as well as levels of aspiration, are largely aitnbulabie 
to the mores of the Individuars "reference groups." \^at 
sometimes appears to be norrc^mforming behavior may be in 
reality conforming behavior in terms of a particular group in 
which an Individual seeks status. The strong human tendency 
to conform to social pressures often prevents individuals from 
seeing reality, The stereotyping of individuals because of racial 
or cultural backgrounds is another exampte In general, non- 
cooperative, aggressive behavior Indicates that the Individual's 
need for social acceptance has been frustrated. The individual 
displaying such behavior usually has been forced, through 
repeated experiences of rejection, to develop an attitude of 
defeat and inferionty 

5 The behavior of individuals is related to the sfnrcfure and 
organization of the group in which they are placed A range of 
rotes, such as leadership, fellowship, aggression, and sub- 
mission. may be exhibited by the same individual in different 
groups. The "need-satisfying'* Quality of a group and the 
memoer-fo-member relationship influence behavior. 

6 For preservation of its Identity, a social group resists change 
througn the phenomena of cultural lag end conservatism. A 
social group afso changes in various degrees to preserve Its 
Identity when new conditions arise. 


Si/mmary 

Psychology contributes to the social studies through its conienf and meihed. 
Both are important to those who guide learning experiences. Generalizatiorts 
that deal with relationships between IndMduat behavior and group slmcture 
lllustrale Important considerations fn the development of content and method. 


Generalizations from Sociology 
Overview 

Sociology Is e sdentWe study of the social refaftons which men develop In 
their interaction with one another. Sociologists analyze the basic structures 
and functions of societies and of associations and groups within societies to 
discover how they became organized, lo Identify the conditions under which 
they become disorganized, and lo predict the conditions lor reorganization. 

Groups, Soc/efy, and Communleatlon 

1 The work of society Is performed through organized groups. 
Group membership requires lha* Individuals undenako varied 
roles involving diifering responsibilities, rights, and opportu- 
nities. Groups differ because of their purposes, their toswut-ens. 
heritage, and location NevertfMiless. they are generally similar 
in organization, structure, and properties. Every person belongs 
to many gmups, and, therefor®, groups overlap In member- 
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ship. In an open-class society, an individual may move up or 
down in the social s^em and thus experience _ signiiicani 
changes in group membership. An individual's participation in 
several groups may produce conflicting demands and involve 
him in several roles that have varying fesponsibilities and op- 
portunities. Moreover, any group may change its membership 
and its objectives. Therefore, the individual needs to analyze his 
relationship to various groups to discern the conflicting de- 
mands made upon him and to recognize that he must identify 
himself as a person as well as a group member. There are 
differences In the significance or importance of membership in 
various groups. Many stereotypes ignore their Important 
characteristics. 

2 Communication is basic to the existence of culture and 
groups. Individuals and groups communicate in many ways 
other than language. However, every type of communication 
involves symbolism of var^ng meanings. These differ from one 
group to another. Basically communication takes place between 
individuals. Therefore, the tools of communicalion are vital to 
every individual. Stereotyping and elhnocentrism are serious 
distorting elements In the communication process. 

Personality and the Soclallzallon Process 

^ The expression ol man's biological drives is influenced by 
his social environmenl. 

2 The realization of self is modified by contacts with others. 

3 Socialization results from the methods of child training and 
the experiences of childhood. Social controls and pressures 
tend to lead to the child's acceptance of the folkways and 
mores ol his culture. 

4 Role Is determined by the expectations of others. Noncon- 
formity. for example. i$ perceived m one culture as leadership 
behavior. In others, it may be regarded ss damaging to society. 
Man occupies different social roles as he moves from group 
to group. 

5 Status within a culture is achieved by means of the prestige 
attached to natural and artificiaf differences, such as caste, 
vocation, class, age. sex. and individual traits. 

6 Individual or group organization or disorganization reflects 
the presence or absence of coordinated and integrated be- 
havior. 

Social Relatione and Culture 

t An established society, association, or social group gradually 
develops patterns ol learned behavior accepted by and com- 
mon lo its membership. These patterns, together with their ac- 
cumulated institutions and artifacts, make up the cultural "way 
of fife" of (he society and ils associations and groups 

2 Social relations and their complexes 9re generally shaped by 
culturally defined rights and duties shared by members of a 
group. 

3 Cultures vary from society to society. Any given culture 
changes in the course of lime. Some behavior and institutions 
witrvn a culture are universal while others vary widely, even 
during the same penod. 
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4 Changes and vanations may result from factors generated 
tjy tne culture itsetf. such as ihe invention and use of machines 
or contact with other societies and cultures 

5 Children growing up within a society tend to learn thal its 
particular behavior patterns, folkways, and institutions represent 
the "right" values and that those of other societies are "wrono" 
values. 

6 Within any targe and complex society, subsocieties with 
varying cultures exist Often, these subsocieties consist of 
peoples who have migraied and ore regarded as minority 
groups in the larger society 

7 People with a common culture sometimes become grouped 
as social classes and think of themselves as having (a) staius or 
position; and (h) rotes or functions quite distinct from those 
of other classes. A society which becomes so rigidly siratiliod 
that It alfows little, if any. significant interaction between classes 
is described by sociologists os having a social casta system 
6 Culture tends to standardise human behavior and to stabilize 
societies by developing many interrelated and elaborate instttu* 
lions. 

9 Societies that fail to evaluate continuously these instnutions 
end modify them inteitigently are subject to cultural lag This is 
a ma/ad(ustmcnt between parts of a culture that leads to social 
disorganization Cultures that fail to make adjustments rapidly 
enough lend to be absorbed or exploited by more aggressive 
and rapidly developing cultures. Sometimes societies are 
eliminated In the process 

10 Internal cultural crises tend to provoke social re-/oiuiions 
These purport to bring about sweeping changes In the old 
social order. 


Oemograprty and Human Ecology 

1 Many individual, social, and physicaf problems are Influenced 
by changes In population. These problems may involve con- 
siderations of old age, youth, migration, war. housing, famme. 
employmenf, government, franspoftatton. recreational ectrvifies, 
education, vocational opportunities, sanitation, social controls, 
living habits, end medical facilities. 

2 National migration develops cultural diversity within a group 
and cultural diffusion among groups. 


3 The environmerrt Influences man’s way of living. Man in 
turn modifes the environment. As he becomes more technically 
efficient, man fs less Influenced by his ernironment and more 
obie to modify his environment. The spatial and temporal dis- 
tribution of populations and iheir institutions, es well as the 
processes that bring ebout ifreir establishing of patterns, is 
called human ecology. This is the study of me reciprocal 
relationship between tne community end its physical end social 
environment. It Irtvolves, lor example, climate, ciotning end 
shelter, natural resource^ water and food, social enwronmen. 
end Institutions, and fofkw^ and mores. 

4 Individuals aerrersiV tonct>on as membors of comrnumt es. A 

community has a geographic location, but its t.w 

in the interaction of the persons that compnsa it. They ere 
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grouped in a localify to cooperate and compete with one 
another for sustenance, survival, and cultural values. Com- 
muniUes have been increased and developed by modern in- 
ventions. 


Social Processes 

1 Societies develop in accordance with recurrent sequences 
of imeracfion catted social processes. Social interaction and 
communication are the general processes through which more 
specialized processes evolve. These include association, dis- 
sociation. and stratification; cooperation and accommodation: 
competition and conflict; and assimilation 

2 In association, human beings in interaction continuously 
organize and join groups and "societies.” Dissociation is it- 
lusttated by the tad that groups tend to dissolve in time, losing 
members to new groups Stratification is the tendency of in- 
dividuals. families, and groups to become ranked by society 
into a hierarchy of social classes based on heredity, weaith, 
education, occupation, group memberships, and other status 
factors. 

3 Cooperation is Hfoslrated by the way In which members of 
families and other more intimatety related social groups tend 
to work together in performing functions of community living 
and in attaining common goals. Those persons who cannot fully 
accept ether members of their intimate groups, other groups, 
or the way of life of these groups, often make the necessary 
compromises or adlustments to remain m the groins or larger 
community and to enjoy their high priority values. This process 
Is known as accommodation. 

4 In competition, persons become rivals of other group mem- 
bers or groups. They may compete as well as coo^rate. Con- 
flict occurs when a nv^ry precipitates a clash or struggle 
because either side feets it most defend its social institutions 
and values or impose them on the other side. 

5 Assimilalton is the process through which persons and 
groups migrating to a new environment lose previously acquired 
modes of behavior and gradually accept those of the new 
society. 


Socfaf Controf 

1 Societies require a system of social control to survive This 
control IS based upon uncodified rules of behavior (mores and 
values). InfractiOTj of the rules will bring ostracism or pressure 
to conform to the controls. 

2 Some of the techniques of social control that are used by 
groups on individuals to secure conformity are shunning, os- 
tracism. gossip, jeering, praise, approval, and acceptance. In- 
formal social control is the strongest factor in securing 
conformity to group standards 

3 Social control, particularty iri complex societies, is also 
partially secured by formal, codified rules of behavior (laws), 
infractions oi which result in formal penalties The formal, legal 
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confrofs are (mposed upon those areas of social life which are 
too important to be governed by informal controls When a 
"power group" seeks an objective which cannot be reached by 
other means, it may attempt to Impose legal controls. 


Summary 

The study of sociology reveals and clarifies the structure of groups, group 
phenomena, and the role of the indrvidual in various kinds of groups. Sociolo- 
gists andeawor to predict social behavfor by use of the scienfifie method and 
social research. These means ol investigation and the application of what Is 
known about group processes help to solve social problems. Thus, sociology 
contributes directly to the social studies. 


Contributions of Philosophy 

Overview 

Within the past two hundred years, fields which were once considered a part 
of philosophy have been developed as separate social scierrces Before 
their emergence, philosophy and history were the disciplines wilhfn which 
students of human behavior inquired into the ccrfidltior^s and consequences of 
Institutionalized life. Philosophy continues to be concerned with questiorrs, 
concepts, and valuations related to the study of man and appraisals of his 
conduct. Thus, it is similar In subject matter to other social sciences. Phi- 
losophy has an essentiaily critical role in the analysis and valuation of con- 
cepts and generalizations contributed by these fields. It Is the responsibility 
of philosophers to explore methodology, foundations of theorizing, arrd judg- 
ment criteria concerned with man's activities and values. 

Although philosophy is not studied separately in elementary and seconds^ 
schools, it contributes to all social studies undertaken in the spirit of Inquiry, 
If the study Is to enlist pupils as effective participanls, they must acquire and 
employ Intellectual skills requisite tor following arguments, clarifying ideas, 
and submitting claims to tests Social studies conducted to develop the spirit 
of Inquiry must utilize these sidlls. 


Logfc, Scientific Method, and £fh/ea/ Analysis 

1 Philosophy contributes to social studies the tools of logic, 
scientific method, and ethical analysis. It contributes also to 
social philosophy, political philosophy, and the philosophy of 
history. These tools and areas of study equip Individuals to cope 
critically with questions, problems, concepts, theories, and 
value judgments that arise in discussion of race, private prop- 
erty, ine ramily, the state. hum»t rtafure. obligation of others, 
socialism, free enterprise, civic responsibility, civil disobedi- 
ence, classes and class conflict, self-government, fhe rights of 
man, and the relaiion of religion to morality. 

2 Because of the influence of int««sts and emotionally charged 
words in discussions of human affairs, the teacher needs to 
make clear the "how” and "why" of requfrerrrents laid down for 
testing assertions on toe basis of evidence and right reasoning 
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and to point out the pitfalls Oiat trap discussions that do not 
fulfill these requirements. By utilizing the requirements and 
developing respect for them, pupils learn to make intelligent 
choices and decisions as citizens. "Hiey learn how to face up to 
controversial issues through objective examination of ideas and 
arguments. 

Ability to Make Judgments 

1 The study of philosophy, either as a separate discipline or in 
coniunction with other social sciences, helps pupils to develop 
the ability to make well-considered judgments. 

2 The processes by which sound conclusions are reached 
need to be emphasized to pupils continually and utilized in their 
oral and written discussion. There^ pupils engage in the work 
ol critical analysis essential to judgment. They will not be 
satisfied with ready-made answers or with the omission of 
issues that can stimulate the spirit and practice of Inquiry 


Summary 

For Its own well-being, a free society must keep open the path of free inquiry 
and develop In its future citizens those habits of study which result In re- 
sponsible commitments m thought and action. Conducted as an inquiry to 
which philosophy contributes tools and areas of investigation, the social 
studies can be expected to develop the ability of pupils to make well-reasoned 
judgments. Concepts, generalizations, and doctrines which pupils encounter 
Will be subjected to questioning Reasons for their acceptance or rejection 
will be reviewed, their applications investigated, and their implications ex- 
plored In this way, the examined life which Socrates declared to be the life 
most worthy to be lived by man will be developed and encouraged in the 
pursuit of social studies in all grades. 
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,THE CENTRAL 
PRINCIPLES AMD 
values of A 

SOCIETY 


The loliowing liftecn themes, deve?* 
oped by a commdiee of the National Council for the Social Studies, provide a 
guideline for the Important kinds of understandings and values which should 
be (aught through the social studies Each theme is essential to the perpefua* 
(Ion of our democratic way of life and individual freedom 

THE CENTRAL PRINCIPLES AND VALUES OF A FREE SOCIETY* 

Thome 1 : Recognition of the Dignity and Worth of the Individual 
The uniquely distinguishing quality o( Western democracy is the Insistence 
that the Individual Is the all-important unit of society. Following the philosophy 
of John Locke, it Is the Indiwdual man who possesses Inaiieriobtc rights, 
derived from God and Nature. This In turn springs from the Judalc-Chrlstian 
and Siolc value of the preciousness of the individual human life in this 
system of values, government Is an itnplerneni.ng agency, a means to the 
end of protecting and guaranteeing these rights. The stale Is ihere’oro rtoi 
an end in ilself, as totalitarianism v/ou'd maintain. The rights which are inalien- 
able and which democratic governments should sustain Include Me vnih at 
least a minimum standard of living, liberty compatible vnth the rights cf others, 
freedom of thought and speech with their concomitant respoas’btMiCS, free- 
dom of religion and from an esiabfisfted church, tn h/s relations with other 
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men, the democratic individual should treat them as individuals, avoiding 
stereotyped thinking, and looking for the essential worth and dignity of each. 
This is not an uncritical sentimentality, for some men may have little worth 
and no dignity. V^hen we try to see •why persons act as they do, however, we 
understand them belter. We need to know belter the interpersonal com- 
petences, the skills of getting along with people in individual contacts and in 
groups. The social ideal is that each man. by his own work and his own 
elfort. may make what he wishes of himself. 

Any comprehensive analysis of American history and its society, however, 
does discover Instances of intolerance and prejudice; they illustrate our 
imperfeciions and sins. Stereotyped preconceptions are widespread: we 
generalize In terms of race or religion. Societ/s evaluation of the individual 
is based in too large part on what work he does. The nature of the work is 
the major element in establishing social class, which while more fluid than in 
some other societies, is distinguishable here. 

Theme 2: The Use of Intelligence to Improve Human Uving 
As one of its essentials, democracy assumes Weibgence, actual or potential, 
in every man. Because of this assompilon. democracy promises the freedom 
of the mind. It offers the free competition ol the market place for ideas end 
values. Freedom ol the mind involves the right to knowledge, the freedom to 
team, and the heedom to teach. As democracy requires intelligence, so Its 
perfocling depends upon open-mindedness and critical thinking The pro- 
cesses of Inquiry and investigation are Involved in the right ol the individual 
lo participate In decisions on matters which affect him If there is to be open 
competition of Ideas and values, there must be a •wide tiissemmation of 
knowledge and opportunity for independent value-judgments; communication 
and education become social tools. This means that the schools and the mass 
media of communication have a direct social responsibility both to the dis- 
semination of knowledge and its use. end to the maintenance of the free 
market place for ideas and values. As our pattern of living grows more com- 
plex, experts are trained in various fields TTie intelligent citizen knows how 
to discern and select the expert — and to avoid the demagogue — but he also 
comes lo know how far to use the expert and at what point he must take the 
responsibility of making decisions which affect him and/or his democratic 
society 

Individuals, like Institutions, have responsibilities commensurate with their 
(rcedoms. With the freedom to team and teach goes the discipline of scholar- 
ship Academic freedom denies Itself subservience to an external and ex 
officio authority. The Irrdividuars light to decide caitles a ceaponsibaOy not 
to permit authoritarian usurpation ol decision-making by default. Super- 
stition stands as the enemy of knowtedgo and has not yet been touted. The 
mass media do not use their opportunity to teach, but instead cater to a 
growing appetite for thrills. Emotional bias conceptions remain rooted, though 
shaken by education. Where ignorance is widespread, greedy and selfish 
groups can organize irrational, cniel, and seitish piogiarrts The cure may 
requi'ro a study ol man himself — the relation of his biological make-up to 
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independent nations has mote than doubled. These new nations, in the main 
in Asia and Africa, were once colonial possessions of European empires and 
their nationalism is sharp and obvious. Pioud of their independence, they 
tend to emphasize their distinctiveness, their equality, and their differences. 

If this shrinking world is to grow In peacefulness, we must make formidable 
efforts to know these peoples and their cultures. 

Themo 5: The Intelligent Uses of the Natural Environment 
The world of nature in which man finds himself and of which he is a part has 
conditioned where and how men live In the earliest phases of primitive life, 
the physical environment was the dominant force In determining economic 
activities, religious practices and beliefs, social and political institutions. 
Indeed, the considerable differences in these institutions which may be found 
throughout the world, historically and today, may be accounted for in part by 
differences In natural environments. Each great stride in technology of land 
usage and adaptation to physical environment has caused or permitted 
changes in basic institutions. That adaptation has ranged from complete con- 
formity to natural mandate to developments such as icngation, improvements 
in building, and modification of plants and domesticated animals so that the 
original needs in a habitat, the improvement in transpoilation may aiter 
basically the use of that habitat by encouraging specialization for which the 
region Is especially suited rather than by requiring sell-sulficiency within 
regions. In many ways, men are constantly studying the natural world and 
are finding ways to use its forces and resources intelligently 
The physical environment still stands unconquered in many important 
aspects. Floods, droughts, and major storms are threats to physical and 
economic security; the scanty depth ot soil fertility and the failing water table 
stand as threats to growing populations. Human ingenuity, however, has so far 
kept ahead in the race with the exhaustion of basic earth resources by fer- 
reting out new deposits and by inventing substitutes In today’s world, men 
are looking to the stars not only for poetic inspiration, but as new horizons of 
the natural world which beckon to today's explorers and pioneers. 

Theme 6: Vitalization of Our Democracy Through an Intelligent 
Use of Our Public Educational Facilities 

If we would preserve and use our major freedoms, each person must recognize 
the cause-and-effect connection between his freedoms and the social re- 
sponsibilities which they entail In an earlier American society, both re- 
sponsibilities and freedoms were easier discerned, and participation in social 
ailairs came more naturally for the young In our present, more complex 
society where social, political, and econornic relationships are more im* 
peisonsA, sccieVy's dependence upon formal education has become greater, 
and its assignment to the public school has also become more complex. 

The role of education in training for vocations, or of providing the knowl- 
edges and skills which vocations requite. Is generally accepted and relatively 
easy to implement. The task of education to make persons more intelligent 
and skilltut in taking their places in society, and in improving that society, is 
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less generally accepted or understood. Democracy demands a higher Jsvol 
of self-discipline and social morality than does an suihorilarian government; a 
responsible social role is harder to perceive and /u)M) in a complex urban 
society than in the simpler groups of the past century. Modem production, 
distribution, research, and uhlaatton of services are largely group rather 
than individual functions; today's polilics are impersonal, social groups are 
large, and it is dilficult for the individuat to find hfs place rn them. The 
American public school system is unique »n providing out society with a 
major instrument for bringing together ali of its people In an attempt to teach 
individual members how to carry out satistoctonty fheir responsibilities 
With a rising birth rate and a rapidly increasing population, with an ex- 
panding curriculum in the schools as our society wants more subject fields 
taught, and as modern education teams io use more specialized facilities in 
the better accomplishment of fis assignments, public education grows more 
expensive. One of our serious lags has been a failure to find appropriate 
ways of financing these added costs School taxes still fall predominantly on 
real property, and wide variations In educational services exist between rich 
and poor communities and between sections of the nation. Discrimination 
still curtails the quality of education of segments of the population. We need 
to recognize that ignorance and other effects of Inadequate education In any 
part of the country can threaten the whole nation as surely as an Infectious 
disease. 

Theme 7: The intelligent Acceptance, by Individuals and Groups, 
of Responsibility for Achieving Oemocrailc Social Action 
If. as Theme 1 asserts, the individual is the cerriral value of Western democ* 
racy, end his rights and their defense are the basic justification of government, 
cedafn central responsibilities devolve upon him. The individualism of the 
fSih and ISth centuries Insisted that (he welfare of the Individual was his 
own direct responsibility, hence failure was due to lack of ability or effort. 
The 20th century has become aware of a social respcns'bliity to provide 
equality of opportunity — hence universal education — and to accept some of 
the blame for failure — as govemmentat relief agencies attest. But the 20!h 
century, at its "mid-stride,’' has not absolved the Individual from his concern 
for his own destiny. He is sfiil the master of his own fate. Indeed, his re- 
sponsibility has broadened, for we have begun to make explicit his concern 
for the general welfare. Wore, perhaps, than ever before, man is becoming 
his brother's keeper; the competent citizen has an active and positive desire 
to contribute to the common good. A greater nationaf and global population 
bas tcnTtpA\oa\%ii asasgrirritiriV, wid ere eeireret tc'rete c( govemwiecit 
in which intelligent participation is required of the citizen, but greater skills 
are required for him to relate to the several groups of which he is a part and 
the effectiveness of his social participation Is increasing. Not only is this 
true for persons, but groups are becoming more alert to their social re- 
sponsibilities. Political parties, corporations, trade unions, trade assoclatior^s 
— all furnish examples of such group acceptances. 

As with other goals, our grasp has not alviays attained our reach. Ir^dividual- 
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ism is too often merely acquisitive and selfish. Conserving and planning for 
the future are set aside for self-gratification and aggrandizement in the 
present. People who faii raiionallze their lack of success and blame every- 
thing but themselves. Institutions provide an anonymity for their members 
so that both the individuals and tfie group can evade the demands of social 
conscience. The general welfare becomes formalized and the provision of 
it institutionalized, and as society undertakes to see that no one stan/es, the 
defeated pauperize themselves and accept a parasitic existence. While 
men’s sense of realism leads them to expect and tolerate some inevitable 
failure, faith leads them to expect a measure of success tor themselves and 
for the majority of their fellow men. 

Theme 8: Increasing the Effectiveness of the Family 
as a Basic Social Institution 

Institutions are social inventions designed to implement ideals or to bridge 
the gap between a less than satisfactory situation and the desired result. 
In this sense the family achieves the perpetuation of the species, induction 
of the young info if. Wesiem culture has deemed ihe monogamous family its 
most effective unit. Originally patriarchal in stmcture, the Western family has 
been exposed to many dynamic factors The growing importance of women in 
industry has given them the basis of economic independence. The disap- 
pearance of the artisan crafts has sharply decreased the number of sons who 
learned their trade from their fathers, and technology’s impact on urban 
living has tended to make chores obsolete As children have lost the ecor^omie 
value they once represented as wage earners m the early Industrial revolution, 
the size of the family has diminished, and the social value of children, of 
childhood and youth, has changed Such changes have not all been for the 
best, and today young people tend to behave like overvalued but displaced 
persons, since they may no longer learn the skills of participation in primary 
groups. Medical advances have extended the span of responsibility. The 
family is more than a means of biological reproduction, and more than an 
economic unit of producing or spending- It is the basic means of giving the 
security of belonging to persons 

The problems of today’s families may not be new but they may require 
new solutions. Housing is one of these persistent problem areas, as the 
growth of slums keeps up with new buildmg Broken homes caused in pari 
by a high divorce rate create new problems in child training and juvenile 
delinquency, and those problems are accentuated by family popular under- 
standing of the newer principles of child psychology. 

Theme 9: The Effective Development of Moral and Spiritual Values 
Democracy, in the long run, will rise or fall according to the extent that in- 
dividual citizens live by accepted ethical, moral, and spiritual values In our 
interdependent society the individual nghts guaranteed in our Constitution 
become meaningless unless they are exercised in a manner harmonious with 
the moral and ethical principles that are the foundation of Western democracy. 
The greater the freedom enjoyed by the individual, the more urgent it is 
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from society’s point of view that he hoW to these principles. The reverse Is 
equally true. The more fully that all individuals accept and implement these 
principles, the greater the freedom they may errjoy In society. These principles 
— such as moral responsibility, devoiiort to truth, and the brotherhood ol 
man — grow out of the one that is basic to them all: recognition ol the dignity 
and worth of the individual (Theme 1). Ittexlncably bound up with these 
ethical concepts are spiritual values which mankind has ever sought to 
realize, both as a means ol sell-development and as an anchor In an uncertain 
world. Responsibility for helping young people develop moral and spiritual 
values is shared by the three great institutions of home, church, and school. 
Working within the context of freedom of religion and separation of church 
and state, our public schools cannot become involved in theological teach- 
ings However, the school can and must carry its share of responsibility for 
developing moral and spiritual values. It can focus directly on problems of 
social ethics. And by teaching about the institution of religion, the school 
can help young people appreciate the great part that organized religion has 
played and does play In the growth of an individual's moral and spiritual 
values. 

The need for more efJecliv© development of mera) and spiniuaJ values 
is dramatically demonstrated In many of cvr currant problems. These In- 
clude delinquent acts by juveniles and such things as adult crime, unelhleal 
behavior, immorality, end bigoted behavior by adults. The need Is tragically 
demonstrated by the rising tide of mental illness, attributable at least in 
part to the tensions of our times- By helping young people develop nwral 
and spiritual values, we can help them find security In an Insecure, changing 
world. 

Theme 10: The Intelligent and Responsible Sharing of 
Power in Order to Attain Justice 

Governments are instituted among men In order to guarantee inalienable 
natural rights but men have to surrender some alienable freedom in order to 
have a society. Social order requires law. and laws must be made. Interpreted, 
and enforced, so the legislative, ludicial, and executive functions are defined. 
The concept ol justice implies a government of taw. not of man. and its Ideal 
is an equal justice for all. Pure democracy, as practiced In the Greek city- 
states and in New England tovm meetings, permitted the citizen to take part 
directly in government, but the increasing size ol political units and meir 
populations has developed ihe machinery of representation and of federalism, 
in the tatter, the balancing ol local aitd centrat coritroi has been a varying 
equation depending upon the elliciency of commurtication and transportation 
available at any given time. The abihV of the central government to extend its 
powers to the borders of Its realm has varied over the centuries and has seen 
many machineries of empire, none so effective as that established by the 
Northwest Ordinance of 17fl7. 

The government of any sociefy at any period has r epresenied so^ talanca 
of freedom and security for Its people, ranging from the Jefiersonian ideal of 
Jitjie government and much freedom, to the dictatorships with some security 
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sometimes; privilege, not equal justice for all. has at times been rampant. 
Economic specialization and competition have produced elements ol hidden 
government through lobbies and other pressuro-lactics on legislation. In 
the making of laws today. 51 grist mills, dominated by lawyers, grind out 
laws which often conflict and overlap bewildenngly, to tho confusion of the 
Citizen. Every generation relearns anew the hard tasks of democracy. 

Theme 11: The Intelligent Utilization ol Scarce Resources 
to Attain the Widest General Well-Being 

From earliest times men have confronted a scarcity of material resources, 
and systems have been established to economize these resources, in the 
system of private enterprise, economic value is determined by scarcity, 
utility, and desirability: prices of goods and services vary with these factors. 
The price mechanism, operating ui the marketplace, has served as the 
regulator of both supply and demand. By another basis of analysis, the 
consumer by means of dollars as ballots, has become the regulator of the 
market, determining what shall be produced, the quantity, and how it shall 
be distributed. Other societies have delegated work to one social class, 
leaving an upper class whose only social services were governing and fight* 
ing. to live upon the elfons of the workers, industrial technology has both 
proliferated the specializations of labor and has made work a necessity for 
all except those few who live upon inherited wealth As a regulator of the 
market, the consumer Is also the atlocator of manpower 
In any system permitting private property, the concentration of wealth and 
power will be a recurrent problem. In our system today the mammoth corpora* 
tion and mammoth union, and their normative tendency toward monopoly, 
become the most serious manifestation o' the problem Growing from the 
central stem is the phenomenon of the business cycle with its phases of 
boom and bust. Wealth or power concentrated in private hands can lead to 
the rapid exploitation of irreplaceable natural resources which from a social 
point of view should be conserved The government, representing the people, 
has a role to play in regulating monopoly, m controlling the extreme results 
ot the business cycle, and m the preservation of natural resources 

Theme 12: Achievement of Adequate Horizons of Loyalty 
In simple agrarian societies, in the depths of the Dark Ages, the allegiance of 
men reached no further than the valley in which they lived A widening sense 
of belonging extended the concept of allegiance to the country, then to the 
duchy, and a! last to the kingdwn. In the American picture within the past 
century, men forced to choose between the Nation and Stale dec id ed- "I am 
first a Virginian.” The concept of loyalty to the national sovereign slate is one 
of the important understandings in today's world. Sovereignty may be simply 
defined as the power to make the final decision, and it resides where there is 
no higher authority which can coerce. The past century has seen the extension 
and intensification of natiorralism all over me world. It has witnessed the 
unification of important nation-states in Europe, me intensification of national- 
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fsKc awareness In Europe, Asia, and Africa, and rivalry among nations every- 
where. 

Nationalism has given its meaning lo cIHrenship, and the functionaf analysis 
of that term would delme the areas of civic activities and responsibilities et 
local, stale, and national levels. Some pionecnt'g elforis have been made to 
catalogue the skills of effective social participation In the various groups ot 
which we are members: more work in that direction would be profitable. 
Nationalism has expressed itself at limes In a glorifying, uncritical patriotism 
which has resulted too often In Isolationism and has been used too much as 
a cloak lo cover reactionary movements and to gifd private greed The social 
objective becomes a sane and reasoned patriohsm, and an understanding, 
appreciation, and Identification with the various groups of people with whom 
we interact, beginning with the family and extending through the local com- 
munity, stale, and nation to all mankind However, loyalty to wider groups re- 
quires a kind of knowledge and ot intellectual grasp which is not needed for 
loyalty to the small face-to-taca group It becomes important (or the educator 
to think through the problem of teaching for an infefligent loyalty to groups 
which cuts across national boundaries, and a part of this teaching should con- 
sist of a thorough exp)orafio/> of the qoesbor? of conflicting loyalties as 
between nations and Interest groups which cut across national boundaries 

Theme 13; Cooperation In the interest of Peace and Welfare 
The achievement of nuclear fission may have removed the cork end released 
the genie of total destruciion. At best U has clarified the aiiernatives In Jn- 
temallonal relations so (hat nations must endeavor earnestly to resolve 
differences or run the risk of human annihilation. Cooperation is the corollary 
of such interdependence. At an earlier and perhaps simpler time, aggressors 
could expect that initiative end their superior strength would bring them gains 
greater than ihefr fosses. Safartce of power dipfomacy developed to oppose 
these aggressors. Its techniques were (he discovery of common dangers, of 
common interests, and the need tor common action. The cooperation they 
achieved was partial and short-lived but the precedent Is important In other 
Instances of danger or crisis, whether of war or disasters ot naure, people 
have shown that they can subordinate sellish interests and act (or the common 
good. 

Machinery of cooperation has developed In labor-management relations 
and instead ot strike and iock-out. riot and police rule, there has been an 
increase in conference and conciliation. mediaHon and arbitration, seeking 
a consensus. Unfortunately we stand today far from the goal. The bargaining 
table, whether diplomailc or industrial, finds the pride and prestige of the 
individuals who are bargaining loo often the operating values, instead of the 
greatest good for the greatest ttumber. The earlier polite language ot con- 
ciliation, insincere though it may have been, is discarded (or the language of 
conflict. The race for superiority In atomic weapons continues, and when 
the gun of final destruction Is loaded, some fool may puli the trigger. 
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Theme 14: Achieving a Balance Between 
Social Stability and Social Change 

The bicameral legislature has olteo be«i justified because it balanced the 
rashr^ess and urge to chartge ol the popular house with conservatism and 
power to delay of the Senate or Lords. Those two basic factors, progress and 
stability, exist and operate irt many social Institutions. The dynamics of 
modern society proposes and urges change^ social conservatism resists and 
controls the degree of modification When both forces operate together within 
an institution, orderly progress can lesult; when consenralive forces are 
dominant, the institution or the society may become static or stagnant. At 
times the critics of the existing order and the innovators take control and 
fundamental and revolutionary changes come about 
The rata of modification among instilulions in a society may vary markedly. 
Technological developments have made basic and rapid changes in our 
economic institutions, but conservative forces have slowed the rate of change 
of the political and social Institutions. The resultant "cultural lag" has caused 
strains and maladjustments. For example, governmental machinery to control 
the new situations created by changes in transportation has not kept pace 
with crime or big business or congestion. However, in spite of sensational and 
visible changes in some phases ol living, basic institutions stay on; tradition 
holds things in place Our society reaches its decisions, either (rontally or 
obliquely, about values which at one time were sharply controversial, and the 
problems then change to those of implementation Perhaps the most im- 
portant function of history is to record the conserving and maintaining, not 
merely the changing. 

Theme IS: Widening and Deepening the Ability To Live More Richly 
White man is a social being with obligations to and rewards from the groups 
of which he Is a part, he is also an individual. A goal of living artd of education, 
then, should be (he multlptication of his sources of enrichment and the en- 
hancement of his powers of enioyment. Generally the arts, both tine and 
practical, are the avenues by which perceptions and sensitivities are in- 
creased, and the improvement of both appreciation and creative powers 
should be sought. But in the humanistic scheme of values, any learning, any 
discipline, can contribute to personal enrichment. The humanist climbs a 
mountain because it is there; he teams lor the joy of learning and for the 
sense of victory over ignorance; he is not restricted to the horizons of the 
useful and the applicable Most persons, ol course, combine the humanist 
and the utilitarian and are potentially both the scientist and the engineer. 
Esthetics and emotions, therefore, can be used to make both the humanist 
and the humanitarian. In our dominant values, work becomes both a means 
and the end of personal enrichment 

Much still needs to be done to improve the constructive use of leisure and 
to improve mass tastes. In an earlier day, leisure and good taste belonged 
exclusively to the aristocratic leisure classes. In an age ol mass media, the 
patron of the arts is the common roan. The quality of culture in a democratic 
society depends upon how the great mass of the people use their leisure 
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time. Mass media without education may lead to vulgarity and cultural 
mediocrity; with education the common man may build a culture equal in 
taste to the historical aristocracies and more varied in its patterns, because 
of the new contributions of many people from many lands 
A Challenge for any democratic society is to find some means for preserv- 
ing individual choice in an ega of mass media which could lead to cultural 
conformity. One aspect ol this proWem is to help each person develop In- 
dividual tastes and proterences, and to encourage hke-minded groups of 
individuals to insist upon their share of (he time and services of the mess- 
oriented cultural Institutions 



appendix 



The following social studies units. 
"Early California Indian Life" and ''Oregon Not 33rd but isf are organized 
according to the accepted format reconunended in Chapter 4. "Developing 
Teaching Units m the Social Studies " The unit on Oregon demonstrates the 
traditional organization of a unit for leaching to the whole class (Roman 
numerals I through VII). This same unit has then been Individualized (Roman 
numerats Vtll through Xf) showing how a regular unit o! work can be changed 
to allow students to progress through It on an Individualized basis according 
to their own rale of speed and progress 

EARLY CALIFORNIA INDIAN LIFE 
Initiation of Unit 

Arouse Inlerest by Display 

1 A large outline map of California is to be displayed on the 
wall. It IS to be filled in as study of California Indians evolves 

2 Display jackets of books dealing with California Indian life. 

3 Display pictures of Indian life, focusing attention on the four 
basic needs, homes; clothing; food; weapons, implements, and 
utensils. 

4 Display such things as rabbit skins, bow and arrow, arrow- 
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2 Know the meaning of the following: bay, island, valley, lake, 
desert, river, rnounlam, coastal range. Be able to give the defi- 
nition in an oral or written explanation. 

3 Fill in on your outline map of California the different features 
of topography. 

4 From what you have discovered from Investigating the maps 
in the room and from having filled m your own map, can you 
give an explanation as to why the climate of these different 
regions is so varied? 

5 From your study of the various types of climate, can you 
conclude which areas virould be the best for crops, big trees, 
forest lands, gold, petroleum, abundant water, natural harbors 
and seaports? 

6 Label, and with the use of symbols, show these natural re- 
sources on your own map. 

7 Locale and label the various tribes on your own map. 

a Use the scale on the map and find out how far apart these 
early Indian settlements were. 

9 Look at the maps in the room and discover the different 
possible routes the Indians may have taken to get to Cali- 
fornia. 

10 Make a map of your own showing the possible routes the 
Indians may have taken. 

11 Would you expect to find more Indians living in northern, 
southern, eastern, or the western sections of California’’ Give 
a written explanation lor your answer 

12 Show, by making pictures to represent the different Indian 
tribes, in which section of California each tribe was located. 
Fill this m on the big outline map on the wall of the classroom. 

13 Read CalHomia Yesterdays, "Maps of Tribes," page 40. 

14 Look at study prints. "Native Tribes of North America." 

Vocabulary 

1 coastal 

2 desert 

3 valley 

Second Major Concept 

People of a different culture often look different from people of 
our own culture. 

Behavioral Ob/ecf/ve 

The student will be able to show in a drawing what California 
Indians look like. The student w-iH be able to describe in a 
written paragraph the characteristics that differentiate the Indian 
from people of his own culture. 

‘Suppo^tir^g Concepfs 

1 California Indians are of a short stature, stocky, and strong. 

2 California Indians are flat-nosed and broad-faced. 


4 river 7 island 10 Asia 

5 lake 8 climate 11 tribe 

6 bay 9 topography 



3 California Indians have black hair lhal Is very stralghl and 

7caml“^ndTans■'''sl»^ colormg vanes from ligh. brown to 
dark. 

fru^s"«orn1a Indians look dil.aren, Iron, people ,n 
2“Sa"p“dre showing wbal yon -bink a California Indian 

3 EkamkieTl'ilmslrip Write a paragraph explaining whal you 
learned. 


3 stocky 


'bird Major Concept 


Vocabulary 

1 stature 2 structure 


T camornla Indians' environmeni dele, mined lhair manner .1 
dress. 

Behavioral Objective written report the 

The student will be yf“ ^ iH,ai?'s dress and explain why 
Characteristics cl the brable to show, in pIc- 

rs'rhrhrd^v-:rns=t^:r 

rbrsbrioix^isrn'i^c^^^^^ 

ent types ol Indian clothing were made. 

Supporting Concepts vciy scanty. 

1 The clothing ol the Cal«a kid J ^xe 

2 Plants and animals proWded mo maie 
rSm,a,ndians^.o.eame.s.beadd.esses. and robes on, y 

rSh^gSsweSUlavornearllPl-'---"'' 


learning Experiences climate and environment 

1 Bo able to to^o wim tho way bo , 

of tno California Indian had to clothing the Ca tforn^ 

2 a wrillen repnn desc-me jtio^^'irillaslre,^ me doming 

KS woren»d«^ „xe ,o 

1 Write a story explaSm^O ' 

dfMs ilkothO taMom.aJr«l.3n^ di'fercnl anl^^s 

4 Find as many 55 hSw us<rd to make tricir ® 

tnd plants the cr plant used for msklrva 

irn'gn^ldSTsffi-d'”'''”’”'"^ 
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3 California Indians have black hoe lhat Is .am sMsW ""h 

rcaltonTl'SnTck.n colonng vanes Iron, iigh. brown ,o 
dark. 

rro"S,nla Indians look dii.eren, Iro. people ,n 
r^rS^'lure sho..ng wh.. yod Ihink a Calllornia Indian 

3 Exlle'a lilinslrip. Wrlla a paragraph explaining wha. you 
learned. 


Vocabulary 
1 stalure 


2 struclure 


3 stocky 


Third Malar Concept 


T Camornia Indians' envlronmen. deleirnlned Iheir manna, of 

dress. 

Behavioral Obiectiva , fgpj,rt the 

The student will be dress and explain why 

characteristics ot ‘J® be able to show, in pic- 

StbTelorpSrnir 

ant types ol Indian clothing were made. 

Supporting Concepts scanty. 

1 The clothing cl IhoCaliloinlalnd a J 

2 Plants and animals provided the mare 

Clothing. ,«.paihers headdresses, and robes only 

3 California lridlans^releathers.n 

for ceremonial ,t,- -dicle of ornament. 

4 Shell beadsweretheirfavoriteani 

Learning Experiences climate and environment 

1 Be able to explain ora^;J^'h=o'=K way he dressed. 

01 the California Indian had dolhlng the Cj J?'"'! 

2 In awrillen fepo^'g£de"'?iSures Illuetranng the clothing 

Lr,rmr:^dm«>^'ry^ woCd. or would not. like lo 

drKs'l*elhSca»mia Indians^ 

' lf;?.m=sri'nS'Sd£^-=rp“r“r;or making 

llo’fhrga^5K,»=««''"''°°'''°‘'''""- 
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6 Make a puppel ol an Indian man. woman, or child. Make sufa 
you have dressed it appropriately. 

7 View the lilmsinp Eaily Cahloinia Indians. 

8 Read from the book. Calitomia Yesferdays, and A Child's 
History of California. 

Vocabulary 

1 ornament 3 loin cloth 5 tules 

2 apron 4 scanty 6 implement 

Fourth Major Concept 

Food and how it was prepared. (Nature helps to satisfy man's 
basic needs ) 

Behavioral Objective 

The student will be able to chart out the types ol food the In- 
dians ate and illustrate the sources from which they came The 
studertt will be able to demonstrate, by acting them out. the 
different methods of preparing food 


Supporting Concepts 

1 Plants were the Indians' main food 

2 Meat and fish were important foods 

3 Indians built storehouses for food 

4 Indian foods required littte preserving. 

5 Baskets were used for cooking utensils 

6 Indians cooked out of doors 


Learning Experiences 

1 From your study of topography, can you conclude the differ- 
ent kinds of food that would have been available to the 
Indians'’ 

2 From your reading be able to explain how plants provide 
food for people 

3 Arrange a display of foods that are seeds, roots, stems, and 
leaves. 

4 Ust, classify, and make illustrated charts of foods of animal 
origin. 

5 Compare modem and early Calilomlan methods ol tood 
preservation. 

6 Make a chart showing the most important Indian foods in the 
different sections of California where they would be most 
common- 

7 Find as much tnformabon as you can about one of the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What kind of fish were most commonly 
used to eat? (2) What different methods did Indians use to 
cook food? (3) What are the two different kinds of storehouses 
used by the Indians? (4) How did the Indian women prepare 
acorns lor iood? (5) How did the Indian men organize a rabbit 
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drive? (6) How did the Indian women Prepare deerskin for 
doming? (7) How did the Indian men catch fish? 

8 Make a chart showing the ImplemenB, 

the early Indians had and give a brief explanation of what each 
was used for. 

9 View film, Indians ol CaMornia, Pad 1 1, Food. 

10 Read from books, The Indians' Garden and CaWornias 
8eg/nn/ngs. 

Vocabulary 

1 preserve 

2 storehouse 


3 acorn 

4 Chia 


5 utensil 

6 granary 


°dl “on. ii?e„™^nd male-ials osed In bailding each o. these 
homes. 

Supporting Concepfs 

1 The wickiup was common to most sections 

6 Different tools and ulensus were 

(.earningExperrences ,ave to do with the type 

1 What does the climate ol a tegion nave 

e"w,ng Indian „le in each o, the diheren, 
ata'a picture showing me diilerent types o. homes built by 

rj"aklTmodeio.oneo, me lotiowingkindso, houses: Plank, 

rMakraSta, o, me dlllemn. materials used to make each 
type ol home. ,ne diilerent materials used lor 

„„„ , eaplanation: 

sweat house? 
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Vocabulary 

1 implement 3 settlement 5 plank 7 sweat house 

2 fertile 4 wickiup 6 assembly house 8 rancheria 

Sixth Major Concept 

California Indians used tools, weapons, and utensils for their 
survival. 

Behavioral Objective 

The student will be able to illustrate on a chart the Implements 
and utensils and weapons used by the Indians and will be able 
to explain and illustrate what each is used for. 


Supporting Concepfs 

1 Implements were primarily made of stone, bone, and shell. 
No metal was used. 

2 Implements and uterrsils were used primarily to make houses, 
boats, rafts, baskets, bowls, ornaments, and In cooking 


Learning Experiences 

1 Make a chart listing the different Indian implements, weap* 
ons. and utensils, together with their uses. 

2 Show In a drawing Uxe weapons the men used tor hunting 
and for fishing 

3 Show in a drawing the utensils the women used for cooking. 

4 Read and discover how the Indians lighted fires. Be able to 
demonstrate. 

5 Choose one of the following questions to answer- (1) What 
were traps and nets used for‘> (2) What was a rabbit drive? 


Vocabulary 

1 weapon 

2 hatchet 

3 flaked knives 

4 wedge 

5 mussel-shell adz 


6 bone awls 11 mortar-pestle 

7 scraping stones 12 atlate 

8 firestick 13 forked hunting stick 

9 firestone 14 forked fishing slick 

10 metale-mano 


Seventh Major Concept 

Indian men, women, and children participate m many activities. 
Behavioral Objective 

The student wiH be able to play an Indian game, sing an Indian 
song, and make either a basket, a piece of pottery, of a piece 
of jewelry. The student will be able to write an Indian legend. 

Supporting Concepfs 
1 The Indians govern themselves. 

Z The Indians amuse themselves with many games. 
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3 Storytelling was a lavonte entertainment. 

4 The Indian men. women, and children work hard for their 
survival (e.g , cooking, hunting . )- 

o. « Indian .an, »o.an. and 

children. ^ , . 

2 Draw pictures of the activities of the Indians 

3 Make an Indian pot out of clay. 

4 Weave an Indian basket. ,4h<.ir,rtian^ 

5 Read and find out about me government of the Indians. 

6 Learn an Indian song. .4^ .h^., iiiusirate 

7 Whdl kinds of musical lasliumeols did they use. 

8 Learn an Indian dance. 

9 Listen to en Indian legend on me laps racotder. 

1 0 Make up your own Indian legend. 

„ wmean Indian ^ Indian boy 

12 Wtlls a story about you jell Pretend ire *hal your day 

fa rd'S"S-^ 

stole Fire for His Friends. 

Vocabulary 5 igg^^d 7 pottery 

I reSmint I 9 bv"emmen. 6 ceremonial 

Cufminallon of t/ri« ..Usses b abend. 

^ [ira^rJS'Cng ail' me d-"b-t Pbases 0, a Oali- 

4 wnie.a play I" “ JJj calilornia Indians. 

5 Summarize In a story classroom wall. Included 

6 CdffP'!.'® iuSirS Indian Idbes, types ol toed raised 

In each orb. houses, etc. 

7 Posltest. 


Related Materials: 


f nSiards CaWorn/o yesterdays 

2 Cer /i 

3 Buell Calilornia Stepping Slones 

4 Marcy. The Indians' Garden 
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5 Hoffman. California's Beginnings 

6 Sneddon, Oooas, Indian of Santa Clara 

Study Prinls 

t Nalive Tribes of North Amenca 

2 Indians of California — food 

3 Indiansof California— village life 

4 Fruits and berries of California trees 

Films and Filmstrips 
t Early California Indians — lilmstrip 

2 Indians of Cafifornia., Part 1 1, Food 

3 Indian Dances 

Maps 

1 Political physical map of California 
Z California relief map 

3 Large outline wall map used for iocatlng major Indian tribes 

4 World globe 

OREGON; NOT 33fd BUT 1st 
I. Initlatlort of the unit (suggestions) 

A. Arranged environment 

1. A disptey featuring such items as; myrtle wood bowl, candle- 
holders, plaque; Pendletort jacket or blanket; Tillamook cheese; 
Bumble Bee Tuna can: a piece of plywood or particle board; souvenir 
sack of grass seed, etc. Use inductive questions such as: Where did 
this come from? What is rt used loi'» What dr> all these items have in 
common? (They are aft Oregon products.) 

2. Bulletin board featuring postcards of the state. Use questions and 
discussion. Have you been here? What did you see? 

B. Pretests. Use maps showing only county outlines and ask for names 
to be filled in. Use outline maps of state and ask for natural regions to 
be filled in. Various other items could be asked for. such as major rivers, 
mountain ranges, etc After scents are ^own the correct answers or 
locations, the usual consensus is. "We don't know much about our 
state." This opens the way for the suggestion that we need to know 
more. 

C. imaginary trip 

1. Give the following directions: 

a) Today we are going on a trip in our stale. 

b) We will begin in county and travel into a county which 

borders it. 
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c) We must travel into a Sard county before wo reenter any county 
we have been in. 

dj All trovefets wiK have a lum deciding on which county our 
trip wili go on next. 

e) To keep traveling wiUi our group, you must name a county 
which borders tho one we are in wh«i your turn comes If you 
miss, you may be seated 'Hio best traveler will be tho one who 
remains standing the longest 

f) Ail travelers ploaso stand. 

2. Use a wall map to Kluslraie how to (ravel Then cover it. 

3. Play several rounds of the game, giving each student several 
chances to respond. 

4. Ask: Were we able to travel very far? Do we need to know more 
to complete our trip around the state? What do vro need to know? 

D. Be the expert — A week or two in advartce of this unit begin building 
the Idea that anyone in class can know more thart anyone else This can 
be developed so that each student feels that he can be the expert hr 
orte county. (Since there are 36 counties, usually this can bo arranged. 
With more fhan 35 sludents some kind of pairing or teams could be sug- 
gested.) At this point teacher-student planning could be used to decide 
what questions the expert should be responsible for. Suggested pos- 
sibilities are: How did the county get its rtome? How do Its people make 
a living? What are Its scenic, historical, or unusual places? VN^t does 
it produce? 

E. Ongoing siudy— the study of the state Into tho larger topic of 
westward movement In the United Stales. 

F. Possibly use one of the free films. 
iJ. Major concepJs 

A. Each Oregon place-name has a history. 

1. Oregon counties were named for Presidenis of the United States. 

2. Oregon counties were named far other Important people. 

3. Oregon counties were given ind.an words lor names 

4. Oregon counties were named in miscellaneous ways. 

Behavioral Objeclivo 

1. Given mo four categories — named (or Presidents, named for 
other people, given Indian names, glvcrt miscellaneous names — 
and a map or list of die counties, the student wul caiegorUo 32 cl 
me 36 ccuntes property. 

0. Oregon h divided Jnio different goegraphical areas, 

1. Oregon has trj’co ctmafos. 

2. Oregon has c-gh4 narurai teg.ons. 
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3. Mountains help deteimine natural regions or geographical areas. 

4. Regions have varying scenery. 

Behavioral Obiecfives 

The student vrvtt be able to riatne or describe orally the three 
climates and point out their general areas on a large map of 
Oregon. 

2. The student will be able to name the eight natural regions on a 
map of Oregon showing regional outlines. 

3. The swdervt wiU be able to select one of Uta natural regions, 
name it, and list three reasons why he would like to live there. 

C. Oregon acquires Income by being productive. 

1 . Timber is Oregon’s major crop. 

2. Farming is Oregon's second industry. 

3. Manufacturing is gaming in importance. 

4. Some work Is unusual; tern at^d bwsh industry, counting fish, coU 
lecting ponderosa pine cones. 

Behavioral Objecilve 

1. Using an 18*by-24-ioch outline map which he has drawn, and 
symbols of his own design, the student will place in appropriate 
areas two major ways and tour minor ways of making a living for 
one natural region of Oregon. (County boundaries should be 
shown in dotted lines to facilitate the locating ) 

O Oregon counties compete in productivity. 

1. Some counties produce rnore goods and services than others. 

2. Some items are produced in every county. 

3. Some counties produce unusual or even rare items. 

Behavioral Obieoiives 

1. The student will be able to name one county which is first' in 
the state in any particular product and give the name of the 
product. 

2. The student will be able to name one county which produces a 
comparatively rare or unusual product in the state and give the 
name of thep/oduct 

III. Learning activities 

A. Concept: Each Oregon place-name has a history. 

1. Oregon counties were named tor Presidents of the United Slates. 

2. Oregon counties were named for ofoer important people. 

3. Oregon counties were given Indian words for names. 

4. Oregon counties were named in miscellaneous ways. 
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B. Behavioral objective 

1 . Given the four categories — named for Presidents, named lor other 
people, given Indian names, given misceltaneous n^es — and a map 
or list of the counties, the student will categoriJe 32 of the 36 
counties properly. 

C. Activities 

1. Use an BVa-by-ll-Inch duplicated map of the counties and have 
students put the names of the counties In the proper places 

2. Use a large map fsimtiar to no. 1) and have students name coun- 
ties as they are pointed to. 

3. Play the imaginary-trip game (see Initiation. i-C). 

4. Use a double-spaced duplicated list ot the counties Have the 
students guess where the name may have come from in one column 
but put correct placement (ri a second column as it is discovered. 

5. Research Oregon Blue Book for Information. 

6. Individual reports, oral, on "How — _ county got its name," 
"What hisloncal or unusual places would be worth visiting?" 

7. Reports, oral or written, on people for whorn counties ware named. 

8. Class discussion on "How do people choose names for places?" 
"Why do places need to have names?" "Why are we still naming 
places on the moon?" "How are we deciding on these names?" 

9. Practice placemer\t and spelling tests using map as In no. 1 aPove. 
to. Research the county envelopes for information. 

1 1 . Check the road maps for possible clues. 

12. Have students attempt classification of counties as they are look- 
ing at their lists or maps. 

13. Have students make up a color key and color the counties ac- 
cording to the classifications they have made. 

A. Concept: Oregon is divided into diflerent geographical areas. 

1. Oregon has three climates. 

2. Oregon has eight natural regions. 

3. Mountains help determine natural regions or geographical areas. 

4. Regions have varying scencor. 

8. Behavioral ob/eclives 

1, The student will be able lo name or describe orally the three cli- 
mates and point out their general areas on a large map of Oregon. 

2. The student will be able lo name the eight natural regions on a 
map of Oregon showing regional outlines. 

3 The student will be able lo select one of the natural regions, name 
it, and list three reasons why he would like to live there. 
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C. Activities 

t. Use a 48*incU to 54 -«fich-physical-featufes map of Oregon (for 
example, Denoyer-Geppert or other) as a basis for discussion of the 
following: 

a) How are these areas different? (Poinl to mountain and valley, 
lake and river, etc.) 

b) How do these mountains affect us? (Point to local ones.) 

c) How do these mountains affect us7 (Point to the Cascade 
Mountains.) 

d) What do we call the effects we have been naming? 

2. Read as a class — Parrish, Philip H. Hisio/ic Oregon, pages 4. 5, 6. 

3. Use notebook-sized outline maps of Oregon Have students put 
in climate outlines, t^bei and color them. 

4. Check the county envelopes lor any unusual weather conditions 
or claims. Treasure hunt basis, possibly. Also for unusual scenery. 

5. Jigsaw-puzzle game: Divide an outline map of Oregon into eight 
pieces. Put a name on each piece. 6e able to defend your choices. 
Students show examples and tell why they made the cuts where tfiey 
did. See if there is any consensus on the naming of the parts. 

6. Students read Geography ot Oregon to Tnd names and boundaries 
of natural regions. Students draw and label these on an outline map 
for their notebooks. 

7. Discussion; (Using no. i and no 6 abo-/e) What advantages does 
this region have? What might people do there for recreation'^ What 
might be an important occupation in this region? 

8. Map-making: Make a larger (16-by-24'inch) map of one region 
showing its main geographical features. 

9. Rental films, free films, rilmstfips 

10. Reading: Brogan. East ot the Cascades; Decker. The Weather of 
Oregon: Steel. The Mountains ot Oiegon 

A. Concept; Oregon acquires income by being productive. 

1. Timber is Oregon's major crop. 

2. Farming is Oregon's second industry. 

3. Manufactunng is gaining in import3,nce. 

4. Some work is unusual: lem and brush industry, counting fish, 
collecting ponderosa pine cones. 

B. Behavioral objective 

1. Using an 18-by-24-inch outline map which he has drawn, and sym- 
bols of his own design, Ihe student vvill place in appropnate areas 
two major ways and four minor ways of making a living for one 
natural region of Oregon. (County boundaries should he ^vjwn in 
light dotted lines to facilitate the locating). 
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C. Activities 

1. Resource persons, representatives from the lumber industry, 
(arming (possibly a &chool*board member), or manufacturing. 

2. Field trip to a lumber mid, plywood plant, particle-board plant, or 
paper mill. 

3. Resource persons: a carpenter — hov/ does plywood belp me in 
building; a banker — how are lumber and banking connected? 

A. D/scusslon: What happens when Oregon cannof sell its lumber 
products? 

5. Use plywood in some consimction activities. Find out the dif- 
ference between indoor and outdoor grades 

a) Jigsaw-puzzle maps ot the slate. 

b) Ooli houses, using plywood where i! is used in home con- 
struction. 

c) Ping-Pong paddles 

6. Reports: Use material from county envelopes. What are (he (wo 
or three mam ways the people ol this county make a living? Do they 
produce any urtusual crops or products? it so. what? 

7. Take notes on reports (no. 6). 

a. Plan a meal using only products produced in Oregon The main 
ingredient of each dish could be named and its place of production 
given as it Is served. 

9. Plant and raise some samples ol Oregorr’s main crops The cans 
or bedding boxes should be labeled with the name of the crop and 
the county where it is produced. 

10. Field trip to a {lour mill, a grass seed processing plant, a can- 
nery. 

11. Writing; The Job I'd Like To Have. 

12. Films on maps, films on Northwestern States. 

A. Concept: Oregon counties compete in productivity. 

1. Some counties produce more goods and senrices than others. 

2. Some items are produced in every county. 

3. Some counties produce unusu^ or even rare items. 

8. Behavioral objectives 

1. The student will be able to name one county which is first in the 
slate in any particular product and give the name of the product. 

2. Tho student will be able to name ono county which produces a 
comparatively rare or uruisual product In the state and givo me ra.Tj> 
ol the product. 
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C. Activities 

1. Use the county folders. Reports on most important crops or 
products (two or three per county) and unusual items 

2. Check the Oregon Blue Book for possible additional information. 

3. Check John W. Reith. editor. The West (Grand Rapids: The Rdeler 
Company. 1 963) . for its section on the state. 

IV. Culminating activities (suggesiiwis) 

A. Tests 

1. Map 

a) Labeiling the counties — 72 points — 1 point (or spelling, 1 point 
for placing properly; spelled correctly in wrong place = no credit 

b) Drawing in and labeling the eight natural regions. 

2. Objective 

a) Based on content from reading, reports, discussions done by 
class. (Follow Groniund's recommendation and make a table of 
specifications.) 

b) Have students prepare the Tmai test as a part of the work each 
day. 

3. Clue test on the counties: This is prepared by making up three 
sets of clues (or each county used in the test. The clue worth 5 
points should be hard. The clue worth 3 points should be about 
average difficulty. The clue worth 2 points should be easy. All students 
taking the test are given the hard clues first. When these are cor- 
rected, they are given the 3-point page to do for answers missed on 
the first page. If they miss any on the 3-point page, they are then 
given the 2-point page for missed items. For example; On the first 
page the clue might be "land of horizontal rain.” The second page 
clue might be "westernmost point of land in Oregon." The third clue 
might be "has the mouth of the Rogue River." (The answer is Curry 
County ) For this test the students should be allowed to use their 
notebooks and maps which they have made A lest of this type 
demands good listening and good note-taking. 

B. Have the student plan a trip m Oregon. Give him SI 00. S200, or $300 
to spend, or allow him one, two. or three weeks travel time, or a combi- 
nation of these. Using road maps, his maps, and notes, he plans a trip. 
He will list where he would go. what he would see or do. and itemize 
how he spent his money. The tnp should be possible of performance, 
based on his choice of vehicle for transportation, and lake him to from 
five to ten places. 

C. Writing 

1 . Write an essay on "VAiat I Appreciate About Oregon " 

2. Write an original poem or story about a job or product of Oregon. 

D. Design a cover tor your maps, notes, lepons, etc ; Make a table of 
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contents of your organization. Mate the cover and tlx the contents v/ithin 
ft to be handed in. 

V. Bibliography for teachers 

A. Parrish. Philip H.W/s/oricOregofJ.NewYofk: Macmillan, 1955 

B. Geography of Oregon (a source probably not available generally). 

C. Reiih, John W. (ed ). The West. Grand Rapids: Fideler, 1969 

D. Road maps of Oregon secured from service-station sources 

E. Brochures secured from Charters of Commerce, resods, Industries 

F. Contact Oregon Travel trrformatJon Djvisfon, Room lOf Highway 
Building, Salem. Oregon, for free publications and two of the films. 

VI. Bibliographical possibilities for additional reading 

A. Recent printings 

Brogan. Phil F. Eas! of the Cascades. 1964. 

Chase. Don M. Pack Sadd/es and Rolling Wheels 1 959 
Decker, Charles H. The Weather Cl Oregon. 1961. 

Irving, Washington, Asfor/a Reprint t96i. 

Nelson, Marshall. Shadows of Yesterday. (954. 

Ogden, Peter Skene. Snake Country Journals. 1950. 

Oregon Archaeoiogical Society. WaAeup Mound and Nearby Sites on 
fhe Lang Narrows ot (he Columbia River. 1959. 

Palmer, Joel, dournafo/ the Travers over (he flocAyiWouniarris. tSSS. 
Payette, B. The Oregon Country under the Union Jack. 1962. 
floss. Alexander, Adventures of the first SetUets on (ha Columbia River. 
1960. 

Throckmorton, Arthur L Oregon Argonauts: Merchant Adventures on 
the Western Frontier. 1961 . 

Wrilers' Program. Oregon. End olihe Trail. 1951- 
Wyeth, John B. Oregon. 1966. 

B. Older printings 

Allen. A. Ten Years in Oregon. Travels and Adventures of Dr. E. White 
and Lady West of Rocky Mounfains. 1048. 

Bullfinch, Thomas. Oregon and Eldorado; or Romance of the Rivers. 
1666. 

Carey. Charles H, History of Oregon. tSZZ 

Chapman, Charles H. The Story of Oregon and Its People 1 909. 

Cressman. Uilher S, Early Man In Oregon. 1940. 

Freemont. John Charles. The Ule of John Charles Freemoni and His Nar- 
rative ot Exploration. 1856. 

Hines, Gustavos. Oregon: Its History. 1859. 

Hines, Guslavus. Wild Ule In Oregon. 1867. 
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Horner, John B. Oregon History and Early Uieraiute. 1931. 

Kelley, Hall J. Hall J. Kelley on Oregon. 1932. 

Lee, Daniel. Ten Years in Ore^. 1844. 

Meeker, Ezra. Ox-team Days on the Oregon Trail 1 922. 

Montgomery. Richard G. The White-headed Eagle. 1934. 

Pollard, Lancaster. Oregon and the Pacllic Northwest. 1946. 

Smet, Pierre Jean de. Oregon Missions and Travels over Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1845-46. 

Srrulh, Wallace. Oregon Sketches. 1925. 

Steel, William Gladstone. The Mountains ol Oregon 1690. 

Thornton, Jessy Quinrt. Oregon and CaWorn/a /n 1848 1849. 

Wyeth, Nathaniel J. The Correspondence and Journals ol Captain 
NathanielJ. Wyeth. 1831-6. 1899. 

Not all of the above sources will be found in the usual school library. It 
is suggested that the local public library be contacted to arrange tor 
borrowing through them from the state library. 

VII. Films and filmstrips 
A. Free films 

1 . Northwest Empire / sound / 40 mmoles / U.P. Railroad 

2. Oregon and Its Natural Resources / sound / 30 minutes / Bureau 
of Mines 

3. Parks Are lor People / sound / 27 minutes / Oregon Travel In- 
formation Division 

4. Reel Pun In Oregon / sound / 24 minutes / (same source as no. 3 
above) 

The above items are listed by Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 

B. Rental films 

1. Maps and Their Meaning / 14 minutes / color / rental 1-3 days / 
$5.00 

2. Maps and Their Uses/It minutes/ color/ rental 1-3 days/ 
$2.50 

3. Maps Are Fun / 11 mituttes / color / rental 1 -3 days / $2 50 

4. Maps lor a Changing World / ti minutes / color / rental 1-3 days 
/ $2.50 

5. Reading Maps / 11 tninutes / color / rental 1-3 days / $2.50 

6. Using Maps — Measuring Distances / 1 1 minutes / color / rental 
1-3 days / $2.50 

7. Oregon Tra/// 25 minutes / b&w/ rental 1-3 days / $5.00 

8. Pacilic Coast / 1 8 minutes / b&w / rental 1 -3 days / $3.75 
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9. Pacilic— Discovery and Development / 1 1 minutes / color / rental 
1-3 days / S2.50 

The above items are listed by Mountain Plains Film Library Associa- 
tion. 

1 . Oregon Trail / 25 minutes / biw / rental / $3.20 

2. North American flegrOAs, The Pacific Coast / 1 5 minutes / color / 
rental / $4,60 

3. Northwest Wonderland (ttichrield Oil) / 28 minutes / color / rental 
/5J.P5 

4. United Stales Expansion- SetU'ing the West / 12 minutes / b&w/ 
rental ( $2.30 

5. United Stales Expansion. The Oregon Country / 13 minutes / b&w 
/ rental / $2.30 

6. Geography of the Pacific Stales /^0 minutes / b&w/ rental/ 
$2.10 

The above items are listed in Films for Teaching from the A-V Center. 
Washington State University, Pullman. Washington. 

1. Lincoln County: Land of Contrasts/ 19 mmules/ cost $125 00/ 
McGraw-Hill. New York 
C. Filmstrips artd slides 

1 . Northwestern Emptre^The Pacific Northwest / 50 frames / 2 x 2 / 
SSmm slides / cost $6M 

2. Oregon Territory/ rental $1.00 

3 . Northwestern States 

a) The Geographic fiacAground / with TG / cost $4.00 

b) Lumbering and Fishing / with TG / cost $4 00 

c) Mining and Grazing / with T6 i cost $4.00 

d) Power and Petroleum / with TG / cost $4.00 

4. The Oregon Coast / 26 / 2 x 2 / 35mm / cost $2.60 

5. Scenic Coast of Oregon / 8 / 2 x 2 / 35mm / cost $.99 

The above Items are listed by McGraw-HiH in their Education Media 
index Geography and History (330 West 42nd Street, New York City). 
VIII. Individualizing the unit 
A. Knowledge sessions 
1. Required (10 points) 

a) Map work 

1) Climates of Oregon 

2) Natural regions of Or^on 

3) PlacingnamesonSecounties 

b) Class discussions (initation and culmination plus others] 
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c) Reading oi Pani&h, Historic Oiegon 

d) Listening to resource persons 
2. Optional 

a) All lO-rninutetilms 
AU filmstrips 

c) Map Instructions m how to use a grid system 

d) Play the imaginary-trip game with tive other people {see l-C) 

e) Present an oral report to five other people as a knowledge 
session 

1) Attend and listen to previous item 
B. Reports 

1. Required (40-60 points) 

a) County expert to answer lour questions, 

]) How did the county get its name? 

2) What are the two or three mam ways people make a living? 

3) What places would you visit— scenic, historic, or unusual? 

4) What are the two or three most important crops or products? 

2. Oral or written (10-40 points) 

a) Dams in the Columbia River 

b) Three famous fishing rivers of Oregon 

c) Bumble Bee Tuna 

d) Santiam or Blue Lake beans 

e) Freezing or canning plants 

f) Pendleton Round-up 

g) Albany World Championship Timber Carnival 

h) Any important geographical feature, such as Abert Rim or 
Crater Lake 

i) History of a county 

l) Life of an Oregon author 

k) ZoomsI 

l) An Oregon Indian tribe 

m) Where IS Chief Joseph really buried? 

n) Our ski resorts 

0 ) Why IS water so important to the people of Oregon? 

p) Wildlife refuge in Harney County 

q) Uranium in Oregon 

r) Fern and brush industry 

s) Chinook jargon 
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f) Cayuse pony 

u) Any one ol (he lur traders ormocmtain men of Oregon 

v) Why the beaver was trapped 

w) Jason Lee 

x) Douglas Fir 

y) The Oregon Caves 

z) Varieties of trout In Oregcm 
C. Special projects (35-50 poltils) 

1. Various maps 

a) Draw an 1fl-by-24-inch map Including the geographical fea- 
tures such as lakes, mountains, rivers. Use proper colors (or each. 

b) Construct a map showirtg the historical markers of the stale. 

c) Make a relief map of the state, a county, or a region. (Use salt 
dough. sawdusJ-giue, pepier-macM) 

d) A map showing the various classilical'ms of Oregon county 
names with a color (or each group. 

e) Map of one region showing Its products with symbols of your 
ovm design for each product ^wn. 

Jigsaw-puzzle map with hardback or wooden backing of the 
counties or natural regions. Use different colors. 

2. Consiruciion 

a) Using plywood, build a doll house. The plywood must be used 
In the areas where plywood may be used in a normal house. 

b) Make a set of Ping-Pong paddles from Oregon plywood. 

c) Make a chart showing that Oregon is a land of geographical 
contrasts. Make or find pictures for (wo columns. Pictures oppo- 
site each other should be contrasts, such as mountains vs. valleys, 
lake vs. desert, etc. 

d) Design and make a cover lor your maps, notes, reports, etc. 
Make a tabfe of contents of your organization. Make the cover you 
have designed and fix your contents inside it to hand in. 

3. Activities 

a) Take a field trip with the class or with your parents and write 
It up. 

b) Plant and raise a sampto of one of Oregon's main crops. Label 
the can or pot with the name of the crop and the county where it 
is produced. 

c) Plan and serve a meal using only Oregon products as the 
foods. (This could be done by acomrnittee of tour or five.) 

d) Organize a postcard collectlan ol scenes in Oregon. Mount 
and explain each item. 
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e) Photograph album: take pictures of various geographical, 
historical, scenic places- Mount and Jdenlily each. 

f) Learn to sing the Oregon slate song (“Oregon. My Oregon"). 
Sing It for the class or for a smaller group. 

D. Creative writirrg (25-50 points) 

1 . The Job I’d Like to Have. 

2. Make up multiple-choice questions on 3-by-5-incb cards over ma- 
terial from required knowledge sessions, map work, reports. (1 point 
each) 

3. Essay; What I Appreciate About Oregon. (2 pages In Ink) 

4. Original poem or story about a job or product or place in Oregon. 

5. Creative story: A Trip to Crater Lake: Oregon's Only National 
Park. 

E. Group work (1S to 25 points for participators. 5 points for observers) 

1. A small committee reinact at\ incident of some pioneer family 
coming to the Willamette Valley or outer place m Oregon. Present 
this to the class. 

2. A small group make a mural of a highway, air route, or railroad 
across Oregon. 

3. Pick a product and follow it along its travels to market. Make a 
large chart or diorama to show what happens. 

4. Keep track of how far you travel to and from your home (in miles) 
for one week. List transportation methods used. Several members of 
a committee could put their individual results together for comparison. 
Make a large chart to show your findings. 

5. Group discussion, panels, debates. Check your topic with the 
teacher before beginning to work on this. 

F. Independent study 

1. Reading of any chapter in sources in bibliography (up to 10 points 
by oral interview with teacher). 

2. Reading of any chapter in sources in bibliography (up to 10 points 
for a short outline of chapter). 

3. Questions answered (up to 5 points each) 

a) Why is Oregon called the Beaver State? 

b) What are Oregon’s stale bird. Rower, and tree? 

c) How is our community being helped by the freeway? 

d) What is the highest mountain in our county? 

e) How big does an evergreen tree need to be in order to be 
usable for lumber? 

f) What is the most scenic spot in our countv’ Why do you 
think so? 
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g) Where does the raised in our county go? 

(This Jist shouid be expanded to approximatety SO questions 
before beginning the unit) 

G. Vocabulary words (2 points each) 

t. A chatfenge matching test If the test is taken, whatever score is 
obtained will be all the points possible on this section 
2. Students could select 25 to SO words which they teei they need 
to know and write definitions tor these. 

H. Motion pictures (20 minutes or longer) (10 points) 

I. Quizzes or tests 

1 . Spelling and labelling counties, county map test (0-72 points) 

2. Drawing and labeiling the natural regions (32 points) 

3. Clue tests (with notes) (0-150 points) 

IX. Breakdown of learning experiences and point system 

A. Knowledge session (10 points each) 

1. Required— 6 

2. Optional 

B. Reports 

1 . Required (40-60 points) 1 only 

2. Oral orwriUen (10^0 points eact>) 

C. Special projects (3S-S0 points) 

0. Creative writing (25-50 points) 

E Group work (15-25 points tor participants. 5 points tor observers) 

F. Independent sludy 

1. Readings (1-10 poirns each) 

2. Questions answered (1^ points each) 

G. Vocabulary words (2 points each) (SO-100 point total} 

H. 20-mtnule lilms (or longer) (lOpoints) 

1. Quizzes or tests 

1 . Spelling and labelling counties (0-72 points) 

2. Naiural-re9ionslest(0-32points) 

3. County-efue test (O-fSO points) 

To have all the students work in all the areas above during the unit would 
hkely be loo much. If time is hmilpcf, perhaps A and B plus two or three of the 
other areas would be sufficient. Perb^ some studenl-tcacher planning could 
be used to determine how many areas should bo sliempled. This could also 
Include the total minimum number of points which should be accumulaied to 
be considered satisfactory. If areas A and B ere used as suggested, and two 
other areas are attempted, this unit will require three to tour v<eeks oi class 
periods at least torty*eigM minutes daily. 
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X. Tally sheet 

A. Knowledge sessions 
Required 
Date Number 


Name 


Opf/ona/ 

Points Date Number Points 


B. Reports 

Requited 

Date County Points 


Opf/ona/ 

Date Topic Points 


C. Special projects 

Date Number Points 


D. Creative writing 
Dale Points 


E. Group work 

Date Number Points 


F. Independent study 

Rezdings 

Date Number Points 


OuesWons 

Date Number Points 
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G. Vocabulary words 
Challenge 
Date Points 


Single words 
Date Points 


H. Films 

Dale Titles Pointe 


I. Tests or quizzes 

Date Points 

1. Counties 

2. Regions 

a. Clue test 

XI. Pretest suggestions 
A Actual testing 

Use maps showing only the coumy outlines and osk students to fill in 
the narrves properly. Use various other Hems such as Important rivers, 
mountains, lakes, etc. 

B. Use class discussion 

1. A question-type asking, “Where In Oregon would you go to 

Sgft ?'■ 

2. Combine fhe <juestrons nl/h a pohfica/'phys/ea/ map end ask, 
“How would people make e living here?” (Since some ways ol 
making a living are common to the state. It would be necessary to 
watch lor the ways which might not be common, or the common ways 
Which might not be rneniioned.) 

3. Another possible question approach, 'tMial's unique about 

C. Give a county-clue pretest. (See Culminating activities ) 




BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN OF OTHER CULTURES 
Africa 

Mirsky, Reba Paeff Seven Grandmofhets Chicago' Foilett, 1955. Nomusa, a* 
young girt In Alrlca, decides thal being a witch doctor is not so good a profes- 
sion as being a nurse. 191 pages (4-6 grade girls) 

Mirsky. Reba Paetf. Thirty-One brothers and Sisters. Chicago; FollelL 1952. 
The story of a South African girl who feels girls' work is dull and wants to do 
boys' work. 190 pages (5-6 grade Qirfs). 

Australia 

Phipson, Joan. Birkin New York’ Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1965. Some 
children in Australia have many problems raising a young calf, Birkin. 224 
pages (5-6 grade girls). 

Bohemia 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton, Maminka's ChikJren New York. Macmillan. 1940, 
The siory of a Bohemian family who have come to live in America 1 07 pages 
(4-5 grade girls). 

Bulgaria 

Shannon, Monica. Dobry. New York Viking, 1934. The story of Dobry, a young 
Bulgarian boy who wanted to be an artist. 176 pages (5-6 grade) 

Canada 

Carlson, Natalie Savage. Chalou New York; Harper & Row, 1967. 110 pages 
(4-5 grade boys). 
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Carlson. Natalie Savage, The Letter on the Tr^. 

1964 A French-Canadian boy wants an accordion very much but is unable 
to afford It. 116 pages (4-6 grade boys) 

Bro,^Ma%uerilte Harmon. Su-Mei's Golden 

riau iQ^n The slorv ol a voting Chinese girl whose fainer has gone lo i 
SnLrsay Jtorn moVelha^ the pnmhv. ways ol farmiog ol inei, people 

Sirrn" W%.Se 

Story of a little Chinese boy m a touring company, ice p-yo* i *» 

because of the war, 96 pages (2-4 grade girls). was*, York- Morrow 

“V next bo,. 118 

pages (2-3 grape gals). PMadelphIa; 

an^'f8t2"?h?rf SSIEW 

boysi 

So“vi,ginia. pope's 

SHSa°“wr;'i”Jh:’lfa's^u^^ ,e™„.eP. 233 pages (^^ 
grade girls). 

Ecuador ^^thinn Fan Clairo Wisconsin’ E. M Hale. 

A"b"oKa»e“Sgh ISidor Pooklog lor seo'et«"9. P“' '»> 

not what. 55 pages (2-3 grade). 


doSoth ESg fS^o'i^^i 

C "S^aolioe. rite 
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1953. The story of the boy Max. fn England, who had 12 living wooden soldiers 
which had belonged to the Bronte children. 253 pages (5-6 grade). 

Clewes. Dorothy. The Holiday. New York; Coward-McCann. 1964 An English 
boy and girl go to visit his grandparents at an English seaport and are taken 
to France by accident. 64 pages (2-3 grade). 

de Angeli, Marguerite. The Door m the Wall. Garden City, NY.: Doubleday, 
1949. The story of a boy in thirteenth-century England who is crippled, but 
proves his courage. 121 pages (5-6 grade boys). 

Godden, Rumer. Little Plum and Miss Happiness and Miss Flower. See under 
Japan. 

France 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline. New York: Viking, 1939. The story of 12 little 
girls in a French school. Picture book (1-2 grade girls) 

Bishop. Claire Huchel. Twenty and Ten. New York- Viking, 1952. The story of 
twenty French children who hide refugee children from the Nazis 76 pages 
(4-6 grade). 

Carlson. Natalie Savage. Luigi ol the Streets. New York; Harper & Row, 1967. 
The story of an Italian boy living in Marseilles who is convinced that a gypsy 
has put a curse on his family. 141 pages (4-6 grade boys) 

Carlson, Natalie Savage The Leiier on ihe Tree See under Canada 
Carlson. Natalie Savage. The Happy Orpheline New York Harper & Row, 
1957. Bngetle, a little girl in an orphanage in France, does not want to be 
adopted. 96 pages (3-4 grade girls). 


Germany 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. Hansi A German boy spends his vacation with an uncle 
in the mountains. Picture book (3-4 grade boys) 

Haiti 

Ness, Evaline. Jose/ina February NewYork Scribner's, 1963 The story of how 
Joselina acquired a wobbly little donkey for a pet Picture book (2-3 grade). 

Hawaii 

Brown. Marcia Backbone o/ the King NewYork- Scribner’s, 1966 The story 
of a man and his son who are the ■’backbone" for the King of Hawaii. 1 60 pages 
(5-8 grade boys). 


Holland 


de Jong, Meindert. The Wheel on the School New York- Harper & Row 1 954 
Children in Holland rush to get a wheel put up before the storks come 293 
pages (5-6 grade). 


Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Drinker. NewYork- Grossel & Dunlap 1945 The 
story of two Dutch children who long lor Ute prize ol sliver skates to be oiven 
away in a skating contest. 31 4 pages (6 grade) 


Hungary 

Master. New York: Vikmg, 1935 Kate, a headstrong 
tomboy Jfcm Budapest, goes to live on her uncle’s farm, where she learns lo 
love and rospocf otners. 1 96 pages (5-8 grade girls) 

I"’?';’ Wk.nj, 1939 When the men go 

in Russians M ihen flerman cheWten, end learn 
that all pccp>Q are Iho came. 250 pages <5-6 grade) 
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India 

Rankin. Louise. Daughter ol the Mountains. See under Tibet 
Sfofaodkin, Louis. The Polka Dot Goal. New York: Macmillan, 1964 Sham 
Babu and h»s Jafher go to the capttol and sell goals, and find (hat one can 
dance. Picture book (3 grade boys). 

Italy 

Angelo, Valenti. Wj/jo New York. Viking. 1933 Nino, a yourjg boy in Italy, 
lives with his mother end grandfather until his father in America sends for 
him. 244 pages (5-6 grade boys). 

Miles, Betty. Feast on Sullivan Street See under United States 

Japan 

Bannon, Laura. The Olher Side of the World Boston- Houghton Mitflm. 1960 
Tommy liked the stones about Jun, a Japanese boy on the other side of the 
world, and Jun liked to find out about Tommy's culture 43 pages (2-3 grade) 
Godden, Rumer UlUe Plum. Now York: Viking. 1962 Two girls living next 
door have a fight, and the Japanese dolls end up in the middle ol it 93 pages 
(4-5 grade girts) 

Godden, Rumer. Miss Happiness and Miss Flower. New York; Viking i960 
Nona, who comes to live with cousins In England, finds herself as she acquires 
two Japanese dolls and learns the customs to go with them 73 pages (4-6 
grade girts). 

Hayes. Florence. The Boy in the 45th Seat. New York- Random House. 1963, 
Taro is lonesome in his new school until he is finaiiy able to make some 
friends. 56 pages. (3-4 grade boys). 

Hodges, Margaret. The Wave. Boston: Houghton Mif/Jin. 1964 An eld 
Japanese grandfather saves his people from a tidal wave. Picture book (2-3 
grade], 

Slobodkift. Louis. Yasu and (he Strangers. New York. Macmillan, f96S. Yasu 
in Japan went on a bus lour with his brother's school class and gol lost with 
some American tourists. Picture book (2-3 grade). 

Yashima, Taro. Craw fioy. New York: Vrking. 1955. Chibi was afraid of people 
and stayed by himself, but finally a teacher understood him and helped him 
find friends. Picture book (3 grade). 

Yashima, Matsu Taro. Plenty to Watch. New York- Vikrng, 1954. Tells of -some 
ol the diflerent crafts and people who make them in Japan. 39 pages. Picture 
book (2-3 grade). 

Yashima. Taro. The Village Tree. New York: Vrktng. 1953. The author tells of 
various games and fun things he did as a diild in Japan. Picture book (2 
grade). 


Korea 

Buck. Pearl S. Matthew, Mark. Luke and Jolm. New York: John Day Comply, 
1966. The story of a liltfe Korean boy whoso father was an American and how 
he lathers three olher children 60 pages (3-4 grade boys), 

Eisenberg, Philip. Won Kim's Ox. Chteago: FotieW. 1956. The story of a young 
boy and his family in Korea who think their ox is bewitched. 160 pages (3-4 
grade boys). 


Mexico 

Behn, Harry. Two Uncles ol Pablo. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanorlch 
1959. Pablo has to choose between hfs uncle with no sense ol value and no 
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money and his uncle of great wealth wuh no pleasure in his life 96 pages. 
(4-6 grade boys). 

Phillips. Eula Mark Ctiucho. Chicago: FoMett, 1957. The slory of two young 
Mexican boys who travel alone to a distant town. 141 pages (3-4 gtao© boys). 
Politi, Leo Lto and the Clown. New York: Scnbner. 1964. Lito. who lived in 
Mexico, lost his kitten, and with the help of the clown on stills, was finally able 
to gel her back. Picture book (3 grade). 

Schweiier, Byrd Baylor. /tm/go. New York: Macmillan, 1963 Francisco wanted 
a dog for a pet, but they couldn’t alford it, so he lamed a prairie dog named 
Amigo. Picture book (2-3 grade). 

Self. Margaret Cabell. The Shaggy bH/e Burro ot San MiQuel. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1965. The slory of a shaggy donkey in Mexico who 
wanted to go to the city, but was afraid people would laugh at him. 46 pages 
(3-4 grade), 

Uewtoundland 

Carlson. Natalie Savage. Sailor's Choice. New York- Harper & Row. 1966. 
The captain of a sea ship is not able to keep his dog in the community where 
he lives, so he moves his home. 136 pages (4-6 grade boys) 

Pactfio Islands 

LIpkind, William. Boy of the Islands. New York. Harcoud Brace Jovanovich, 
1945. The story of a tun*loving boy who realizes he is to be the next ruler ot 
his people. 55 pages (3-4 grade boys). 

O’OeW, Scoa. Island cl the Blue Dolphin Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1960 The 
story of a girl who spent 16 years alone on an island, surviving many prob- 
lems, and then is tmaily rescued 181 pages (5-6 grade girls). 


fiussla 

Clark. Margery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. Garden City. N.Y : Doubieday, 1924. 
Andrewshek. a little Russian boy. finds he ■$ often m trouble. (2-3 grade) 
Reyher. Becky. My Mother Is the Most Beauhlul Woman in the World New 
York; Lothrop, 1966 A Little Russian girl becomes lost and describes her 
mother as the most beautiful woman in the world (3-6 grade) . 

Spain 

WO]Ciechowska. Maia Shadow of a Bull. New York- Atheneum, 1965. Manlo’s 
father was a great bull lighter, and he is expected to be the same 1 55 pages 
(3-5 grade boys). 


Sweden 


Beskow, E1sa Pelle’s New Suit. New York: Harper & Row. 1929 Picture tiook 
of a young Swedish boy who worked to get a new suit made from raw wool. 
(2-3 grade). 


Unnerslad. Edith. Ultle O. Nev/ York: Macmillan. 1957 The story of a little 
Swerlish girl. 150 pages (3-^ grade girts) 


Switzerland 


f4ary Marsh, and Buff. Conrad. Kfjbi. Eau Claire, Wisconsin E M Hale. 
1939. Kobi. a Swiss boy, spends the summer m the Alps helpina his uncle 

herd goals and cows. 128 pages (3-4 grade boys). 
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Spri, Johanna. Heidi New York: Grossei & Dunlap, 1954 The story of a 
f^gra!?e'g?r? f grar^dfather in the Swiss Alps 321 pages 


Uilman JamesRamsey Sa/w?«r/fl//ioSAy. Philadelphia Lipplncott. 1954 The 
sli^of a boy who was determined to climb the citadel even though his father 
had died in the attempt. (5-6 grade boys) 


Tasmania 

Chauncy. Nan. Devils' Hill. New York’ Frankfin Walts. 1958 Sam «ho comes 
to wslt in the bush country of Tasmania, learns to enjoy rural life 1 53 paces 
(4-6 grade boys). 


Thailand 

^ysr, Jacqueline. The Paper-F/ower Tree New York Harcourf Brace Jovsno- 
''i ‘ j ^'2® Moon was so pleased with a tree of paper flowers lhat she 

g ianted a bead from one flower and waited and waited for it to grow Picture 
30k (2-3 grade}. 


TIbel 

Rankin, Louise. Oauph/er 0 / me Afou/Mams New York; Viking, 1946 A Tibetan 
girl goes to Calcutta. India in search of her stolen dog. 191 pages (5-6 grade 
girfsj. 


Uk/alnla 

Bloch, Marie Halun, Aunt America. New Yoric Aiheneum. 1965 Lesya fools 
a resentment toward her father because he has trouble with the government, 
but when her aunt from America comes, she realizes he has a great deaf of 
courage and Is happier than ihose who do nof. 149 pages (5-6 grade girls). 

Wales 

Fry, Rosalie. The Echo Song. New York; Dutton, 1962 The story of some 
children (n Wales, who faithfufly guard Ihc nest of a rare bird. 159 pages (3-5 
grade). 


Cultures in the United States 


Amish 

Sorensen, Virginia. Plain Girl. New York' Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1955. 
The story of «ther. a young Amish girl who had to make the decision about 
what her life would bo and whether or not she would fottovr traditions. 151 
pages (4-5 grade girfg). 


Indian 

Armer, Laura Adams. Wafer/ess Afoonfam. New York; McKay, 1931 . The story 
of 0 young Navajo boy who wants lo bo a medicine man 212 pages (5-6 
grade boys). 

Bulla, Clyde Robert Fag/e Feather. Now York. Thomas Y. Dowell. 1953. Tho 
story of a young lnd.an boy who wants lo go to school. 87 pages (2-3 grade 
boys). 
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French 

Lenskl, Lois Bayou Suzetia New York. Philadelphia Frederick A Stakes Co., 
1943. A young girl in the French communities oi Louisiana adopts a little 
Indian girt as her sister. 208 pages (5^ grade girls). 

Miles, Betty. Feast on Sullivan Street WewYoik- Knopt. 1963. Michael wanted 
very much to be a part of the New York Italian Festival, but his father thought 
he was too young to help. 48 pages (2-3 grade boys). 

Book Series 

Perkins. Lucy Fitch. Boston; Hmighton Mifflin 

The Dutch Twins. Grade 1 The Irish Twins- Grade 5 

The Eskimo Twins. Grade 2 The Italian Twins. Grade 5 

The Dutch Twins. Grade 3 The Mexican Twins Grade 5 

7/ie Chinese Twins. Grades 3-4 The Scorch Tw/ns Grades 

The Japanese Twins. Grade 4 The Scotch Twins Grades 

The Swiss Twins. Grade 4 The Spanish Twins Grades 6-7 

The Norwegian Twins. Giades 4-5 The Belgian Twins Grade 7 

The Filipino Twins. Grade 5 The French Twins Grade 7 

The twins in this senes are bey and girl They have a variety of experiences. 

Sasek, Miroslav. New York; Macmillan 

This Is Paris. ThisisVenice ’961 

This is London. 19&9 This is Israel t962 

This is Pome. 1960 This /srr©/and 1964 

This Is EOinburgh. This is Hong Kong 1965 

This is Munich. 1961 ThisisGreece 1966 

Picture books for fourth- through sixth-grade level About 60 pages 


BOOKS RELATED TO THE TEACHING OF BROTHERHOOD* 


Younger Children 

Beim. Lorraine, and Beim, Jerrold Two Is a Team Two little boys have fun 
together. Only the illustrations reveat that Paul is white and Ted is a Negro. 
Bonsall, Crosby N The Cass of the Hungry Str^ger. Four private detectives 
solve the case of the disappearance of a blueberry pie (See other books by 
the same author.) 

Fife, Dale. Who's in Charge of Lincoln? Nobody believes Lincoln's tall tales. 
An amusing story of a self-reliant Negro boy and his family 
Grifalconi, Ann. City Rhythms. Jimmy becomes aware of the fascinating 
Munds of the city In a lyncai combination of text snd pictures, the reader 
follows Jimmy. 


Hall, Natalie. The World in a City Block. Nine-year old Nick discovers that 
the peoples of the world are his nearby neighbors 

story of a Negro boy m a public school, 
or dramatics, reveals that integration really does 


cJaM is*dua^o**tte Comniiltee Particular 
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Keais, Ezra J- The Snowy Day. Quiel fun in deep enow creates a leeima of 
comentmenf. Pictures reveal the conuast between the snow's whiteness and 
90 'den brownness of Peter's skin, vyhtsue for WMa. and My Dog fs 

‘dose's Chtisimaa Secref. A Puerto Rican boy wants to get a 
Job. (See other books by same author, especjaify Benhs ) 

Marlin, Patricia M Rice Bowl Pel. The beauty of San Francisco is reflected m 
this story about a Chmese-American boy ttamed Ah jim 
Politi, Leo. Juanila. On Olvera Street, Los Angeles, the observance of Easter 
includes the blessing of the pets {See other books by same author, especially 
Pedro. The Angel of Olvera Street.) 

Randall, Blossom Fun (or Chns. Chris, a preschooler, makes friends wim a 

new neighbor, a Negro boy named Toby. Mother explains about skin color 

Showers. Paul, Look at Your Eyes. Race makes no dilference In this excellent 

Introduction to a study of the eyas for young children 

Showers. Paul, Your Skin and Mmo An explanation of v<hai skin is and what it 

does which reveals dilferences In skin color. Humorous and informative 

pictures. 


The Middle Years 

Baum, Betty. Patricia Crosses Town When Pat. a fifih*grade girl, enrolls in 
an ali*whiie school, she faces the frightening problems of iritcgration in a 
Northom city. 

Bontemps, Anna W. frodorick Douglass Borrt a stave, he escapes and edu- 
cates himself. As writer and speaker, he lights slavery's injustices (See other 
books by same author.) 

Bulla, Clyde R. Indian Hill. A Navajo Indian boy and his famii/s difficult prob* 
lems of adjustment to fife In a city. 

Carlson. Natalie S. The Empty Schoo/house. Readers wifi Identily with iho 
characters In a small Louisiana town. 

Clark. Ann Nolan. The Desert People. Rowing prose and superb pictures tell 
this story of an Indian boy. (See other books by same author,) 

Clayton. Ed. Marun Lulher Ktrrg. This "official chtWren's biography” is sensi- 
tively written by a long-time associate. 

de Angel). Marguerite. Bright April. Tho reader tdcntifios with April or^d her 
family— Negroes who live In PhitedefpWa. Interracial relationships as they 
ailect children are sensitively treated. 

Estes. Eleanor. Tho Hundred Dresses. A liHfo Polish girl in en American 
school f.naily wins acceptance by her classmates. 

Filch. Florence Mary. One Cod Catholic, ProtestanL and Jewish beiiels and 
ntos aro presented accurately and rovcrontly through text and pictures 
Gruenberg. Sidonie. M Finds of Courage. Selected arones absut bOys and 
g.rfs of yesterday and today. 

Hunt. Mabel L Ladycako Farm. A Negro lam-iy rraves to a country eom.mur..iy 
whore they and their white neighbors learn the ircan.ng ot "infcrracut good- 
will.” 

Lenski, Lois. Judy's Jou.mey. Judy and her lanviy are rr-tg-mnls who fc'iow 
ihe crops A vivid sto^. 
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Lerner. Marguerite R. Red Man. While Man, African Chief. A dermatologist 
gives scientitio reasons for variation in the color of human skin. 

Lewiton, Mina, faces Looking Up. “The diMerences are many, but so are the 
'alikenesses.' ’’ Stones meant to bridge distances between us and children ot 
faraway places. (See other books by same author.) 

Shotwell, Louisa, fiooseveff Grady. A nine-year-old Negro boy and his family 
are seasonal farm laborers who long lor and finally secure the benefits of a 
•'stay-put-place “ (Available in paperback.) 

Taylor, Sidney. All of a Kind Family. Jewish family life on New York's Lower 
East Side during the early part of the 20lh century Jewish holiday customs 
are well described. 

Older Boys and Girls 

Bishop. Claire H. Twenty and Ten. Ten Jewish children find themselves in a 
desperate situation during the Hitler regime. A story of love and courage as a 
nun and 20 French Catholic children risk their lives to save them (See other 
books by same author,) 

Clark, Ann Nolan. World Song In spite of the language barrier, an American 
and a Costa Rican boy come to art understanding through their mutual love 
of birds. (See other books by same author ) 

Coirnan, Hila. Classmates by Request. Carla, who is white, becomes the friend 
of Ella, who IS Negro. Both are daughters of civil rights leaders 
Graham, Lorenz North Town A southern Negro boy’s adjustment to a 
northern school and city 
Graham, Lorenz. South Town 

Holt, Rackham. Mary McLeod Beihune. Life of a great woman dedicated to the 
education of her fellow Negroes 

Jackson, Jesse Charley Starts from Scratch A realistic story about a young 
Negro boy in today's America. 

Marshall. Catherine Julie's Heritage A Negro teen-ager faces discrimination 
for the lifst time. 

Neville. Emily C. Berries Goodman A dynamic narrative of a city boy trans- 
planted to a suburban community where a friendship with a Jewish boy is 
almost destroyed by adult prejudice. 

Riwkm-Brick, Anna Eva Visits Notiko San A Swedish girl visits a Japanese 
girl Lovely pictures. 

Robinson, Jackie, and Duckett. Alfred Breakthrough to the Big League The 
athlete's experiences and the courage witti which he met them are dramati- 
cally recounted. 

Sterne, Emma G Mary McLeod Beihune. 
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Basic Concepts of Teaching With Bt>ef 
Readings. 7Jn . 96n 
Behavior, 233-234 

Behavvotal obiec^ves, 66. \02. nO. 4X5 
as a means ot evaiuaiion, 202-203 
lerminal, 203 
written. 203 
Bellack, 71 

Biological evolution. development through. 
230 

Bloom, Beniamin S.. 71. 203n. 

Bruner. Jerome S.. 29-30, 55. 61, 71 
Br>’an, Dorothy M.. 89 
Bulletin board. 161 
Buros. O. K.. 209 

Calendar, 170-171 
California Framework, 50 
California State Curriculum. 216 
CARE. 197 

Carnegie Corporation of New York. S3 
Cartographer, 123, 129 
Canoons, X8^X69 
Center for Cogniuva Studiea. SS 
Changing School Cornco/um. 7fle. 45ft 
Charts, 167-168 
Chase, W. Unwood. 70 
Children's attitudes toward government. 
16 

Children's concept of government 16 
Children's interests and lYhaf They Sug- 
gest lor Education, 71n. 

Children's Questions and Their fmpfica- 
(ions lor Planning the Curriculum. 
70n. 

Children's Views of Foreign People. X95n 
Childs, John, 64 

Choice-of-units approach, 111-112 
Chronology. 169, 170-174, 221 
Circle graphs. 166-167 
Citizenship, 61-62. 1&&-193. 225 
education. 191 
training. 1S7 

Civilizations, growth of. 221-222 
Classification charts. 168 
Clements. H. Millard. 49-50 
Cognitive behaviors, 204 
Cognitive level, higher than lowest, 205 
Cognrtsve level, lowest, 205 
Cognitive memory questions. 72 
Communication. 235-236 
difficulties. 194 
Community resources, 99 
Comparative government 223 
Comparative study of newspapers. 184- 
185 

Computer-assisted instruction (CJU). 150 
163-164 


Cortcepl formation, 23 
Concepf of Culture. The, 54 
Concepts. 74-76 
leactuftg. 76-78 

Concepts and Inguiry The Educational 
Research Counal Social Science 
Program, 47, 48n 
Concrete information, 23 
Conglomerate, 145 
Come proieclion. 136-137 
Consolidating gams. 58-59 
Constnicbon activities. 107-103 
Convergent questions, 73 
Courtis. Georgs S . 62 
Creative activilios 113,117-118 
Creative-expression charts 168 
Critical thinking, 23-24 
Cross-cultural understanding. 62 
Cross-group association. 62 
Cruikshank. Donald R 90 
Culmination. 110 
activities 113 
olunit. 119 

Cultural geography, 219-220 
Culture 236-237 
areas. 243-244 
development ol 230-231 
as an mlluenee on society 231-232 
Current alfairs. 178, 179-180 
insuuction. 178-179 
purposes of, 176-177 
program. 179 

Currcni-evenU questions. 182-163 
Current-events quiz bowl. 182-184 
Current Issues. 178 

Curriculum Development Theory and 
Practice. 65n . 82 

Cvmcufum Guide lor Qeogiaph,e Educa- 
tion, 51n 

Curriculum planner, 217 
Cumculum projects, current. 21 1 
Curricutum speciaitsls. 2X7 
Cumeufum Study Project, 212 
Cytlndric^ oro;ection, 135-136 

Oates. 172-174 
Oavis. Frederick B , 209 
Daws. Ralph H . 58n 

Oaws County School District. Farmington, 
Utah, 57 

Democracy. 224-225 
Democratic citizenship related to world 
understanding, 193-195 
Democratic social action. 245-246 
Democratic way of life. 183 
Demography, 237-238 
Developing a Curriculum lor Modern Liv- 
ir^. 42n 
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Developing Inquiry. 24n. 

Developmental Economic Educaiion Pro- 
gram. The (DEEP). 52 
Dewey, John. 34, 84 
Dial Access (DAIHS), 163 
Dialogue system. 164 
Diary ot Anne Frank, 60 
Dioramas. 152 
Direction, 125-127 
Direction charts. 166 
Directional concepts, 126-127 
Directions. 145-146 
Disadvantaged pupils, 87-93 
Discussion, 76 
Distance concepts. 127-129 
Divergent questions, 73 
Douglass, Malcolm P , 50, 122. 208 
Dramatic play. 105-106 

Earth relationships, 145 
Easton, David. 16 
Economic ends, 226-227 
Economic inquiry, 12-13 
Economic means, 226-^7 
Economics. 11-13.52-54, 60. 226-228 
Education and Morals. 64n. 

Educational Measurements 6 Their inter- 
prefaliort. 209n 

Educational Policy Commission. 190 
Educational Research Council of Greater 
Cleveland, 47 

Educational Services incorporated (cSi). 

Educational television (ETV). 

Elementary School Economics Program. 
54 

Encyclopedias. 197 
Endres, Raymond J.. 180 
English. Raymond. 47 
Ethical analysis, 239 
Ethnocentnsm. 194 

Evaluation. 109. 110, 111 Uoihod 

Evaluation ol me Cultural Un-I 
lor Social Educafion, 62n. 
Evaluation In Social Studies. 2IOt» 
Evaluative devices, 207-211 

Evaluative questions. 73 

Evaluative techniques. 207^1 
Events, in chronologl^ or^r. 172-174 
Exchange students. 196-19/ Pocfa/ 

lary Schools. An. 5^ 

Expanding communil.os. 3^’ ,,_42 

LSanding environment approach. 37-42 

Experience charts. 168 


Family. 246 

Fielder, William R , 49-50 
Filmstrips. 158-1 59 
Flanders, 71 
Flat maps. 123 
Rat pictures, 151-152 
Row charts. 163 
Folktales. 197 

Foreign School, adopting. 197 
Formal charts. 167-168 
Fraser. Oofolhy McClure. 241 
Free society, 241-251 

Galloway, 71 
Generation, 171 

Geographic leaching aids, 140 
Geography, 33, 60, 218-220 

coninbulions of to social studies. &-n 
defined, 121 

methods of inquiry in, ^11 
new developments In, 60^4 
Geography In the Teaching ot Social 
Studies. 37n. 

Geography Made Easy, 3 
GeUels. J. W.. 25, 71 
GiBson-John S.. 58 
Glens Felts Project. 195 
Globalism. 51 
Globes. 123. 124-125 
Gnomonic azimuthal 
Goode's Interrupted homelosive projac 
bon. 137 

Coodlad. John I.. 71 
Government. 223-224 

Grannis, Joseph C,. 56 
Graphic representations. 165-163 

Graphic scale, 1 27 

S-'cSSki 

gram, 47n. 

Greco. Peter. 51 

Gross national product, «/ 

Group-standard charts. 1 68 

^f^i^^grammed fnslruChonaf Ma- 
terials, A, 166n 
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